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“T po believe an English 
newspaper is the most various 
and extraordinary composition 
that mankind ever produced. 
An English newspaper, while 
it informs the judicious of what 
is really doing in Europe, can 
keep pace with the wildest 
fancy in feigned adventures, 
and amuse the most desultory 
taste with essays on all sub- 
jects and in every style.” 

So wrote James Boswell, some 
time early in 1767, in the manu- 
script of his ‘ Account of Cor- 
sica’; and, as he gave the 
last flourish with his quill, he 
may well have smiled and 
glanced at the last number of 
the ‘London Chronicle,’ in 
which several ‘various and 
extraordinary compositions ”’ 
owed their existence solely to 
his own fertile fancy. 

No one, I think, without the 
evidence which I am about to 
present, would have suspected 
the astonishing amount of his 
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journalistic writing, nor its 
equally astonishing range and 
versatility. And this is one 
of the little ironies of fate, for 
Boswell intended that long ere 
this we should have known all 
about it. 

I have before me as I write 
one of the most amazing sets 
of books it has ever been my 
lot to examine: Boswell’s own 
file of the ‘ London Chronicle ’ 
(a newspaper which appeared 
three times a week) for the 
years 1767 to 1775 inclusive, 
with his contributions marked 
in his own hand. This remark- 
able set has recently, through 
the munificence of Mr R. B. 
Adam, become the property of 
the Yale University Library, 
where I have had the oppor- 
tunity to study it thoroughly 
and at leisure. It is more than 
a marked file. For not only 
has Boswell meticulously indi- 
cated each of his own contribu- 
tions with a distinctive mark 
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(a star made thus, *), but he 
has also added occasional manu- 
script notes, intimate and per- 
sonal. More than this, Bos- 
well has drawn up in the front 
of the first three volumes (that 
is, from January 1767 to June 
1768 inclusive) a complete 
manuscript index of all the 
“paragraphs and essays con- 
tributed by James Boswell, 
Esq.” In the three volumes 
there are roughly one hundred 
of these “paragraphs and 
essays,” ranging in length from 
a line or two to a whole news- 
paper page and more. He has 
not been content with merely 
marking and listing them. In 
this index every item is care- 
fully set down as “fact” or 
“invention.” The “facts ” are 
news items with some actual 
basis of truth; the ‘“inven- 
tions,” which have every ex- 
ternal appearance of being as 
genuine, were made up by 
James Boswell, Esq. There 
are, I rejoice to add, very few 
paragraphs indexed “fact.” 
The greater part of the entries 
are “‘feigned adventures ”’ cal- 
culated to ‘‘ keep pace with the 
wildest fancy.” 

As every one knows, Boswell 
made a tour to Corsica, then 
engaged in a war of independ- 
ence with the republic of Genoa, 
in the late autumn of 1765. 
He was the first English tourist 
ever to make the journey. He 
remained on the island five 
weeks, and he came away with 
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two great desires burning in 
his breast. The first was to be 
of some real service to Pascal 
Paoli and the brave Corsican 
patriots. The second was to 
write a book concerning his 
travels in Corsica—and to sell it. 

On 9th January 1766 ! (more 
than a month before he landed 
in England), the readers of 
the ‘London Chronicle’ were 
treated to a long paragraph 
which purported to be an “ ex- 
tract of a letter from Rome,” 
dated 5th December 1765. It 
had really been dispatched by 
Boswell himself from Genoa a 
day or two after he set foot 
on the mainland: ‘‘ You have 
been amused with reports of 
Britain’s sending an embassy 
to the island of Corsica. I can, 
however, inform you for cer- 
tain that a British subject has 
actually been there. About 
the middle of October, Mr 
Boswell, a Scots gentleman 
upon his travels over Europe, 
Sailed from the port of Leg- 
horn for the island of Corsica.” 
The letter gives a brief résumé 
of the tour, but casts a shroud 
of mystery over the real object 
of Mr Boswell’s visit, which, 
it is more than hinted, was 
of a political nature: “‘ The 
Genoese have been not a little 
alarmed by it. People in this 
part of the world are curious 
to know what will really be the 
consequences of Mr Boswell’s 
tour to Corsica.” 

This letter “from Rome” 





1 Boswell’s marked file, as I have said, does not begin until 1767, but these 
items, because of the information they contain, could have been written by no 
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must also have contained a 
series of addenda relating to 
Mr Boswell, with explicit direc- 
tions as to how they should 
be ‘‘released’’ from day to 
day. For example, on 11th 
January the reader found what 
Mr Boswell said when he was 
presented to Paoli; on the 
14th, a description of the Cor- 
sican chief, and a list of the 
presents he gave Mr Boswell 
when that gentleman took his 
leave: ‘‘a@ gun and a pair of 
pistols, and one of the large 
mountain dogs so famous in 
that island.” 

People may have wondered 
vaguely about this Mr Boswell, 
for Corsica was at the moment 
a subject of more than passing 
interest, but these items by 
themselves were not enough 
to fix him in the public con- 
sciousness. However, on 11th 
January Boswell reached Paris, 
and settled down to an assidu- 
ous campaign of publicity, pre- 
paratory to his personal entry 
on the scene. On 23rd January 
there appeared on the front 
page of the ‘ Chronicle ’ a para- 
graph which would have roused 
the reader’s interest if it still 
needed rousing. This was 
headed “‘ Foreign Intelligence,” 
and had every appearance of 
being authentic. An obliging 
foreign correspondent was at 
last in possession of “‘ the true 
motives for a late expedition 
into Corsica.” The object had 
been no less a scheme than to 
establish the Young Pretender 
as King of Corsica. ‘The 
above mentioned gentleman, 
With some of his friends, being 
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sensibly touched with the mis- 
fortunes of the young Chevalier 
Charles Stuart, formed a pro- 
ject of beating the pulse of 
Signior Paoli, in order, if pos- 
sible, to procure some kind of 
establishment of sovereignty for 
their high-born Prince in that 
island.”” Mr Boswell, we are 
told, was cordially received by 
Paoli, ‘‘ but whatever intima- 
tions or insinuations Mr B. 
might hint or drop to the 
Corsican General have not as 
yet transpired.” 

This was all, of course, about 
as far from the truth as any- 
thing well could be. Boswell 
certainly met the Old Pre- 
tender’s secretary, Andrew 
Lumisden, at Rome in the 
spring of 1765, and became 
very intimate with him. If 
he made friends with the Pre- 
tender’s secretary, he un- 
doubtedly was introduced to 
the Pretender himself, whom he 
guardedly calls in one of his 
letters of the period “a Scots 
gentleman of very ancient 
family.””’ But that he ever 
had any political negotiations 
with either the titular James 
III. or his son can be instantly 
denied. This paragraph is an 
“‘ invention.” 

Letters “from Genoa” and 
“ Leghorn ” continued to ap- 
pear at frequent intervals. Mr 
Boswell still remained a figure 
of great mystery. He was 
known, at any rate, to have 
““a@ good many papers, about 
which he seemed very anxious, 
and he avoided talking freely 
of what he had seen in his 
singular tours.” But on 13th 
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February appeared an “ex- 
tract of a letter from Turin,” 
which swept away all the mys- 
tery: ‘“‘The gazettes of late 
have talked a great deal of a 
certain M. Boswell, a Scots 
gentleman, who has been in 
Corsica. It was at first rum- 
oured that he was a desperate 
adventurer, whose real name 
was M‘Donald, and who had 
served during the last war in 
North America; but it has 
since appeared that he is a 
gentleman of fortune upon his 
travels, a friend of the cele- 
brated John James Rousseau.”’ 

The reason for this sudden 
éclaircissement was, of course, 
that Mr Boswell was nearing 
home, where his wild stories 
could be officially disclaimed. 
He reached London on the very 
day this last item appeared. 
The fact was duly chronicled in 
the papers: “ Yesterday James 
Boswell, Esq., arrived in town 
from his travels.’”’ However 
obscure the name may have 
been a month before, the read- 
ing public must by this time 
have been pretty familiar with 
it. 

We shall now pass immedi- 
ately to the beginning of Bos- 
well’s file in 1767. By that 
time the manuscript of the 
‘ Account of Corsica’ was well 
under way, and Boswell was 
resorting to strenuous methods 
of making the public aware of 
the fact. Every one who has 


read the preface to the book 
knows that he applied to the 
readers of the ‘Chronicle’ for 
a metrical translation of two 
epigrams by Seneca on Corsica, 
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and that from the many sub- 
mitted he chose the translation 
offered by Thomas Day, the 
future author of ‘Sandford and 
Merton,’ then aged only nine- 
teen. Boswell managed to pub- 
lish himself no fewer than six 
long letters on the subject, in 
the course of which he con- 
trived to drop a good many 
notices of his forthcoming pub- 
lication. More than that, he 
sent in a translation himself, 
over the pseudonym ‘‘ Humilis, 
Plymouth,” with some flatter- 
ing references to Mr Boswell 
and his ‘ Account of Corsica’! 
This amusing device, reminis- 
cent of Master Petulant’s prac- 
tices—“‘ call for himself, wait 
for himself; nay, and what’s 
more, not finding himself, some- 
times leave a letter for him- 
self,’’—we shall meet with more 
than once in what remains of 
this account. 

In the spring of 1767 some 
of Paoli’s men made an expedi- 
tion and took the neighbouring 
island of Caprera. There were 
conflicting rumours regarding 
the event, and the ‘ Chronicle’ 
printed an “ extract of a letter 
from Mr Boswell ”’ to settle the 
whole matter. Mr Boswell, 
one sees, was already accepted 
as the authority on Corsica. 
The letter tells about his being 
driven into Caprera by storm 
on his return from Corsica— 
@ very pleasantly written letter 
indeed ; and it ends with the 
inevitable notice of the forth- 
coming ‘ Account’: ‘‘ The uD- 
avoidable occupations of 4 
laborious employment have re- 
tarded my account of Corsica. 
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I am now, however, very busy 
with it, and you may depend 
on having it by the beginning 
of winter.”’ 

We hear more of the island 
of Caprera. In the very next 
issue of the paper the public 
was informed by an “extract 
of a letter from Leghorn ’—a 
pure invention by Boswell— 
that among the Corsican troops 
which stormed the island “‘ were 
several English soldiers, whose 
valour greatly contributed to 
the success of the expedition.” 
This invention was preparatory 
to a much more important one. 
A few days later Boswell sent 
in a letter purporting to have 
been written by Sam Jones, 
one of these English lads fight- 
ing for the brave Corsicans ! 
Sam is a fine fellow, who might 
have stepped out of the pages 
of Smollett. The letter is 
addressed to his “cousin at 
Salisbury ” :— 


IsLAND oF CapRA, this 
20th Day of March 1767. 


“Dik Bos,—tThis is to let 
you know I am piur and well, 
thank God. You knows as 
how I never coud be quaiet, 
bot was allwis awishing for 
something to do. And I had 
mi bellifool of it in Germani, 
and win I was dismist the 
servis as laim, I eryd lyk a 
nu born child to Doctor Arm- 
strong, and that wurthi sowl 
gaiv me a guiny and a paiper 
all ful of diricshuns how to git 
mi ligg heeld. So you knows 
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as how I cumd hom and re- 
cuvert, and how I next embarkt 
to Martinico [and had hot wurk 
enuff of it. I then went with 
my captain to Itali]+ wer I 
heerd mooch tauk of them here 
Corsicans, so over I gos, and 
faith Bob I never was better. 
The General on em Poli is as 
good a man as the King him- 
self, whom God blis, I shall 
never sarv another whyll he 
his any thing to doo... . He 
speaks to us in inglish for you 
must know thair ar fyv mor 
on us inglish, two on em Scots, 
but they call us all inglish here. 
Wir not listit nor sworn before 
a Justis, no, no, all volunteers, 
and never a lash, all bold and 
free as aS many lyons. We 
haiv littel pai to signifi but 
enuff of good vittals and drink, 
sweet mutton as any on the 
downs, and the best of wyns as 
plenty as small bir in old 
Inglund. Youll see by the 
Paipers wiv had an expedishun 
to the Island of Capra. We 
landed saif and soon took thri 
forts, and are now seeging the 
Sitedil. Thair drol littel fellows 
them Corsicans. Som on em 
can tauk to be understood, as 
we went brisely on they cryd 
well don Brother Inglish, well 
don Brother freemen. They 
fyt powrfuli; but I wish we 
had Gunner Robison and som 
mor of the train, for thair 
tilleri does not plai so smart as 
I coud wish. If Duncan Drum- 
mond wer heer by Jove hid 
blow the Genoeses to hell. We 





| The printer evidently dropped a line from Boswell’s copy. He has filled in 
with ink the words enclosed between brackets. 
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heer as how a fleet is cumin 
against us. But we will all 
dy on the spot befor we giv 
it up. No more at present but 
rests your loving Cousin 

“Sam JONES.” 


We hear no more of Sam 
Jones, but two days afterward 
Boswell wrote again, this time 
over the initials “A. E.,” to 
thank the ‘Chronicle’ for the 
great pleasure it had afforded 
him in printing the letter from 
“the gallant English soldier.” 
As a matter of fact, this second 
letter, in order to appear when 
it did, must have been sent 
from Edinburgh some days be- 
fore he had actually received 
the paper which contained Sam 
Jones’s letter in print. ‘“‘ He 
is a brave fellow,” says A. E., 
“‘and he has chosen the only 
spot in Europe where there is 
at present any spirit of enter- 
prise. I rejoice to see that the 
British and the Corsicans do 
so well together.” 

I should like to know how 
serious was the purpose behind 
those two letters. It is hard 
not to jump to the conclusion 
that Boswell was trying to 
enlist in Great Britain soldiers 
for Paoli, with whom, it must 
be remembered, the British 
Government had forbidden its 
citizens to have any inter- 
course. At any rate, the 
rumours that Paoli had a con- 
siderable British contingent 
were varied and persistent, and 
by no means were all of them 
invented by Boswell. 

However that may be, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt 
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that Boswell was attempting 
by his newspaper articles to 
work up so powerful a sym- 
pathy for Corsica in Britain 
that the Government would be 
forced to take sides with the 
brave islanders. These articles 
of his are of two kinds. As 
early as 18th April 1767, the 
‘Chronicle’ had formally an- 
nounced (in a paragraph com- 
posed by Boswell himself) that, 
“as many of our readers are 
desirous of being certainly in- 
formed whether they may de- 
pend on the authenticity of our 
Corsican news, we are allowed 
to inform them that whatever 
appears in the ‘ London Chron- 
icle ’ under the articles of ‘‘ Cor- 
sican Gazette’ or ‘‘ Corsican 
Intelligence ’’ is communicated 
to us by Mr Boswell, to whom 
regular information is trans- 
mitted by order of General 
Paoli.” 

It would seem that, in re- 
ceiving Mr Boswell as official 
correspondent, the public was 
given very slender assurance 
of the authenticity of the news. 
As a matter of fact, that infer- 
ence is unwarranted. Boswell 
has indexed this paragraph as 
‘‘fact,”’ and has marked none 
of the articles under ‘‘ Corsican 
Gazette ” or ‘“ Corsican Intelli- 
gence” as his own composi- 
tions. It was quite beneath 
him to break faith after having 
given his name as a guarantee. 
But outside of those certified 
columns, where he could re- 
main in complete anonymity, 
he revelled in political inven- 
tions of the most colourful 
description. 
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One who reads the news- 
papers and magazines of the 
period meets again and again 
with the dashing and romantic 
figure of the mysterious Signor 
Romanzo (the very name is 
redolent of romance), the Cor- 
sican courier, who moved across 
Europe with the thrilling ad- 
ventures of a D’Artagnan. 
There never was .a Signor 
Romanzo, any more than there 
was a Sam Jones. Boswell 
invented him, and wrote all 
the accounts in which he 
figures. He was first heard of 
toward the end of January 
1767, from Hamburg; he had 
called on the Earl Marischal 
and Sir Andrew Mitchell, his 
Britannic Majesty’s ambassa- 
dor at the Court of Prussia. 
He had “plenty of money 
about him, and by his air and 
manner it was strongly sus- 
pected that he is a man of 
more distinction than he chuses 
should be known.” On the Ist 
of March he was at The Hague, 
where he stayed a week. “ He 
had an audience of three hours 
of Sir Joseph Yorke, his Brit- 
annic Majesty’s Ambassador, 
to whom he was introduced by 
the Reverend Mr Richardson, 
his Excellency’s chaplain, and 
by the Reverend Mr Maclaine, 
Minister of the English church, 
in whose house he was lodged. 
M. Formey, perpetual Secre- 
tary of the Royal Academy at 
Berlin, had recommended him 
to Mr Maclaine.” These are 
all real people whom Boswell 
had ‘met on his Continental 
travels, and, of course, they 
had no more seen the Corsican 


courier than had Boswell him- 
self. But they add a fine 
appearance of authenticity. 
Who could doubt the truth of 
so detailed an account ? 

Signor Romanzo next turned 
up at Utrecht, and then he 
actually came to England. On 
28th March it was ‘‘ reported 
the Corsican courier is arrived 
here, and that he was seen 
yesterday on the Royal Ex- 
change.” Naturally, he did 
not tarry long. A few days 
later he was back at The 
Hague, where his matire @hétel 
gave out that his master had 
secured £100,000 extraordinary 
credit from the English mer- 
chants. Signor Romanzo was 
excessively loyal to his British 
friends. At Marseilles a French 
prince of the blood said some- 
thing in his presence very dis- 
respectful to the British nation, 
“and particularly against a 
great personage.” Signor Ro- 
manzo replied “‘ that the British 
were a nation of men and their 
King the best Prince in Europe. 
He said this with such an em- 
phasis and so indignant a look 
that the Duke thought proper 
to call him out, and they fought 
behind the ramparts. The Duke 
was severely wounded, but Sig- 
nor Romanzo escaped unhurt. 
The affair has done him great 
honour with everybody.” Early 
in May Signor Romanzo re- 
turned home, and we learn that 
when he had an audience with 
Signor Paoli, “his Excellency 
insisted that the conversation 
should be in English.” The 
political implications of the 
tale are obvious. 
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Signor Romanzo was the 
most successful of Boswell’s 
many political inventions in 
the cause of Corsica, but the 
others were equally interesting 
and startling. I can list only 
a few: the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany was about to set 
Corsica free ; a quadruple alli- 
ance in favour of Corsica was 
being talked of in Europe ; the 
Genoese admitted that the 
Corsicans were winning; the 
King of Prussia had written 
a very elegant poem entitled 
“'L’Eloge des Corses’’; the 
Dey of Algiers had sent his 
agent, Mahomet Ruza Beg, 
with particular despatches to 
Paoli; Prince MHeraclius of 
Georgia had sent the General 
six beautiful camels, &c., &c. 

The manuscript of ‘An Ac- 
count of Corsica’ was ready 
for the press early in August 
1767. On the 27th of that 
month the ‘ London Chronicle ’ 
published the following letter, 
which, to all appearances, had 
been sent in by a gentleman 
from Oxford. It had really 
been written by Boswell, and 
sent from Edinburgh. It is 
such a remarkable document 
that I print it entire :— 


** To the Printer of the ‘ London 
Chronicle ’ :— 


“The study of History is so 
engaging to every one who has 
an enlarged mind, that it re- 
quires no allurements but those 
of proper information, fidelity, 
and accuracy. Elegance may 
render it still more agreeable. 
But to those who are really 
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intent on rational and manly 
inquiry, Elegance is not so 
essential as many of our modern 
Authors would have us believe. 

“Of all History, that of 
Nations struggling in trying 
and difficult times in the great 
cause of freedom is surely the 
most interesting; and there- 
fore, I confess, I am very im- 
patient for the publication of 
‘An Account of Corsica,’ by 
Mr Boswell. 

“Tt is now a year and a half 
since all the Gazettes in Europe 
announced the tour made by 
that Gentleman to Corsica, and 
his interviews with the illus- 
trious General Paoli; and it is 
some time since your paper has 
told us that a Book was pre- 
paring for the Press, in which 
we might expect to see a full 
and authentic relation of the 
affairs of the brave islanders. 

“Tf it is not improper, I 
would beg, Sir, that you may 
insert this, as it may perhaps 
furnish an additional motive 
to hasten the publication.— 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., 

“s. &.” 


OxForRD. 


It is my intention to allow 
Boswell to speak for himself, 
as he is eminently capable of 
doing. But I cannot refrain 
from remarking that in this 
campaign of advance publicity 
which he conducted for his 
own book, although he may 
have shown himself to be an 
egotist, he certainly did not 
reveal himself as a fool. James 
Boswell, Esq., returned to 
Genoa in December 1765 4 
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young man of twenty-five, al- 
most completely unknown in 
the world of letters, though he 
had scribbled and published 
extensively ; in February 1768, 
a little more than two years 
later, he brought out his ‘ Ac- 
count of Corsica,’ which sold 
over ten thousand copies in 
Great Britain within little more 
than a year, ran through three 
more pirated editions in Ire- 
land, and was immediately 
translated into German, Dutch, 
Italian, and twice into French. 

Corsica was the subject which, 
above all others, dominated 
Boswell’s thought and action 
during 1767 and 1768. But 
there was another great en- 
thusiasm which absorbed much 
of his time and energy — the 
Douglas cause. It is not my 
purpose here to go into the 
ramifications of that great and 
notorious lawsuit, in which the 
noble family of Hamilton did 
its best to deprive an orphan 
of his birthright. I shall not 
disturb the acrid dust of a 
century and a half which has 
settled thickly upon its ponder- 
ous tomes of proofs and memo- 
rials. It is enough for our pur- 
pose to know that Boswell was 
passionately convinced of the 
justice of the claims of the 
defendant, young Archibald 
Douglas; that he early at- 
tached himself to the Douglas 
interest, and set himself as 
strenuously to the task of 
filling the newspapers with 
propaganda for Douglas as for 
the brave Corsicans and the 
‘Account of Corsica.’ 

The nature of Boswell’s pro- 
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fessional connection with the 
Cause is somewhat uncertain, 
and much too complicated to 
be discussed here. But what- 
ever his interest in the Cause 
as @ lawyer, it is certain that 
the labours of his pen were con- 
stantly at the service of Archi- 
bald Douglas. Every one knows 
of the impudent but enormously 
effective ‘Dorando,’ a popular 
version of Archibald Douglas’s 
story under the transparent 
allegory of “‘a Spanish tale,” 
which he brought out just 
before the decision of the Court 
of Session, with the obvious 
intention of influencing the 
judges. Every one knows, 
moreover, of the laboriously 
composed ‘ Essence of the Doug- 
las Cause’ which followed it. 
I have also become convinced 
that he edited, or helped to 
edit, the ‘ Letters of Lady Jane 
Douglas,’ the book which, in 
the long-run, did more to win 
the decision for Archibald Doug- 
las than all the other books 
published in the Cause together, 
with the arguments of the 
lawyers thrown in. I wish 
here only to note a few of 
the more startling of his news- 
paper contributions on the 
subject. 

The first is startling indeed. 
On 11th June 1767 he published 
in the ‘London Chronicle’ a 
long essay with the title, ‘ Partus 
Suppositio.’ (It was charged 
by the pursuers that Archibald 
Douglas was a supposititious 
child, procured by Lady Jane 
Douglas and her husband to 


inherit the great Douglas 
estate.) The intent of this 
G2 
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essay is obvious. It was al- 
ready clear that, whatever the 
decision of the Court of Session, 
the case would be appealed to 
the House of Lords, and it was 
most important that public 
favour be built up for Douglas 
in England. The essay is 
written in the regular philo- 
sophical style of the eighteenth 
century, and, though ostensibly 
quite non-partisan, adroitly 
manages to lay down the doc- 
trine favourable to Boswell’s 
own party. It does not read 
in the least like Boswell, nor 
was it intended that it should. 
At the bottom of the page is 
@ manuscript note which tells 
us all about it: “‘N.B.—This 
Essay on Partus Suppositio I 
intended as an imitation of the 
style and sentiments of Mr 
Adam Smith. The passage 
marked with a stroke is taken 
verbatim from his ‘ Theory [of 
Moral Sentiments].’’’ The pas- 
sage “‘marked with a stroke ” 
occupies nearly one-half of the 
essay, and it certainly is lifted 
bodily from Adam Smith. Bos- 
well did not, however, copy it 
quite verbatim ; he has made 
additions to it which would 
have identified the author as 
Smith almost as well as though 
he had written the name at 
the top of the column. The 
intention, of course, was to 
make the reader think he really 
had before him an argument 
for Douglas by a solid and sober 
philosopher, who was, more- 
over, a Scotsman, and thus in 
a position to know the facts. 
The best part of the joke is 
that Smith, as Boswell very 
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well knew, was actually a vio- 
lent Hamiltonian ! 

It is easy to see the reason 
for this prank, but for others 
that Boswell perpetrated at the 
same time there can be no 
explanation beyond a roguish 
desire to mystify people. On 
19th May 1767, for instance, 
he published a paragraph in 
the ‘ Chronicle ’ stating that at 
the determination of the Cause 
the Judges of the Court of 
Session were to sit in one of 
the large rooms of Holyrood 
House; that scaffoldings were 
to be erected to accommodate 
the public, and an admission 
fee of half a guinea charged, 
the money to go to the Royal 
Infirmary. This paragraph, 
which his index assures us was 
pure invention, has been ac- 
cepted by posterity as sober 
fact. How delighted its author 
would have been to see it 
recorded in most of the recent 
studies of the Cause! As 4 
matter of fact, the court sat 
then, as always, in the Parlia- 
ment House. But this inven- 
tion pales beside another, that 
for interest and length vies 
with the cycle concerning Sig- 
nor Romanzo. In the same 
issue of the ‘ Chronicle ’ which 
printed the rumour about the 
Court of Session appeared the 
following brief notice: ‘No 
less than five eminent writers 
of shorthand are preparing to 
set out for Edinburgh, in order 
to take the reports of the Scots 
Judges upon the Douglas 
Cause.” 

Those who have read any 
of the contemporary records 
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of the Cause have heard a great 
deal about those shorthand 
writers. They know their 
names, their genealogies, their 
adventures, even their personal 
appearance. Scores of people 
in Edinburgh could no doubt 
have been found willing to 
swear that they had seen them 
in the flesh. Yet they were as 
mythical as Signor Romanzo 
or Sam Jones. Boswell in- 
vented them, and the invention 
proved to be one of infinite 
possibilities. Having seen them 
off from London, he next fol- 
lowed them to Edinburgh. 
With the issue for 16th June 
the ‘ Edinburgh Advertiser ’ be- 
gan to print interesting little 
accounts of these shorthand 
men from an obliging corre- 
spondent in Berwick, who was, 
of course, James Boswell, Esq. 
First we learn their names: 
they were ‘“‘ Messrs Cust, Gar- 
net, Tracy, Selwyn, and Bur- 
ridge, all allowed to write the 
Shorthand better than any in 
England.”” The correspondent 
from Berwick next gave a long 
and vivid description of these 
worthies :— 


“Mr Cust is said to be a 
distant relation of the S[peak]er 
of the H[ouse] of C[ommons].} 
Mr Garnet is own sister’s 
grand-nephew to Father Garnet, 
the Jesuit, who was executed 
for the gun-powder plot. Mr 
Tracy is a gentleman of good 
family in Gloucestershire. He 
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has had an university educa- 
tion, and has made the tour of 
Europe. By extravagant liv- 
ing with the late D[uke] of 
H{amilton], and many of the 
first nobility, he dissipated a 
very fine fortune; but, having 
remarkable talents for writing 
shorthand, it is believed that 
he is now richer than ever. He 
said very pleasantly t’other 
night that as he had spent his 
estate with D[uke] H[amilton], 
he hoped his Grace’s heir would 
enable him to get back a little ; 
and, indeed, as I am informed, 
the report of your judges will 
not sell for less than a thousand 
guineas. Mr Selwyn has a 
great look of the ingenious 
gentleman whose good sayings 
have made so much noise.? 
But we cannot venture to 
affirm that it is he. Mr Bur- 
ridge is the most extraordinary 
personage among them; he 
wears a brown coat and a cut 
wig, and looks as grave as a 
parish clerk; yet, over his 
bottle, he has the most droll 
and ludicrous sallies; and, 
when he turns that cut wig of 
his, you would laugh for a 
whole evening. His life has 
been one continued scene of 
strange adventures. He is a 
Cornishman by birth, and lived 
a@ good while among the miners. 
He has been a proselyte to all 
sects of religion. He was long 
an attendant at the Popish 
chapels in London. He next 
went over to Pennsylvania, and 





' Sir John Cust, Bart., Speaker of the House of Commons, 1761-1767. 
? George Selwyn, famous wit of the period. Boswell probably first met him 
at Newmarket in 1760. See ‘Maga’ for March. 
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joined the Quakers, and, on 
his return to England, he com- 
menced Methodist. He has 
large books of lectures and ex- 
hortations, with variety of curi- 
ous dialogues, all picked up 
from the different sectaries. 
In the year 1745 he was em- 
ployed as a spy by the govern- 
ment, and by letting himself 
down a chimney at Derby, and 
keeping himself concealed, he, 
with the help of a dark lan- 
thorn, wrote down many secrets 
of the rebel chiefs. It will be 
in vain to think of excluding 
the shorthand men from your 
court. They will appear like 
men of the highest rank and 
quality. Nay, they have often 
been known to dress themselves 
in women’s cloaths, and as 
they have much depending upon 
the great Douglas cause, you 
may be sure they will greatly 
exert themselves.” 

This characterisation of Noel 
Burridge, like that of Sam 
Jones, shows that Boswell was 
a studious reader of Smollett. 
One of Smollett’s best devices 
is to let his characters display 
their peculiarities in letters. 
We have seen that Boswell 
made Sam Jones write a letter, 
and he proceeds in quite the 
same way with Noel Burridge. 
Just at this time, immediately 
prior, to rendering their solemn 
decisions, the Judges of the 
Court of Session (one of whom 
was Boswell’s own father) called 
in for re-examination a certain 
Isobel Walker, a former maid 
of Lady Jane Douglas, and 
the only person then living 
alleged to have been cognisant 
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of the crime of partus suppositio. 
Her ability to speak and under- 
stand French and Dutch at 
the time in question was a 
matter of some importance, 
and the counsel for the Duke 
of Hamilton wished to test her 
in court on this point, though 
she admitted that, in the seven- 
teen years which had elapsed 
since she had spoken either 
the one language or the other, 
she had pretty completely for- 
gotten them. On 28th June 
the readers of the ‘ Edinburgh 
Advertiser ’ found another bul- 
letin from the obliging corre- 
spondent at Berwick, with a 
letter which he had just received 
from Noel Burridge himself :— 


EDINBURGH, June 24, 1767. 


“DEAR Simm, — We arrived 
safe here, and went to the 
court on Tuesday; but in- 
stead of the Cause, we had 
only the examination of a 
witness, at whom they were 
going to ask a parcel of French 
and Dutch questions in cookery, 
which would have played the 
devil with us, as our shorthand 
will do for nothing but English. 
However, luckily for us, she 
kept to her mother-tongue, and 
now it is put off till Tuesday 
the 7th of July. This is really 
hard, &c. 

‘* NOEL BURRIDGE.”’ 


No one will ever know what 
further adventures Boswell had 
planned for his shorthand men. 
Before the next issue of the 
paper the Lord President, who 
had for a fortnight been watch- 
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ing the public prints with grow- 
ing irritation, suddenly ex- 
tended the arm of the law, and 
took into custody for contempt 
of court the publishers of all 
the newspapers of the city. 
Which makes it necessary to 
say a few words more about 
the famous ‘ Dorando.’ 

Having given this gem to 
the world, Boswell by no means 
trusted to chance and its own 
merits to bring it to the atten- 
tion of the public. He con- 
tributed day by day to the 
hewspapers a series of out- 
rageous puffs of his pamphlet, 
in the form of reviews contain- 
ing large extracts from the 
book itself. ‘Dorando’ ap- 
peared on the 15th of June; 
on the 17th the ‘Caledonian 
Mercury’ treated its readers 
with an account of it: “‘ No- 


body can take it amiss, though 
we give it as our opinion that 


‘Dorando, a Spanish Tale,’ 
though published in London, is 
written by one of our country- 
men. We do not give our 
reasons for thinking so, but 
they are strong. No perform- 
ance, we will venture to say, 
was ever better intended. At 
a@ time when all ranks are 
agitated with expectation, and 
parties have run so high that 
much ill-will and many un- 
happy animosities are raised, 
‘Dorando ’ comes like old Nes- 
tor, to calm the violence, and 
to diffuse good temper and 
complacency of disposition.” 
The story, we are assured, 
“cannot but greatly interest 
every feeling heart.” 

In less than a week the second 
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edition was advertised, and the 
‘Mercury’ gave further ex- 
tracts, selected, it is said, from 
“many interesting and beau- 
tiful passages.”” The reviewer 
(James Boswell, Esq.) thinks 
the tale really has a foreign 
air, and may have been trans- 
lated from the Spanish; at 
any rate, ‘“‘there is here the 
most perfect poetical justice, 
while, at the same time, the 
mind is left to overflow with 
benevolent sentiments.” ‘‘ The 
subject,’ we learn, ‘“‘is become 
a national concern; and ‘ Do- 
rando ’ is read not only in the 
closets of the abstracted and 
studious, but in every drawing- 
room in town. Authors of a 
gloomy and morose turn of 
mind may lament the depravity 
of the age; but the very fav- 
ourable reception of a Tale 
which inculcates the noblest 
sentiments of virtue and re- 
ligion does honour to our coun- 
try, and makes us pleased with 
our cotemporaries ”’ (sic). On 
the 29th the public was in- 
formed that the third edition 
was published, and that there 
was ‘“‘no foundation for the 
report that warrants are issued 
to apprehend the author of 
‘Dorando.’’’ Perhaps the most 
unblushing puff of all was one 
which Boswell forwarded anony- 
mously to the ‘ London Chron- 
icle.’ He has just perused the 
work, he says, and sends an 
account of it “for the amuse- 
ment of your Readers; and 
cannot help observing that if 
the hand of M. Rousseau, guided 
by my Lord Marischal of Scot- 
land, is not there, ‘ Dorando ’ 
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is at least the production of 


no ordinary genius.” Nor, in- 
deed, was it. 
There are a good many things 


about ‘Dorando’ which I do 
not profess to understand. The 
Lord President, apparently, 
made no attempt to suppress 
the book itself. The first and 
second editions bear the im- 
print of Wilkie, a London 
publisher, though the second, 
at least, must have been printed 
in Edinburgh. The third edi- 
tion bears an Edinburgh im- 
print, and adds to Wilkie’s the 
name of an Edinburgh pub- 
lisher, Drummond. Yet Drum- 
mond was never disturbed. It 
was only the newspapers which 
printed extracts of the book 
that got into trouble. It may 
be that what angered the Lord 
President was not the extracts 
of the book so much as Bos- 
well’s impudent running com- 
ments thereon. At any rate, 
after reading the reviews, in- 
cluding the impassioned speech 
for Douglas which Boswell had 
put into his mouth, and the 
pleasantries of Noel Burridge 
on his Court, he quite lost his 
temper and resolved on sum- 
mary action. The publishers 
of all the newspapers were 
ordained ‘‘to be incarcerated 
in the tolbooth of Edinburgh, 
there to remain ay and until 
they shall find caution in the 
hands of the clerk to sist them- 
selves personally at the bar 
of the court on Tuesday the 
14th of July next, each of 
them under the penalty of five 
hundred merks Scots.’’ But, 
as ‘“‘they all found caution 
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accordingly,’’ I suppose none 
of them actually went to jail. 

The action seems to have 
been a complete surprise. The 
publishers were righteously in- 
dignant. They resolved to 
make a spirited defence, and 
at once chose counsel. There- 
upon James Boswell performed 
the most impudent act of a life 
remarkable for impudent ac- 
tions. He appeared at the bar 
as counsel for the ‘ Adver- 
tiser,’ and handed in a memorial 
defending that paper for pub- 
lishing the letters relating to 
the shorthand men, which was 
the ‘ Advertiser’s ’ chief offence. 
I add a fragment of this 
memorial, with the additions 
which the Lord President must 
have made mentally as he 
read it :— 


** As to the letter from Ber- 
wick [written by James Bos- 
well, Esq.], the matter stands 
thus: It was a thing commonly 
reported in town that a set of 
shorthand writers were come 
from London, in order to take 
notes in the Douglas cause. An 
article of intelligence of that 
kind [written by James Bos- 
well, Esq.] had some time before 
appeared in the ‘ London Chron- 
icle,’ and, in former papers 
published in this place, their 
arrival had been mentioned, and 
an humorous description of 
their genealogy and characters 
[written by James Boswell, 
Esq.] had been given. The 


memorialist will indeed acknow- 
ledge that he never did inquire 
into the truth of this report ; 
he considered it as a harmless 
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piece of intelligence, very proper 
for a news-paper [!!]; and, as 
the description of these steno- 
graphers seemed to have pleased 
many of his readers, he did not 
imagine that his inserting the 
letter could have given the 
smallest offence, &c., &c. [This 
memorial drawn by James Bos- 
well, Esq., Advocate].”’ 


The proceedings against the 
printers came to nothing. After 
having been twice postponed, 
the case was finally heard, and 
the culprits dismissed with an 
official rebuke. Boswell him- 
self wrote up the decision for 
the ‘ Advertiser’ in terms of 
demure sarcasm: “After a 
full and mature consideration 
of this very important and 
interesting question, [their 
Lordships] were pleased to dis- 
miss them from the bar with 
@ genteel reprimand, pro- 
nounced with great dignity by 
the Lord President himself.” 
Nor did he drop the matter 
there. On 3rd September there 
appeared an article signed “‘ Tri- 
bunus”’ covering the whole 
front page of the ‘ London 
Chronicle,’ which he had sent 
from Edinburgh while the 
matter of the publishers was 
still pending. In it he begs 
some “learned and judicious 
correspondent ’”’ to tell him 
whether the Lord President 
was within his rights. The 
Lord President, he says, ‘“‘ was 
pleased to say that the speech 
of the Chief Justice of the Court 
of Seville was a speech put into 
his mouth. It happens that 
‘Dorando’ is from beginning 
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to end a most mild and genteel 
performance, and the speeches 
there given are such as no man 
in the kingdom need be ashamed 
of [!!].” But, he continues 
(making use of the happy device 
employed by Grattan in his 
reply to Corry, whereby one 
can be as abusive as he pleases, 
and ‘parliamentary at the 
same time’’), suppose the 
author had represented the 
Chief Justice as a blockhead, 
or had called him a rogue and 
a rascal? Could this be pun- 
ishable as an offence against 
the Lord President of the Court 
of Session? “I believe not. 
For by the same rule every 
Author of a Tale or Allegory 
into which fools are introduced 
might be liable to punishment, 
provided any man in power 
should cry, that was levelled at 
me.’ And when no answer was 
forthcoming to ‘“ Tribunus’s ” 
query, Boswell wrote one him- 
self over the signature of ‘‘ Jacob 
Giles,”’ a supposed English bar- 
rister, equally full of malicious 
pleasantries at the expense of 
the Lord President. 

I do not wish to leave the 
impression that Boswell’s news- 
paper contributions were all 
professional—that is, concerned 
only with subjects like the 
Douglas Cause or Corsica, on 
which he happened to be pro- 
fessionally engaged at the mo- 
ment. I have chosen to present 
those two topics, not merely 
because the greater part of the 
paragraphs and essays during 
this period were written on 
one or the other of them, but 
because by so doing I could 
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give greater coherence to what 
I had to offer. However, there 
are besides these any number of 
inventions which have not the 
remotest connection with Bos- 
well’s own interests or concerns, 
but are apparently inventions 
written for the pure joy of 
lying. I can quote only one 
of these as a sample. Who, on 
reading the following tragic 
tale with its carefully enforced 
moral, would imagine that it 
was a gratuitous invention from 
the pen of James Boswell, Esq. ? 


* Extract of a Letter from P—n 
in L—e, March 31. 


“A very mélancholy affair 
happened here lately. An offi- 
cer on the recruiting service, 
@ young man of most engaging 
manners, and who was said to 
be the eldest son of a gentleman 
of considerable family and for- 
tune in the West of England, 
made his addresses to a young 
lady of this town, who con- 
sented to marry him. The 
morning after their marriage 
the Captain seemed on a sud- 
den to be in great emotion. 
He looked at his young wife 
with eyes flashing with indig- 
nation, calling out, ‘ What, my 
dear, you have got black hair, 
have you? I'll soon cure 
that,’ and immediately draw- 
ing his sword, he stabbed her 
three times in a most barbarous 
manner, so that she expired in 
a few minutes. The family, 
alarmed by the noise, came 
into the room, and found the 
unhappy gentleman tearing his 
hair, and crying bitterly over 
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the body of his wife. He was 
instantly put under confine- 
ment, and has continued rav- 
ing mad ever since. The Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel of his regiment 
has written a most polite and 
humane letter to the father of 
the young lady, condoling with 
him on his affliction, and ac- 
quainting him that the poor 
Captain was subject to violent 
fits of lunacy, one of which has 
been the sad occasion of the 
mournful accident. This may 
serve aS @ warning to young 
ladies in country towns not to 
yield too hastily to their pas- 
sion for a stranger, however 
agreeable, but to wait till they 
are fully informed of his char- 
acter and situation.” 


However, the contribution I 
treasure the most, the contri- 
bution inimitable, I have saved 
for the end of the chapter. 
On 2nd May 1767, Boswell in- 
serted the following query in 
the ‘ London Chronicle ’ :— 


“*Smr,—Many of your Readers 
must have observed in books 
certain brown spots, which are 
nothing else than rust, which 
gets into the paper and cor- 
rodes it very fast, and, if not 
prevented, it spreads all around, 
and will by degrees eat through 
the whole leaves of the thickest 
volume. I have found the 
same thing in old parchments. 
The only remedy I could yet 
think of has been to cut out 
the infected part; but as this 
disfigures books and paper's, 
and obliges me to fill up the 
vacancy with a fresh piece 00 
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which it is necessary to write 
what words or letters the rust 
has destroyed, it would be 
extremely useful if any method 
could be fallen upon to prevent 
the rusting. Perhaps there is 
such a@ method which I am 
ignorant of ; if so, I would be 
very much obliged if any of 
your correspondents would com- 
municate it. It is easy enough, 
with proper care, to preserve 
books and parchments from 
dampness, from moths, and 
from worms. It is hard if 
there be a destructive quality 
against which there is no 
remedy. I hope to receive 
some instructions as to this.— 
I am, Sir, 
j “¢ ANTIQUARIUS.” 


An answer was soon forth- 
coming. In the issue for 14th 
May appeared the following 
obliging note :— 


“Srr,—I read in one of your 
papers lately a letter from 
‘ Antiquarius,’ begging that if 
any of your readers was pos- 
sessed of a recipe for cleaning 
books from rust, they would 
communicate it to him through 
your Chronicle. As I am pos- 
sessed of that secret, I would 
recommend the underwritten 
copy of it to Mr A. as the most 
efficacious remedy that can be 
made use of. Take of spiritus 


vitriols [sic] three-fourths, and 
of clear spring water one-fourth; 
drop a little of it on the rust 
spot, and when dry hold it 
about half a minute pretty 
near the fire, which will effectu- 
ally eradicate the spot, and 
prevent any from ever growing 
on the sample place. 
6eé pe’ 


In these days of the uni- 
versal study of chemistry, I 
Should be considered imper- 
tinent if I took it upon myself 
to inform the reader what 
would happen to a piece of 
paper on which sulphuric acid, 
only slightly diluted, were 
placed with the application of 
heat. The joke lies in the con- 
cluding sentence of the recipe, 
which is only too literally true. 
I have no doubt that other 
people were caught by that 
letter, but if they were they 
kept quiet. The delicious part 
of the whole affair is the note 
which Boswell has carefully 
written in at the bottom of the 
page; a note that reveals his 
inexhaustible naiveté, but, more 
than that, the unfailing good 
humour of a man who thought 
that a joke, even when on him- 
self, was too precious to lose. 
The note reads, “This was a 
piece of waggery on one of 
Coutts Co.’s apprentices. I 
was simple enough to try it.” 
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THE DINOSAUR’S EGG. 


BY EDMUND CANDLER. 


VIII. SENTENCE 


THE next morming Angela 
and Irene and Val and I held 
a court on Chimbashi in the 
garden. He had destroyed 
Angela’s Chinese alder dress ; 
he had caused Ursa Major to 
harry the Brebis; he had 
hurled Aunt Hudson from her 
high seat in the dog-cart on to 
the hard road, bruised and 
frightened her, and destroyed 
for ever her confidence in vehi- 
cular locomotion and in me 
as @ driver; he had broken 
Joan’s knees, Marjorie’s arm, 
the shaft of the cart, and 
my reputation; and he had 
thrown the cigarette case 
which Angela gave me into 
the fire. 

The unanimous verdict was, 
guilty. The sentence, capital 
punishment. But this was 
afterwards commuted to im- 
prisonment for life. 

The children were quite re- 
conciled to Chimbashi’s fate. 
I believe they would have 
enjoyed making a bonfire of 
him—with the proper ritual, 
of course. For they entered 
into the spirit of the tribunal, 
and prepared the altar and the 
stage. This was the true 
romance. Were we not fight- 
ing for our lives with a malig- 
nant spirit? The court was 
held under the catalpa, which 
did office for the Juju tree. 


ON CHIMBASHI. 


Chimbashi lay naked and ex- 
posed, and, aS we were all 
secretly aware, impenitent, on 
the round green table which 
was part of the perennial 
summer furniture of the garden. 
On the tray beside him were 
placed the customary offerings 
to the presiding Juju, a chicken, 
a plantain, and a yam. For 
the chicken a fowl was re- 
quisitioned out of Noah’s ark; 
the yam and plantain I 
modelled out of bread crumbs. 
Val intermittently belaboured 
a tom-tom, which he had dis- 
interred from a cupboard of 
derelict toys. Only the sacri- 
ficial goat was missing. 

When Chimbashi’s sentence 
had been commuted, mainly 
out of respect for Marjorie, as 
we could not very well burn 
her present without asking her, 
we carried him in procession to 
the attic for internment. His 
prison was a long box which 
the children called “the sea 
chest.” It smelt as if it had 
once contained apples, but it 
was now used for storing 
theatrical properties. One 
could distinguish the glitter of 
@ cuirass and helmet and other 
frippery through the cracks 
between the loosely - joined 
boards of the lid. The key was 
in the lock, and I opened it 
and held Chimbashi at arm’s 
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length over his dungeon while 
I repeated the spell— 

“Bye of lizard. Eye of 
hyena. Eye of cat. Witness 
that the shadow of Chimbashi 
is interned ! 

“Claw of leopard. Horn of 
bison. Tooth of lion. Tusk of 
pig. Stand by me in what I 
am about to do! 

“Byes of the forest. Eyes 
of the river. Eyes of the lake. 
Look to it that this evil one 
breaks not bonds ! ” 

Chimbashi fell without pro- 
test into the strangely assorted 
company of the sea chest. 

But who was going to turn 
the key on him ? It complicates 
matters when the prisoner is in 
a position to retaliate, and this 
was the ultimate provocation. 
Val and Irene boldly volun- 
teered, but while they disputed 
the point I turned the key 
myself. Then to make doubly 
sure I locked the attic be- 
hind me and put both keys 
in my pocket. “Now,” I 
said, “let him get out if he 
can.” 

“That’s that,’ said Angela. 

But it was not the whole of 
it by a very long chalk. 
Chimbashi had been swaddled 
impotently in a packing-case 
at Marjorie’s agents for more 
than a year, and it was not 
likely that he would expend 
his bottled-up malice in a few 
hours. 

We had a slight repercussion 
in the afternoon. A telegram 
from Miss Seamore asking if 
She might come on Saturday 
instead of Monday. Her mother 
was going on a round of visits 


and wanted to shut up house. 
I read it out at tea. 

“Whimp ! whimp! whimp! ”’ 
from the children. 

This was no light affliction. 
Saturday was the day after 
to-morrow, and she was coming 
by the morning train. 

“*T am not sure that it would 
not have been better if we had 
sent him right away,” Angela 
observed. 

“The sentence need not be 
final,” I reminded her. ‘“‘Mar- 
jorie is the High Court. A 
word from her, and Chim- 
bashi burns. Ashes have no 
shadows.” 

“The sea chest is not dark 
or air-tight enough.” 

She evidently thought that 
the totem was projecting his 
shadow. 

““Isn’t there any one we 
could have given him to? ” 

I thought of all the people I 
didn’t like, but I was not 
vindictive enough. 

“Mummy,” said Val, “{don’t 
you think Lady Potter would 
like it? ”’ 

I was rather taken with the 
idea, but hypocritically de- 
nounced the code of the head- 
hunter. I mentioned the alter- 
native of transportation to the 
British Museum. Clarkson 
seemed to think that they 
would be keen on giving him 
a@ home. He could not do 
much harm there. Too many 
other Jujus. In the anthropo- 
logical section, I had no doubt, 
he would be enfiladed by rays 
as malignant as his own. Cross- 
circuited all round. He would 
have a struggle to live. Be- 
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sides, think of the massive 
weight and respectability of 
Bloomsbury. A rebellious 
sprite in room XIII! Chim- 
bashi would have about as 
much chance as a buck nigger 
butting against the British 
Empire. 

The attic seemed to have 
quietened him down a bit. I 
comforted myself that his in- 
fluence was declining. The 
Brebis joined us at dinner, and 
was almost herself again. The 
children dined with us, a tacit 
compensation for the imminence 
of Miss Seamore. There was a 
general sense of “as you were ” 
in the air except that I was 
feeling an increase of my 
malaise. Chimbashi, when I 
came to think of it, was the 
direct agent here too. Wheel- 
ing the Brebis home had rather 
taken it out of me, and I had 
been ordered to avoid strain 
and go slow. The collective 
verdict of Harley Street might 
be summed up in three words, 


“Conservation of energy.” 
Then, perhaps in a few 
months—— It was nearly 


time for my next Board. But 
I never allowed myself to con- 
sider the possibility of being 
turned down by the medicos. 
It was a bore having to give 
up tennis. And I had missed 
Sellinger’s shoot. I was not 
allowed to walk up partridges 
in the turnips; I could shoot 
driven birds, but that was not 
the same thing. There re- 


mained the river, and that 
reminded me; if the weather 
held, we were going to have a 
family picnic on Saturday, a 
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sort of annual festival at the 
end of the holidays. I would 
take my rod, and Angela her 
work or a French novel; she 
had just discovered Colette 
Willy, and the children their 
lines for eels. Angela always 
hoped that they wouldn’t catch 
one. Irene did catch one once, 
and cut it in halves, and the 
livelier half got into her work- 
basket. Then I remembered 
Miss Seamore. How had we 
ever let ourselves be saddled 
with the spectre? Fatal and 
misplaced kindness of Angela! 
And how were we to unsaddle ? 
In voice and gait and angul- 
arity and decision she con- 
formed to the type which 
French tradition has associated, 
quite erroneously, with the nor- 
mal Englishwoman. One meets 
them more often on the Con- 
tinent than in our happy island. 
Cookesses is their name for them, 
osseuses et sévéres, rébarbatives, 
qui mangent a longues denis, 
épouvantails & moineaux. Miss 
Seamore’s bones hung all wrong. 
They were less successfully arti- 
culated than many of Staff's 
mounted exhibits, and her 
clothes were not designed to 
modify, or even to adapt them- 
selves to, these projections. 

I confess to a bias for pretty 
and pleasant-looking women, 
and I can bear with ugliness in 
its many attractive forms; it 
is when the outer seems to be 
shaped by the inner that pre- 
judice is cruel and _ illogical. 
Miss Seamore’s mind was as 
hard and angular as her body. 
She was a very literal womaD, 
the last person in the world 
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to see the shadow in the 
antelope’s horn. Chimbashi 


would have provoked a sermon 
at the breakfast table, some 
long-winded homily on super- 
stition. But I doubt if Irene 
or Val would have given her 
the chance. They were un- 
commonly perceptive young 
people for their years. 

I had continually to remind 
myself that Miss Seamore was 
“a good soul.” That was 
Angela’s euphemism. But I 
was not going to let her good- 
ness spoil our last Saturday. 
Something must be done to 
dispel the blight. I thought it 
all out. We should have our 
picnic just the same, only it 
must be farther afield; the 
Witch Pool and the Mill were 
too near, within easy walking 
distance. Now at Renton 
Parva, the next station to 
Homersfield, Uncle  Bliss’s 
station, by the way, the Homer 
is at its loveliest in September. 
Beech woods with a sprinkling 
of wild cherry and maple. We 
could go there by train. Irene 
and Val, when they were tired 
of fishing for eels, could explore 
their burrow by the Renton 
Parva beck. Miss Seamore 
would arrive by the train after 
we had left and find an ex- 
cellent lunch waiting for her, 
and a fly at the station, and a 
friendly little note telling her 
that we had gone out for the 
day, and that we hoped she 
would make herself comfy and 
have a good long rest after 
her journey. Angela would 
altange a bowl of flowers in 
her room. 
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“Don’t whimp,” I said to 
Trene. 

“IT am _ not 
daddy.” 

She was kneeling on the 
edge of her chair with her 
arms and head drooping over 
the back, looking as forlorn 
aS @ robin in snow. 

I explained to them that 
because Miss Seamore was com- 
ing on Saturday it did not 
follow that she would be with 
us officially. “Lessons don’t 
begin till Monday, you know.” 

Visible levitation. 

“We can have our picnic 
just the same.” 

Subsidence of humps. 

“Only I am afraid Miss 
Seamore will be too tired to 
join us.” 

Irene and Val came up behind 
my chair and kissed the top 
of my head. I unfolded the 
Renton Parva project. 

Impotent Chimbashi! I was 
warmed with a sense of deserved 
popularity for the rest of the 
evening, and if there is any- 
thing more satisfying when one 
wakes up in one’s armchair at 
bedtime after ruminating the 
events of the day I don’t 
know it. 

Again Don Quixote lay open 
on the library floor, his riddle 
unsolved. 

Chimbashi with all his in- 
genuity of malice was not a 
rain-compelling sprite. Prob- 
ably he was confused in his 
latitudes and thought we 
wanted rain. He must often 
have been invoked in that 
capacity by those he was re- 
tained to befriend, “calling 


whimping, 
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down the waters from beyond 
the white wall of the sky.” 
Friday was the fifth day of a 
perfect Indian summer. As I 
sat drinking my tea in my 
dressing - gown by the open 
window looking into the garden, 
I wondered if I had said good- 
bye to the East. I had these 
doubts sometimes, but drove 
them out of my head. Not that 
I hankered after the Sudan ; 
it paid for Homersfield. That 
was all. Dear Homersfield, as 
the Brebis said. One need not 
go farther than Homersfield for 
the terrestrial paradise. This 
morning it was at its autumnal 
best. A crop of pink toad- 
stools had sprung up in the 
night on both sides of the drive. 
A fairy avenue. In the matter 
of goblins I preferred Puck to 
Chimbashi. The grass was half- 
silvered with moisture. There 
was a sparkle of dew on the 
gossamer. In the meadow be- 
yond the stackyard erratic 
waves of darker green marked 
the path of the cow called 
Hungry to pasture. The horse- 
chestnut tree in the garden was 
flaming. Ungathered damsons, 
cracked and rusty, hung on 
the trees and sprinkled the 
clipped lawn with rusty beads. 
One or two of the elms were 
already brandishing a yellow 
torch. All the colour was in 
the leaves ; the only flowers in 
the garden were Michaelmas 
daisies and a few lingering sun- 
flowers, great golden discs that 
contrived to look homely and 
exotic at the same time. 
Angela was in the garden 
after breakfast collecting snails 
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for sacrifice when Sellinger 
drove up in his car with 
Clarkson. I was filling my pipe 
by the library window and 
heard him tell her that they 
were on their way to a shoot. 
“Poor old Bob!” I heard, “I 
wish he could join us.” 

I shouted out of the window, 
“* Hullo, Sellinger ; wish I could. 
Next time, perhaps. What news 
of Marjorie ? ” 

“Going strong. We heard 
from her this morning.”’ 

“How did it happen ?”’ 

““A case fell on her when 
she was packing. Jammed her 
against the wall. It was her 
left arm, luckily.” 

They both got out. Sellinger 
explained that they could only 
stay two minutes. Clarkson 
wanted to see the antelope’s 
horn. “Do you still think of 
giving it to the Museum ? ” he 
asked me. 

I told him that I was ready 
to forfeit all private interest 
in Chimbashi if the nation 
wanted him. He was not 
popular at Homersfield. 

“May we come in and have 
a look ? ” 

I led them up to the attic. 
They were both surprised at 
the precautions I had taken 
to secure Chimbashi. Doubly 
locked like a Crown jewel. 
Clarkson turned it over and 
over, and examined it like a 
pundit. 

“Tt’s a duiker horn,” he 
pronounced, ‘“‘ and it has been 
sealed with wax. Do you 


know what tribe it belonged to ? 
Was it the Alunda'? ” 
I told him that I could not 
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remember the name of the 
tribe, but that Miss Ismay 
would be able to tell him. 
It was not a Sudan species. 

Clarkson thought it was a 
charm against the nkala, a 
kind of crab with a head at 
both ends which killed people 
by eating their shadow. 

“Has any one ever seen 
one?” I asked him. 

“It is only visible to the 
witch-doctor,” he explained. 
“There is @ special guild of 
them who make a fat thing out 
of the antidote.” 

He held it up to the light, 
scratched the inside with his 
pocket-knife, and shook the 
loose flakes on to the palm of 
his hand. “Smell it,” he said. 
“No doubt it is the identical 
anti-nkala preparation. What 
does it remind you of? ” 

It reminded me of the mousey 
smell of crushed hound’s-tongue. 
Sellinger sniffed it and thought 
he detected the savour of bats 
in a church tower. 

“ Well, that’s what the nkala 
smells of. The diviners tell you 
that the preparation they use 
is made up of the crushed 
heads and claws of defeated 
nkalas which they have called 
up out of the water. Set a 
nkala to catch a nkala. As 
no one else has ever seen one 
the witch-doctors have the 
monopoly.” 

Clarkson asked me if I could 
find him a sheet of brown paper 
to wrap it up in. 

Here was a golden chance. 
I was greatly tempted. In five 
minutes the house might be 
quit of Chimbashi for ever. 
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But I decided that it would not 
be playing the game. Suppos- 
ing Clarkson got smashed up in 
the train or in a taxi going to 
the museum! His blood would 
be on my head. 

“e No,” I said. ce Don’t 
bother. I’ll post it myself.” 

“As you please,” he said. 
“ Perhaps a formal presentation 
would be better. In a fortnight 
or so you will get a gilt-edged 
letter of thanks from _ the 
trustees.” 

We ran into Val at the 
bottom of the stairs. He was 
being hotly pursued by Irene, 
and was calling out to her over 
his shoulder, “‘ Devils must go. 
Devils must go.” It was some 
Indian chant they had picked 
up—heaven knows where. 

Sellinger collared him and 
held him up in his arms. 
“Yes, young man, devils are 
going,” he said, “and about 
time too. Don’t you think so, 
Clayton ? How is Miss Hudson, 
by the way ? ” 

“She is doing very well,” I 
told him, “but what is the 
connection ? ”’ 

Sellinger raised his eyebrows 
meaningly as if we shared some 
common secret. I had been 
wondering why he was suddenly 
reconciled to my giving away 
Marjorie’s present. 

“And how 
knees ? ” 

I pushed him firmly into the 
motor. ‘Go and frighten your 
partridges,’”’ I said. The dear 
old boy was a notoriously bad 
shot. 

They drove off and the 
children returned to their game. 


are Joan’s 
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I saw Val dive into the shrub- 
bery, shouting, “ Devils must 
go! Devils must go!”’ and Irene 
at his heels, her long mane of 
chestnut hair flowing behind. 

When I next heard their 
voices the bonds of fraternity 
were dissolved. They were 
quarrelling in the conservatory. 

“You agreed, ”’ I heard. 

*““T didn’t.” 

“You know the papilio is 
worth all the rest.” 

“‘ You promised, ifi——”’ 

The angry high-pitched voices 
were raised in a concert of 
passion. Soon they became 
indistinguishable. Then I heard 
Irene say— 

“TIT hate you. Id rather go 
out alone with Miss Seamore.”’ 

Then Val’s_ rejoinder, “I 
wont go to the picnic. You’d 
spoil it. I am never going any- 
where with you again. Never.” 

“I wouldn’t have you, little 
pig.” 

The silence which followed 
this announcement was omin- 
ous. A few minutes afterwards 
a crimson and breathless Val 
Stalked up to Angela in the 
garden. “‘ Mummy,” he panted, 
“please may I have my lunch 
brought up to me in my bed- 
room, and my tea and my 
supper? I couldn’t eat it if 
Irene were there. I have de- 
cided never to have anything 
to do with her again.” 

“Little goose,” said Angela, 
** stay here.” 

She called Irene, who was 
still in the conservatory. 
*“* Now, stand there. Say you 
are sorry. One, two, three. 
Both together.” 
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They bleated, ‘‘ I am sorry,” 
but without conviction. 

“One, two, three. 
together. Shake hands.” 

It was the limpest of hand- 
shakes. 

““Now run away. If there 
is any more nonsense you will 
begin lessons to-morrow with 
Miss Seamore instead of going 
to the picnic.” 

The two self-conscious little 
figures went off in studiously 
different directions. 

“‘Chimbashi! ” I whispered 
to Angela. ‘“‘ He is eating their 
shadows. I wish we had let 
Clarkson take him.” 

We agreed to pack him and 
take him to the post-office 
after lunch. 

At lunch neither of them 
spoke a word. Even when I 
told Aunt Hudson that Chim- 
bashi’s sentence had been com- 
muted to transportation for life, 
and that he was going to the 
British Museum, they did not 
seem interested. 

*“Wouldn’t Mr Bliss have 
liked it?’ the Brebis sug- 
gested innocently. ‘‘ Why do 
you laugh, Angela dear? Per- 
haps he doesn’t collect horns.” 

**T believe he collects every- 
thing,” I said. ‘‘ Uncle Bliss is 
very catholic in his tastes.” 

** How dreadful ! ’’ sighed the 
Brebis. ‘‘ But I have always 
suspected it.’ 

All this time the children 
were moping, as glum as two 
mutes. Val pecked at his food. 
He seemed literally incapable 
of swallowing anything with 
Irene for a vis-a-vis. Irene was 
jerky and unresponsive to the 


Both 
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Brebis. Evidently the roof of 
her sky had fallen in, or the 
floor had given way, but that 
was no excuse for being rude. 

“You must finish your pud- 
ding,” Angela told her. 

“TIT can’t,” she said crossly. 
“T haven’t digested half of it 
yet.” 

“Then get up and digest it 
outside. No dessert for sulky 
little people.”’ 

Irene got down, red as a 
peony, and left the table. She 
shut the door with a bang and 
then opened it again, and closed 
it very gently so as to pretend 
that she was not in a temper. 
“T don’t want any dessert,”’ 
she said through the chink. 

The Brebis looked puzzled. 
“What can have happened to 
the child ? ”’ 

“What was 
about ? ’’? I asked Val. 
sion of spoils ? ”’ 

Val’s reply was a deepening 
crimson. His lips twitched, 
but no sound came out of them. 
To give him a chance of pulling 
himself together Angela sent 
him off with a message to Jessie. 
“Take a pear with you,” she 
added tactfully, to spare him 
the necessity of coming back. 

“No, thank you, Mummy, I 
don’t want one.” 

This was something beyond 


the quarrel 
** Divi- 


&@ whimp. 
“What can have upset 
them?” Aunt Hudson ex- 


claimed. 

“The dispute,” I explained 
to her, choosing my words 
carelessly, ‘“‘is whether they 
Should continue to have a 
communal museum.”’ 
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The Brebis was shocked. She 
hoped that I would put my 
foot down firmly on the idea— 
I quote herown metaphor. She 
distrusted communism and 
everything Russian. 

‘** But this is a different kind 
of communism, Aunt Huddy,” 
Angela assured her. 

‘Perhaps, my dear, but I 
think all kinds of communism 
are wrong. If you ask me, I 
believe it is that which is 
ruining France.” 

“But surely France is not 
turning Bolshevik.” 

Aunt Hudson qualified her 
statement. ‘It is not Bolshevik 
yet,’’ she conceded, “‘ but there 
are communal schools every- 
where. There was one at Dax. 
And it is not only in the towns ; 
the villages have them too. 
That is the beginning, don’t 
you think so? Quite enough 
to explain all their irreligion 


and papacy.” 
I left Angela to the in- 
struction of the travelled 


Brebis, and mounted the stairs 
to the attic. Chimbashi’s hour 
had come. I exhumed him 
roughly from his incongruous 
company in the sea chest, 
wrapped him up in several 
thicknesses of brown paper, 
bound him with an old fishing- 
line as tightly as a spliced 
cricket bat, and delivered him 
to Angela to tie on the label 
and fasten off the ends. 

‘* Now,’ I said as we started 
to the post-office, ‘‘I don’t see 
what he can do to us.” 

“T don’t think he will like 
being sent away,’ Angela 
replied. 
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It was only then that I 
remembered the circumstances 
of his last transfer. Marjorie 
had received him from her 
tame chief on the morning of an 
earthquake. I tried to con- 
jecture what a_ translated 
African bogey would reckon as 
a set-off to an earthquake in 
quiet Homersfield, and after 
totting it all up concluded 
that Chimbashi owed us a 
trifle on the balance. I hoped 
we had had our earthquake. 
However, I warned Angela. 

“* *Ware cross roads ! ” 

But there was no need. At 
the sight of the most innocent- 
looking cow coming down the 
road she climbed over the 
nearest gate into a field. When 
we heard a motor we both 
backed into the hedge. 


Val was lying flat on his 
tummy on the lawn when we 
started for our walk. We 
called to him to come with us, 
but he pretended not to hear. 
He spent the whole afternoon 
in the garden. When we came 
back, relieved of Chimbashi, he 
was mooning about darkly in 
the shrubbery. 

“Hullo, Val. What have 
you been doing? ”’ 

** Nothing, Daddy.”’ 

*“* Where’s Irene ? ” 

“T don’t know.”’ 

Where was Irene? She was 
not at tea. It was the first 
time in my life that I had 
known her miss tea. Where 
was she hiding? She and Val 
had an uncanny gift of making 
themselves invisible. Like the 
nkala. Was this Chimbashi’s 


earthquake? The air was 
charged with apprehension. 
Angela was abstracted; she 
put two lumps of sugar in the 
Brebis’s tea; the Brebis hated 
sugar in her tea. ‘‘ What can 
have happened to the chil- 
dren?’ she kept saying. Val 
had developed an _  absent- 
minded appetite. The door 
opened,‘ but it was only Jessie 
with the scones which we had 
forgotten. No, I reassured my- 
self, we have had our earth- 
quake ; this is only a seismic 
tremor, part of the subsidence. 
Naturally Irene would be re- 
luctant to present herself. One 
remembers the poignancy of 
children’s quarrels, those dis- 
putes that seemed the end of 
everything, the conviction that 
the door was for ever closed. 
The first wounds the two little 
angry animals deal one another 
do not hurt much; it is after 
they have separated that the 
salt entersin. If only the peace- 
breaker, the other party, would 
come forward, his eyes opened, 
and say, ‘I’m sorry. I didn’t 
mean it,” all might be for- 
given. But peace-breakers are 
hardened and obstinate. The 
children’s meeting would be 
difficult. And here Val, who 
had stayed in the arena, had 
the advantage of Irene, who 
had gone off in high dudgeon 
and would have to come back. 
His part was the more dignified. 
It was for her to find her way, 
awkward and shame-faced, in 
the new dimension, while he 
sat still, established. 

“Where can the child be? ” 
moaned the Brebis. 
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I kept my eyes fixed on the 
drive. Penitent, or impenitent, 
Irene’s entrée would be com- 
plicated by her behaviour at 
lunch. She had been cross and 
rude. It wasn’t Val only she 
would have to face. The one 
sweet in her bitterness would 
be that she knew we were 
anxious, and that the longer 
she stayed away the more 
frightened we should be, and 
therefore the more ready to 
forgive. Little strategist. 

“Val,” I said, “what did 
you quarrel about ? ”’ 

“ Nothing, Daddy.”’ 

“ Well, then, let’s go and look 
for her.” 

We all four trooped out into 
the garden. The Brebis began 
to peer under the laurel bushes, 
one by one, methodically, as if 
it had been a game of hide and 
seek. ‘‘ Where do you hide ? ” 
I asked Val. He took us to 
the loft above the cow called 
Hungry, where we found two 
depressions in the hay like the 
forms of two hares. This was 
their retreat when Lady Potter 
came, and suchlike hippogriffs, 
or when Miss Seamore wandered 
about the garden calling them 
for some walk or errand, outside 
the schedule. I envied them 
their gift of invisibility. Val 
had become very confidential. 
He told me how one day she 
tracked them to the barn and 
they saw her gaunt equine face 
Taise itself through the trap- 
door. But it was a fruitless 
Teconnaissance. They lay still, 
completely buried. I envied 
them their fragrant litter. It 
one could be buried in hay 
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instead of mould, death would 
lose half its terrors. I called 
Irene’s name, hoping that she 
might have buried herself again 
in the hay. Val gently prodded 
@ suspicious-looking heap with 
a pitchfork. But there was no 
relic of Irene in the loft except 
her bathing-dress, which was 
hanging from a beam. It must 
have been there since August. 
I could see that Val was 
frightened, or he would never 
have betrayed their secret 
places,—the dark hole through 
which they squeezed into the 
loft through the gable of the 
cart-shed, their Father Holt’s 
chamber, the bole of the pollard 
hornbeam, the ditch covered 
with elder where the shade was 
so thick that nothing grew, the 
flat - topped straw -rick where 
they were as safe as on a desert 
island when they had scrambled 
to the top and kicked away the 
ladder and lay ready to slide 
down when Irene pronounced 
that the coast was clear. 
Another bolt-hole was the dis- 
used pig-sty in farmer Stubbs’ 
garden, which they preferred to 
any, in spite of the nettles, 
because it was trespassing. I 
hoped that I would find her 
here and that she would jump 
out at me with a “ Boo,” and 
clasp my knees and clamber up 
on to my back, and pretend 
that it was all a game. But 
Irene was not to be found in 
any of these lurking-places. 
We returned to the house. 
T had a thin hope that she might 
have slipped back while we 
were looking for her, but the 
Brebis was alone on the door- 
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step. “Where can the child 
be ? ”’ she sighed. 

It was getting dark. We 
separated to reconnoitre her 
favourite haunts. Val and I 
went down to the river—I 
pictured her coiled up like a 
squirrel in one of her hollow 
willows; Angela to Cuckoo 
Lane; Jessie to the village ; 
John, the Providence of Joan, 
to ask if she had been seen on 
the Renton Magna road. We 
knocked up Farmer Stubbs as 
we passed, but she had not been 
down to the river by his 
meadows. As we came back I 
looked for a light in Irene’s 
window. It was dark. Angela 
arrived at the same moment. 
Irene was not in Cuckoo Lane, 
nor in Primrose Wood, nor in 
NightjarCoppice, and shehad not 
been seen in the village or on the 
Renton Magna road. The table 
in the work-room was laid for 
the children’s supper, but I told 
Jessie they would dine with us. 

“Shall I lay a place for Miss 
Irene too?” she asked, like a 
rustic Sibyl. 

“Yes,” I answered shortly. 

But none of us dined. We 
were much too miserable. For 
hours I had felt that salt taste 
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in my mouth which ascends 
from the stomach to the throat, 
the foretaste of desolation. I 
remembered partings from 
Irene, particularly one day at 
the end of my first leave when I 
had said good-bye to Angela, 
and shut the door of her room, 
and heard Irene calling me 
from the nursery to come back 
as I was going downstairs. 
She toddled out on to the 
landing to meet me with a 
hair-brush in her hand and 
said, “‘ Are you going inside the 
Sewdan, Daddy; then let me 
brush your hair before you go 
inside the Sewdan.” I was 
getting maudlin with suspense 
and fear. I have only once been 
more frightened, and that was 
in the hour when the cause of 
our trouble first saw the light. 

Angela was magnificent. She 
always is in the face of big 
things. Not a hint of despair. 
As she stood in the hall, 
reassuringly cool, revolving the 
next phase in the search, Val 
came up to her and stroked the 
sleeve of her coat. 

“Mummy,” he said, ‘‘ I want 
Irene to have the papilio, and 
everything in the museum. I 
can start another one.”’ 


IX. IRENE DISCOVERS SANCHO PANZA. 


I do not believe Irene had an 
idea where she was going when 
she burst out of the room 
and closed the door so gently 
behind her. It was Irene contra 
mundum, but primarily Irene 
contra Val. The first need 
would be for some further 





assertion, something to make 
Val envious, some proof of 
worth, implicit vindication. She 
felt very brave and desperate, 
only she could not see a way of 
acting heroically. There was 
nothing within the bounds of 
her daily walks to inspire her. 
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The familiar fields and hedges, 
cattle and sheep, were their 
common property, a matter-of- 
fact world which she would 
have to leave behind if she 
looked for individual] adventure. 
She had no plan in her head, 
but abstractedly followed a 
path of her own across the 
meadows, burrowing through 
gaps in the hedges until she 
found herself in the neighbour- 
hood of Homersfield station. 
Then she remembered the 2.30 
train to Renton Parva. Sud- 
denly it all became clear. She 
would go to the Clapperhouse 
and see Uncle Bliss. She would 
see the museum, and the 
animals, if they had come, 
anyhow the stuffed hippopota- 
mus; and she would come 
home and tell Val. He should 
hear of all these things through 
her, hear, but not see. After- 
wards they would go and see 
them together. Irene trium- 
phant could see herself forgiv- 
ing Val. 

Luckily she had fourpence in 
her pocket to pay for her 
ticket one way, part of Uncle 
Bliss’s sixpence. She had never 
been a railway journey alone 
before, and she had the train 
almost to herself, and felt very 
important. 

Renton Parva Station is close 
to the river. In a few minutes 
she found herself in the scabious 
field where we were going to 
picnic the next day in spite of 
Miss Seamore. She had for- 
gotten the picnic, and now 
Somehow she could not picture 
herself slipping back by the 
side of Val again in a family 
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jaunt as if nothing had hap- 
pened. The most dreadful un- 
retractable things had been 
spoken. And she had for- 
gotten Miss Seamore. That 
meant the end of the holidays, 
and Irene hated ends. 

Putting her story together 
from hints that escaped her 
afterwards I gathered that the 
adventure had lost some of its 
colour by the time she dived 
into her burrow. Anger was 
wearing off, and with it, of 
course, the inspiration to act 
heroically. Still, being a very 
resolute and determined young 
person, she went on. 

The children’s burrow, it 
should be explained, was the 
tangle of undergrowth through 
which the Renton Parva beck, 
or the beck as it was called 
for short, flowed into the 
Homer. This small trickle of 
a stream was their river of 
romance. It led into an un- 
charted country. Every holi- 
days they had explored a little 
farther, but never far enough, 
never as far as the grounds of 
the Clapperhouse, which even 
before Uncle Bliss burst upon 
the family was a remote and 
alluring objective. Now that 
he was installed the mystery 
that hung about the secret 
windings of the beck became 
more iridescent. Did it not 
flow out of the lake that held 
the sacred crocodile? And if 
they followed it up would it 
not lead to the Abode of Bliss 
itself, a wonderland peopled 
with a strange fauna, a great 
house inhabited by a strange 
gruff man, half-ogre, half-fairy 
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godfather, who was reputed to 
be in possession of keys that 
would unlock treasures that 
were not to be found in the 
British Museum. Irene was 
not afraid of Uncle Bliss in 
spite of his bear-like exterior. 
Besides, he had promised that 
one day he would show her 
everything. What was to pre- 
vent one day being this after- 
noon ? 

Irene crept through the alder 
and hazel cover on all-fours. 
The brambles tore at her skirt, 
and the burs covered her all 
over with sticky bristles, stuck 
in her hair, and pricked her 
through her stockings. Every 
now and then she came to a 
gap where she could peep 
through at the stream where 
the forget-me-not lingered in 
ferny nooks, and oak trees 
spread mossy arms across, and 
dipped yellow fingers into the 
ripple. Or she would find 
herself in open country and 
dive back into her burrow. 
For it was taboo to leave it. 
She would look through a 
window of floating seeds and 
gossamer on the meadows which 
the devil’s bit scabious covered 
with purple. Then back into 
the shady underworld. It was 
darkest on the sandy rises 
under the blackthorn scrub 
where the rabbits lived. She 
sat among their burrows still 
aS a stone until they came out 
and sat by her. She looked into 
the black eye of one which 
stared at her until she put out 
her tongue, when it lolloped off 
to the next hollow. They 
hardly took the trouble to run 


away, and an old _ blackbird 
refused to budge for her. 

Presently she came to a 
clearing where a patch of water- 
mint by an old saw-pit smelt 
sweet and earthy. There was a 
stack of faggots, by the side of 
which the blackened stalks of 
the marsh thistle stood over 
her head. This was the farthest 
point that she and Val had 
reached in their explorations. 
She remembered that they had 
driven a stake into the ground 
to mark the spot, twenty paces 
from the faggots in the direction 
of the stream, fifteen paces to 
the left of the track where the 
burrow started again after the 
clearing. They had been read- 
ing ‘Treasure Island.’ She 
looked for the stake and found 
it untouched. It had their 
initials scratched on it, I. C., 
V. C.,—the boundary stone of 
the Claytonian Empire, an 
empire which they had sworn to 
extend by slow conquest to its 
Ultima Thule, the source of the 
beck. 

Irene absentmindedly pulled 
up the terminal post as if she 
were going to carry it on with 
her. Then she turned and put 
it back. The beginning of the 
unknown was a thicket ol 
sloes to be penetrated on one’s 
tummy or on all-fours. Rabbit 
territory again. There was 4 
continual scurry ahead, white 
rumps plunging into safety. 
Soon she came to a sort of a 
tunnel which led to a warren, 
where she sat down to rest. 
She was beginning to feel lonely 
again. Something seemed to 
have taken the wind out of the 
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sail of adventure. The air was 
full of the complaints of in- 
jured rooks. Autumn was 
melancholy. Why should there 
be ends and complaints? She 
was happy enough one minute, 
and the next she was depressed. 
That was silly. She sat so 
still that the rabbits came out 
again, and she watched a trickle 
of sunlight steal through the 
cover, and glint in a cobweb, 
and burnish a red dock leaf 
behind until a cloud dulled it, 
and she came to a sort of de- 
finition in her mind that happy 
people were people who never 
bothered about ends, or at 
least not until they had come. 
She had often bothered about 
them before they came, and 
that was silly too. A sudden 
heavy tearing and flapping on 
the other side of the stream, 
as if some one were pulling off 
the top of an oak, startled her 
from her reverie, as a pair of 
wood pigeons broke through the 
foliage across the beck. 

She abandoned the disturbed 
nook and wandered farther into 
the burrow. It, at least, seemed 
to have no end. Tea and 
blackberry jam and Devonshire 
cream were miles and miles 
behind. The thought of them 
made her feel empty inside. 
She began to think of Val. 
They had quarrelled before and 
made it up. Why couldn’t they 
cancel all the horrid things they 
had said? ‘Val, you are not 
a pig.” “Trene, I like going 
out for walks with you.” Ten- 
tative and sheepish advances ; 
awkward, but healing. She 
was glad that she had left the 
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stake behind. Val ought to 
have been with her. It was 
mean to steal a march on him. 
Why not go home at once? 
It would soon be dark. Be- 
sides, if she got to the Clapper- 
house, Uncle Bliss might be 
angry; he might not want to 
see her. Irene hesitated. She 
hated unfinished adventures ; 
they were worse than ends; 
and she must be nearly at the 
end of her burrow. Why not 
go and spy, see the cages, 
peep into the windows of the 
house through the shrubbery, 
and if Uncle Bliss caught her, 
pretend that she had come to 
call? It would be perfectly 
true. She had come to call. 

Still it would not be very 
loyal to Val, this encroachment 
on their joint territory. Irene 
was no longer emulous; she 
did not want to go home and 
vaunt to him. They would go 
together the first chance they 
had of escape, and carry on the 
terminal post with them, and 
plant it in the park where the 
beck came out of the lake. 
She had only to unfold the 
plan to Val and they would be 
allies again. She was on the 
point of turning back home 
when she remembered that she 
had only got a single ticket and 
would have to borrow fourpence 
from Uncle Bliss. That decided 
it. 

She crept on until she 
emerged from the tunnel, and 
after traversing a country rich 
in surprises came to a dry bank 
with a hazel hedge on it. There 
was @ gap into which the 
burdocks had crowded. She 
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had to part them to creep 
through. On the other side a 
gravel path led to an old cottage 
covered with ivy. Grey smoke 
was curling out of a chimney 
over the gable. Ivy and smoke 
made her feel cosy. She stole 
along the flecked path until she 
came to a border of Michaelmas 
daisies which half hid a tiny 
square lawn. The gate at the 
end of the path opened into 
the park. Irene’s heart jumped 
to her throat. Beyond the 
privet hedge in the bracken she 
saw an antlered head moving. 
The herd emerged, white bellies, 
speckled flanks, and gazed 
quietly at the cottage. They 
must have escaped, she thought. 
Some of the animals had come, 
then. If the stags, why not the 
lioness and cubs? The lake 
might be full of crocodiles. 
Why had not Uncle Bliss told 
her? Was he keeping it as a 
surprise ? 

She became aware of some- 
thing moving the other side of 
the border of Michaelmas 
daisies. She looked over and 
saw @ white-haired old lady 
bending down and emptying an 
apronful of damsons into a 
basket. The old lady looked up 
at the same moment, and her 
eyes lighted on a little girl 
standing wide-eyed beside a 
sunflower, a very untidy little 
girl, all brown and scratched 
and covered with burs, and over 
her boots in mud, and her 
mouth stained with black- 
berries. Her eyes were brown 
too, and dreamy, a shade 
browner than her skin. 

‘“‘ Well, I never!” said the 
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old lady, which was exactly 
what Mummy might have said. 

Irene had never seen such 
bright eyes under such white 
hair. 

“T am afraid I am tres- 
passing,” she said. 

“Trespassing! No such 
thing, my dear. Not for the 
likes of you. But where did you 
drop from ? ” 

““T came by my burrow.” 
Irene gave an outline of her 
itinerary. 

“Well, I never!” the old 
lady repeated. ‘‘ No wonder 
you look like a little pin- 
cushion. Come inside and let 
me brush the burs off you. But 
I dare say you’d like a cup of 
tea.” 

Irene followed her into the 
cottage. The kettle was steam- 
ing and singing, shouting, one 
might say, with joy and pro- 
mise. Never had she felt more 
like tea. And the table was 
spread with bread and butter, 
and harvest cake. This was 
the top of adventure. Better 
than Alice in Wonderland. She 
wished Val were with her. 

While the old lady was laying 
a third place Irene looked round 
the room. Her first idea was 
that she had stumbled on to 
Uncle Bliss’s museum and that 
her hostess was the caretaker. 
Every inch of the wall and all 
the shelves were taken up with 
stuffed specimens, birds and 
fish and animals, herons, and 
kingfishers, stoats, foxes, owls, 
some of them in glass cases, 
some simply stuck on stands, 
or hanging from nails on the 
wall. The door of the room 
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at the other end of the cottage 
was open, and she could see 
that the collection had over- 
flowed into it and filled the 
passage between. 

“T see you have got a 
museum,” she said tactfully. 
It would never do to give the 
old lady the impression that 
she thought these treasures 
belonged to somebody else. 

Facts justified her diplomacy. 
The “‘lumber,” as the old lady 
called it, was her son’s. She 
didn’t “hold with it ’’ herself. 
She liked a parlour in apple-pie 
order. With all that stuffed 
vermin about you couldn’t keep 
a place clean. 

“T think it is beautiful,” 
Irene said. 

The old lady took down a 
moulting owl from a shelf and 
held it out at arm’s length for 
Irene to see. “TI call it nasty 
rubbish,” she said, flicking the 
loose feathers into the grate 
with the corner of her apron. 
“One of these days, I tell him, 
I'll put it on the fire.” 

But Irene knew she didn’t 
mean it. Putting two and two 
together it began to dawn on 
her in whose cottage she was. 

“Ts stuffing his perfession ? ”’ 
she asked. 

“ Stuffing and mounting,’’ the 
old lady amended. ‘“‘ He stuffs 
for Mr Bliss.” 

“Not Staff?” 
claimed. 

“Staff, to be sure. You'll 
have heard Mr Bliss tell of him, 
maybe. That’s him whistling.” 

Irene heard a melodious pipe 
coming from the direction of 
the park. She listened en- 
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tranced until the music stopped 
and the window was darkened 
by a strange foreign-looking 
figure. It was Staff with his 
flute in his hand. 

He stared in at her, and 
his mother introduced them 
through the window. “The 
young lady has come to see 
Mr Bliss. From Homersfield, 
didn’t you say, my dear? ” 

‘**Then you'll be Miss Irene,” 
Staff said. Irene said he spoke 
strangely. ‘‘ And where be Mr 
Val? ” 

Staff’s erratic eyes searched 
the room alternately, like an 
electric-torch turned on and 
off, as if he expected to find 
Val in @ corner or under the 
table. 

Irene watched him, fasci- 
nated. But I must give her 
own account of the person and 
accomplishments of her hero. 
To begin with, he was wearing 
“a beeyutiful brown velveteen 
suit with ribs all down it.” 
And there was “something 
funny about his eyes, like a 
magician. He never looked at 
you with both eyes at the 
same time, and sometimes you 
didn’t know which it was he 
was looking at you with. And 
he is the most wonderful 
stuffer. And he plays the most 
beautiful tunes on a _ flute, 
which he made himself out of an 
elder stalk, and he has promised 
to make me one. And he can 
imitate all the different noises 
animals make, and make them 
come from where he likes. He 
did a cat under the dresser, 
and a dog in the hall, and a 
hyena in the garden. Mrs Staff 
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says it is ventiloquising, like 
the man from Masculine and 
Devant’s.”’ 

** And where be Mister Val ? ”’ 
Staff repeated. 

“He hasn’t come,” Irene 
said. ‘He is coming another 
day.” 

“Well, I’ll take you to see 
Mr Bliss after tea. But you’d 
better make a good tea first. 
You won't get none over 
there.” 

Irene was making a very 
good tea; she had never made 
a better. And so was Staff. 
This was another of his accom- 
plishments. He ate as if stuff- 
ing were really his ‘“ perfes- 
sion.”” Nearly a whole loaf 
and half the harvest cake. 

Irene was beginning to feel 
dubious again about Uncle 
Bliss and the Clapperhouse. 
Mrs Staff looked so kind that 
she thought she would borrow 
the fourpence for the ticket 
from her. Besides, it was 
getting dark. 

“TI don’t think there will be 
time to see Mr Bliss now,’’ she 
ventured. “It is so late. I 
am afraid I will miss my 
train.”’ 

Staff looked at his watch, 
and told her that she would 
have plenty of time. The 
supper train; that was 6.35 
at Renton Parva. He could 
take her to the governor in 
five minutes. They would find 
him at the stables converting 
the loose-boxes into a men- 
agerie. ‘‘ Cages for lions,’ he 
added contemptuously. 

Irene inwardly exulted. This 
put a different complexion on 
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the case. ‘“‘ Have any of the 
animals come yet ? ”’ she asked. 

“Come? No, and if you ask 
me, they aren’t likely to come.” 

Irene’s spirits fell. ‘“‘ But 
the stags have come. I saw 
them. They must have got 
out.” 

*“* Bless your heart, the deer 
have been in the park these hun- 
dred years. Colonel Slingsby’s 
grandfather brought them.” 

“But he promised me he 
was going to have a lioness and 
cubs, and a hippopotamus, and 
a giraffe, and——”’ 

“Bless your heart,” said 
Staff, ““ whatever has he been 
filling your head with?” But, 
seeing her disappointment, he 
added, ‘“‘They may come. 
There’s no telling what the 
Governor ’ll be at.’ Here he 
reflectively bisected the re- 
mainder of the cake. ‘‘ And 
if they do come, as likely as 
not he will send them away 
again.” 

“ But why ? ” asked Irene. 

Staff did not answer her 
question directly. But after 
another pause for more stuff- 
ing, he observed, “ There’s 
nothing so curious as folk.”’ 

Mrs Staff hoped that they 
would never come. Putting 
animals into cages was another 
thing she did not hold with. 
“You wouldn’t like to be shut 
up in a cage, I am sure, after 
having all the world to roam 
in.”’ 

This was an uncomfortable 
grown-up way of thinking about 
zoological gardens which had 
not touched Irene’s sympa- 
thetic imagination. She care- 
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fully removed it to a corner at 
the back of her mind. She 
asked Staff to tell her the 
names of his stuffed animals, 
and to explain to her the differ- 
ence between a weasel and a 
stoat. “‘ And what was that 
angry smooth-coated animal 
which showed its teeth ? ” ‘‘ An 
otter?’ She had never seen 
one before. ‘‘ No,” said Staff. 
“They’re not in the way of 
showing themselves.” 

He imitated the cry of the 
otter at night. This opened 
the ventriloquistic entertain- 
ment, after which Irene asked 
him to play to her on his flute. 
Staff played a meandering Afri- 
can tune, which converted the 
gamekeeper’s cottage into a 
medicine man’s hut. Irene 
was perfectly content. Staff 
was sufficient. She had no 
inclination to test unexplored 
grades of Bliss. But the prosy 
side of the magician asserted 
itself when he dropped his 
flute and reminded her that 
if she wished to spend half an 
hour at the Clapperhouse before 
catching her train, it was time 
to be making a start. 

Irene didn’t wish, but there 
seemed to be no getting out 
of it. 

Staff, surveying his collection 
of stuffed exhibits with a re- 
volving sweep of his operative 
eye, asked her if there was any- 
thing she would like to take 
away with her. 

“Oh, but I couldn’t,” Irene 
faltered. 

“There’s plenty more where 
they came from.” 

Irene hesitated. 
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Mrs Staff added her per- 
suasions. ‘“‘ Yes, my dear, do 
take away as much of that 
lumber as you can carry. It 
would be a good riddance, I am 
sure.” 

Irene wavered between the 
owl and the hedgehog, and chose 
the hedgehog because of its 
bristles. She would not let 
Staff carry it for her, because 
she liked to feel the bristles 
under her arm, and to adjust 
her embrace so that they did 
not prick her too much. 

“You are most like a little 
hedgehog yourself,’ Mrs Staff 
said, “‘ with all those burs on 
you. You must let me brush 
them off before you go to the 
Clapperhouse.”’ 

Irene presented that bell- 
shaped back view of little girls 
which is so affecting to old 
folk. 

Mrs Staff was such a long 
time pulling out the burs that 
it was quite dark when they 
left the cottage. An owl was 
hooting in the elm by the gate. 
“Can you do that ? ”’ she asked 
Staff ; and, according to Irene, 
Staff hooted better than the 
owl. Anyhow, another owl 
answered him. And he called 
the deer to him. Irene hid 
behind a tree, and a large 
doe came and rubbed her 
nose against his pocket. It 
was just light enough to see 
her spots. 

So more time was lost in 
crossing the park, and when 
they got to the stables they 
found Uncle Bliss working by 
the light of two hurricane 
lanterns. 
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He beamed and boomed at 


the sight of Irene. ‘“‘ Hullo,” 
he said; “this is a bit of 
luck. The second to-day.” 


Irene felt a huge bear’s arm 
round her waist, and was 
hoisted up on to his shoulder. 
**'Where’s Val? What’s that 
you have got under your arm ? 
A gift, eh?” 

“Tt is a hedgehog,” Irene 
explained. ‘“‘ Mr Staff gave it 
me.” 

** My little Queen of Sheba. 
She shall have apes, ivory, and 
peacocks.” 

** Have you bought the dino- 
saur’s egg ? ’’ Irene asked him. 

Uncle Bliss flung her into 
the air, and caught her, and 
perched her on the other shoul- 
der. ‘“‘I have,” he bellowed. 
“I got the cable this after- 
noon. That was my first bit 
of luck. You are my second.” 

Irene felt very proud at 
being weighed in the scale 
against the dinosaur’s egg that 
cost five figures. She remem- 
bered all the things which five 
figures would buy. “Did it 
cost five figures? ’’ she asked 
him. 

ce Four,” 
Bliss. 

* And what are you going to 
do with the other figure ? ”’ 

“Ah!” said Uncle Bliss. 
‘* We shall see. Come to look 
at the treasures, eh ! ”’ 

“Oh, Uncle’ Bliss, how 
lovely! But won’t I miss 
my train.” 

Uncle Bliss said that he 
would bicycle her to the station. 
He turned to the men and told 
them to stop work. They had 
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stopped, and were staring at 
him from the dark corners of 
the stable. The scene must 
have been unusual; the Gover- 
nor in a new réle. He was 
entirely unselfconscious, of 
course, but Irene noticed their 
astonishment, and felt a little 
shy. She heard him tell Staff 
to take the men to the house 
and give them a glass of beer. 
It was a “ good egg ”’ that the 
dinosaur had laid. It made 
her mount docile under her. 
There was no gruffness left in 
Ursa Major. Probably it was 
the first time he had treated 
the workmen to beer. She 
heard one of them wish that 
“the young lady would drop 
in every night.” Now they 
were outside, and she heard 
the bolt of the lion-house-that- 
was-to-be grate in the catch. 
Staff turned the key. 

I can picture the procession 
to the house: a lantern in 
front, the group of workmen 
with the other lantern behind, 
Uncle Bliss lounging bear-like 
in the middle, Irene swaying 
on his shoulders, feeling as if 
she were perched on the howdah 
of the elephant at the zoo— 
solid foundation of an enduring 
alliance, and Staff, the other 
loyalty, by his side, putting in 
some shrewd comment or play- 
ing a catch on his flute, while 
Uncle Bliss heaped on his sub- 
jugator honorific endearments. 
“My Queen of Sheba! My 
Mongolian Princess !”’ 

‘“‘ Daddy, why did he call me 
a Mongolian Princess ? ” 

““ Because you are like one, I 
suppose.” 
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It was rather apt of Uncle 
Bliss. There was a suspicion of 
the little Kalmuk in Irene with 
her high cheek-bones and 
slightly slanting eyes. She had 
not inherited Angela’s tranquil 
beauty. Her eyes were more 
quizzical, less enigmatic and 
reposeful than her mother’s, 
generally alert and expectant, 
as if she had just seen, or was 
going to see, something surpris- 
ing. And what with Uncle Bliss 
and his Sancho Panza she had 
had her full share of surprises 
to-day. 

They missed their train, of 
course. Irene could not go 
without seeing the stuffed hip- 
popotamus. As it was there 
were @ thousand things she 
hadn’t time to see. She had 
just a glimpse of the butter- 
flies. Then Uncle Bliss turned 
out half the cupboards in the 
house to find the insect she 
dreamed about, the poisonous, 
eight-legged, bird-eating spider. 
It had become an incubus and a 
nightmare, but Uncle Bliss told 
her it was not half so fearsome 
as it sounded, and if she saw it 
she would not dream about it 
again. But it was not to be 
found. The search lost them 
the supper train. 

Irene dined with him in state, 
enthroned on two oriental 
cushions, which were quite un- 
necessary, and not very com- 
fortable, as the hedgehog which 
she insisted on retaining kept 
getting jammed between her 
knees and the table. Still it was 
more Sheba-like. She was the 
first guest who ever stayed to 
dinner at the Clapperhouse. 
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This was Uncle Bliss’ house- 
warming. And a most scrump- 
tious meal it was, by Irene’s 
account of it. It even beat 
Staff’s tea. Uncle Bliss dis- 
covered that his cellar contained 
ginger beer. And he opened a 
huge ox tongue, and tins of 
asparagus, and champignons, 
and stewed fruit, stores he had 
brought home with him from 
Africa. The Clapperhouse was 
run on the principle of the 
caravanserai. One may be 
quite sure that the hunter of 
the pterodactyl was not the 
kind of man to be out of 
emergency rations wherever he 
might happen to be. Irene 
tasted of a delicious dish called 
**Maconochie.” In fact all 
Uncle Bliss’ dishes were new 
to her, except the savoury, 
kippered herrings on toast, 
which reminded her of Cuckoo 
Lane. And of Val. She was 
thinking of Val rather remorse- 
fully when she heard— 

“And what pudding does 
the Queen of Sheba com- 
mand ? ” 

Irene plumped unhesitatingly 
for trifle. 

‘Trifle,’ Uncle Bliss de- 
manded of the flushed and 
heavy - handed Phyllis who 
thumped the dishes on the 
table so heartily. But she 
hadn’t ‘‘ heard speak of trifle.” 
She would ask Mrs Staff. 

“Does Mrs Staff cook for 
you!” 

“Staff or Mrs Staff. Next 
time you come you must try 
Staff’s spatchcock. Sometimes, 
when he is not cooking, he 
joins me at dinner.” 
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** What is spatchcock, Uncle 
Bliss ; is it a bird ? ”’ 

Uncle Bliss was explaining 
when Phyllis interrupted him 
with the announcement that 
trifle would take two days. 

“Two days is no trifle,’ said 
the entertainer of the Queen of 
Sheba. 

Solomon was in a jesting 
mood. That was his second 
joke during dinner. The first 
was when he discovered a large 
green caterpillar in the cauli- 
flower. He described the dish 
as ‘‘crawlyflower,” and told 
Phyllis to take it away, after 
ascertaining that Irene did not 
want the caterpillar for her 
museum. 

** And what does the Queen 
of Sheba suggest as a sub- 
_ stitute for trifle? Pineapple ? 
Peaches ? ” 

“Oh, pineapple, please,” 
cried Irene. “It is my fav- 
ourite fruit.” 

** You haven’t tasted dorian,”’ 
Uncle Bliss said. ‘It is the 
king of fruits. It smells like 
sherry, and tastes like almonds 
and cream, and looks like a 
green porcupine. When we go 
hunting together we will live on 
dorians and lion chops.” 

Irene wished she was grown- 
up like Marjorie and could shoot 
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lions. But Uncle Bliss was not 
interested in Marjorie. 

“Is lion nice to eat?” she 
asked him. 

‘* It’s rather like beefsteak.” 

‘How many have you shot, 
Uncle Bliss ? ” 

“‘ Twenty or thirty.” 

They talked lions over their 
whisky and ginger beer. Uncle 
Bliss told her how Staff had 
saved his life from one. ‘He 
knocked it on the head with the 
butt of my rifle when it was 
eating my hat. The lion ran 
away, but I think it was his 
eye that did it. Staff has a very 
useful eye.” 

“Is Staff very brave ? ”’ 

“* Very brave indeed.” 

**I thought so,’’ said Irene. 

“And now we must be get- 
ting home,” Uncle Bliss con- 
cluded regretfully. ‘‘ Have you 
had enough to eat ? ” 

** Yes, thank you,” said Irene. 
“IT am abserlutely replete. Let 
me kiss the top of your head, 
Uncle Bliss.” 

Ursa Major bowed for the 
salute. His bicycle was in the 
hall. Irene clambered up on to 
his broad back, the hedgehog 
under her arm. Sancho Panza’s 
hedgehog, by the way, was the 
only material spoil she carried 
home from her raid. 


X. THE ABODE OF BLISS. 


“Mummy,” Val was saying 
in the hall, ‘““I want Irene to 
have the papilio and every- 
thing else in the museum. [I 
can start another one.” 

Just at that moment we 


heard the iron clank of the 
gate in the drive, then 4 
high-pitched treble voice, fol- 
lowed by an unmistakable 
boom. 

“* Well, here’s your little rose- 
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bud. Safe and‘’sound, eh! 
Missed the supper train.”’ 

We met them on the steps, 
Irene still pick-a-back. Uncle 
Bliss strode beaming into the 
hall. 

I think Angela and I con- 
cealed our relief, and appeared 
to be expecting her. Of course 
neither of us demanded a word 
of explanation. The situation 
explained itself, as the French 
say. The stage clue to it was 
that Aunt Hudson, realising 
that the suspended pulse of 
life was throbbing normally 
again in the house, slipped 
away, fearing ursine encounters. 

Irene threw one arm round 
Angela’s neck and hugged her ; 
the other still embraced the 
hedgehog, which had become 
a useful stage property. When 
she unclasped and slid down, 
she went straight up to Val 
and held it out to him. 

“Look what Mr Staff has 
given us for our museum,” she 
said. Nothing could have been 
more Sheba-like. 

Val bled his finger on the 
hedgehog manfully. 

I admired her economy of 
phrase. Our museum. The 
plural possessive pronoun con- 
tained the whole alphabet of 
reconciliation. And it was done 
80 gracefully—like Uncle Bliss’ 
Mongolian princess. 

Poor old Val! Irene, the 
peace-breaker, had had all the 
fun and all the adventure, while 
he had been mooning in the 
garden, and now, it seemed, 
she was going to have the glory. 
So illogical are the awards of 
destiny. 


But Val never turned a hair. 
He admired the hedgehog, and 
pricked another finger, like a 
young Spartan. Communism 
was restored. 

Irene began to retail her 
adventures, rapidly, breath- 
lessly. They chiefly concerned 
Staff—Staff and the owl, Staff 
and the doe, Staff and his flute, 
Staff and his “ ventiloquising.”’ 
Too much Staff, I thought, for 
Uncle Bliss. I detected a queer 
look on his face. Could he be 
6é As 39 9 

He turned to Val. “ And 
where has Val been? Why 
didn’t you come with Irene ? ” 

“We lost each other,” Val 
replied truthfully, upholding, 
with pink standards, the Clay- 
tonian honour. 

** Well, well!’’ said Uncle 
Bliss. “‘ You must both come 
to-morrow. You and Irene. 
Why not the whole family, 
eh?” 

He looked at Angela, and 
Angela looked at me and the 
children. To-morrow was the 
picnic, but there was no ques- 
tion which would be the bigger 
treat. Besides, restitution was 
due to Val. 

“Come to lunch,” Uncle 
Bliss suggested. ‘* Sample 
Staff’s spatchcock.” 

“Do, Mummy. Please do. 
Uncle Bliss will give us Mac- 
onochie and pineapple. Won’t 
you, Uncle Bliss ? ”’ 

Irene gave us to understand 
that Uncle Bliss’ repasts were 
something quite super-terres- 
trial. The dinner had been 
** heavenly.” 

Uncle Bliss was visibly elated 
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and flattered. ‘‘ Trifle shall be 
prepared for the Queen of 
Sheba,”’ he urged gallantly. 

It was an urbane and con- 
ciliatory Uncle Bliss. What 
spell had the child cast over 
him? Angela was reminded of 
Calidore bringing home the 
Blatant Beast. That was our 
new name for Ursa Major after 
the harrying of the Brebis, 
strictly between ourselves, of 
course. But Irene had tamed 
him. Butter would not melt 
in his mouth. 

“Tt is very kind of you,” 
Angela said, “‘ but I am afraid 
we should be too many. We 
are having a picnic by the river 
to-morrow. Couldn’t we come 


and see the museum after- 
wards ? ” 
Uncle Bliss accepted this 


change of plan with becoming 
protests. The children were 
crestfallen, but only for a 
moment. Irene’s bright inven- 
tion flashed across the impasse 
like a kingfisher over a muddy 


ditch. ‘“‘The burrow!” she 
cried. ‘‘Let’s all go by the 
burrow.” 


The adventure would balance 
the loss of Uncle Bliss’ lunch, 
even the Maconochie and pine- 
apple. Again she saw herself in 
the réle of pioneer, this time a 
leader with a retinue, bursting 
through the burdock cover into 
Staff’s garden, beckoning us to 
follow, introducing us to Staff’s 
mother, emerging from the 


cottage with the old lady’s 
benediction and more stuffed 
vermin under her arm, and 
Staff playing us across the park 
like a drum-major to the steps 
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of the Clapperhouse. And that 
would be only the beginning. 

When Angela had shepherded 
the children to bed Uncle Bliss 
joined me in the library for a 
whisky-and-soda. I noticed an 
arrested movement of his hand 
to his breast-pocket. For once 
in his life he had forgotten his 
flask. The enchantress again ? 
However, he emitted no sound 
of disgust and gulped down my 
whisky with admirable self- 
restraint, as if it had been his 
own. “Something like a peg, 
Clayton,” he said. And he 
commended my long tumblers, 
the Sudan tumblers, as Angela 
called them, designed for an 
African thirst. ‘‘If there is one 
thing that annoys me it is the 
way they have in these hotels 
and restaurants of giving you a 
whisky -and-soda in a wine- 
glass as if it were a short 
drink.” Uncle Bliss  enter- 
tained a profound contempt for 
Britons who drank like for- 
eigners. Vermouth and liqueurs 
he associated with light women. 
As for cocktails they were a 
symbol of national degeneracy. 

The mention of cocktails re- 
called New York and the dino- 
saur’s egg, which Irene’s exploit 
had driven out of my head. 

“We thought you would be 
on the way to New York,” I 
reminded him. 

*“New York’s off,’ he an- 
nounced triumphantly. “I 
bought the egg this afternoon. 
Had a cable.” 


Uncle Bliss refilled _ his 
tumbler. ‘‘ Bit of an escape 
too,” he added. ‘I had for- 


gotten America was dry.” 
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I congratulated him on all 
counts. ‘‘ Where are you bound 
for next ? ’’ asked him. “ The 
Jiundu swamp ? ” 

No. He thought, the Pyre- 
nees. The pterodactyl hunt 
would mean a lot of ‘‘bundo- 
bast ” and delay. The beast 
was not likely to become extinct 
after having survived since 
glacial times, whereas the first 
severe frost might nip off his 
precious fungus, Czsarea, or 
whatever it was called. In the 
meanwhile he wanted to find 
some one to leave in charge 
while he was away. 

“Tt ought to be easy enough,” 
Isaid. ‘‘ Have you tried an ad- 
vertisement in ‘ The Times ’?”’ 

“I was thinking of you, 
Clayton. Why don’t you give 
up the Sudan? Supposing 
you fail at the next Board. It 
is a toss-up, it seems. What 
are you going to do then? ”’ 

“IT don’t know,” I said, 
“but I’m not going to give 
up the Sudan until the Sudan 
gives up me,” 

Uncle Bliss stared at the 
bottom of his glass. Then after 
& pause he observed, “It 
would be pleasant finding young 
people about when one came 
home.” 

I was sorry for him. He had 
hot a grown-up friend. 

“T was going to suggest five 
hundred,” he said, “but I 
could raise it.” 

The offer would have been 
tempting if it had come from 
any one else. Supposing the 
Medical Board did spin me 
again, if I were agent for the 
Clapperhouse estate I could 
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still keep on MHomersfield ; 
otherwise I should have to sell 
it. But business relations with 
Uncle Bliss were, of course, 
impossible. 

“T am sorry,” I said, ‘ but 
for many reasons I am afraid I 
cannot take it on.” 

“Well, if you won’t, you 
won’t, I suppose, and that’s an 
end of it.” 

Uncle Bliss emptied his 
tumbler and emitted an ursine 
grunt, which, so far as I could 
interpret it, was contradictory 
to the mood, or shape, in which 
he had arrived charioted by 


Irene. However, he did not 
tell me to “do the other 
thing.” 


The Brebis did not feel at all 
equal to the burrow; nor to 
any road for that matter, or 
method of progress, or avenue 
of approach, that had at the 
end of it the Abode of Bliss. 
Neither was Angela a burrowing 
person; brambles and burs, 
and gaps in hedges, and muddy 
ditches she abhorred. So it was 
decided at breakfast that they 
should spend the day at Homer- 
ton shopping, and have lunch 
at the dear little restaurant in 
the square opposite the cathe- 
dral where Aunt Hudson could 
see the Chapter and the minor 
canons coming in and out, and 
tea at the confectioners’ in the 
market-place where they made 
the most lovely little tapering 
coco-nut cakes, white at the 
top and brown at the base, like 
Fujiyama. It would be quite 
an adventure for them, and in 
the evening they would have a 

H2 
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carriage to take them and their 
parcels from the station to the 
house. Angela would buy the 
Brebis a sachet, and the Brebis 
would buy Angela a bag. She 
was always buying new ones or 
having them presented to her, 
and they seemed to give her 
pleasure, though what she did 
with the old ones I was never 
able to discover, for a dead 
donkey is not so rare a thing in 
my experience as a discarded 
bag. 

So we all had adventures 
after our kind. Our first one 
was an unexpected and entirely 
unforgetable glimpse of Miss 
Seamore. We had forgotten her 
existence, and were sauntering 
along the bank of the river in 
the second meadow from the 
station when the train clanked 
and rattled over the Homer by 
the iron bridge. It was the 
train that crossed the one we 
got out of at Renton Parva. 
As usual it was almost empty, 
but not quite. I felt a tug at 
my coat and heard a h—sh in 
Val’s scouting whisper. The 
children had taken cover. In a 
second I was flat on the grass 
beside them behind an alder 
bush. The parrot-like head 
and beak of the governess 
protruded from a window on 
our side, crowned with a little 
round, hard, incongruous hat. 
I could distinguish—character- 
istic insignia—the hat pins, like 
enormous knitting needles with 
inflated amber-coloured bulbs 
at the end, which fastened the 
superstructure inflexibly to the 
severely plaited top-knot, part 
of the armour—offensive or 


defensive ?—of this bird of prey, 
We could see Miss Seamore quite 
plainly, but she could not see 
us, though she was staring 
straight into our bush. I[ 
clasped Val’s bare knee. It was 
all-of-a-tremble with excite- 
ment. He was feeling that 
sense of power—vestigial in- 
stinct of the hunter—that comes 
of watching without being seen. 
It is strong in Claytons, I 
think. I have even felt it in 
towns when looking out of the 
window at a person in the street 
who is unconscious of being 
observed. 

For the moment Miss Sea- 
more was our victim. The 
children had cut a notch in 
their tally of the head-hunter. 
To the cave man within them 
her unconscious passage at a 
mere bow-shot from where they 


lay hidden meant an arrow in 
the heart or flank of the 


image. Thus we started on 
our expedition propitiously. 
In the account I have given 
of Irene’s first penetration of 
the Renton Parva beck territory 
the details are borrowed from 
the second day’s reconnaissance 
in which Val and I followed her. 
As to the moods and humours 
inspired by the adventure I 
received no direct confidences ; 
they came to me by suggestion. 
We halted where she had halted, 
and explored the alleys she had 
marked by arrows scratched on 
the ground or by the white 
notches she had cut on the 
blackthorn stems with her 
pocket-knife; only here and 
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of my infirmities and less accom- 
modating bulk to steer a paral- 
lel course coastwise in open 
country, but always within 
halloa. Not that I was in- 
sensitive to the attractions of 
the burrow. Following up the 
windings of the beck was a 
delightful bit of pioneer work. 
In the sloe thicket where Irene 
had sat with the rabbit I felt 
exactly like an explorer in 
darkest Africa, and when we 
came to the patch of reeking 
watermint by the faggot stack 
and measured twenty paces— 
Irene’s paces—to the hidden 
terminal post, I felt like Balboa, 
or Pliny the Younger writing 
his report for Trajan, a humble 
scribe adding his footnote to the 
extension of the Claytonian 
empire. 

Val carried on the terminal 
post, as was fitting. But here 
we entered blackthorn cover 
again, and finding the jungle 
too thick for me I left the 
children to cut their way 
through like Stanley on the 
toad to Ujiji, and discovered a 
more middle-aged path by a 
hazel avenue on high ground 
above the stream. I lay in wait 
for them where the tunnel 
emerged at a spot where I 
Temember being posted with a 
gun in my teens when old Slings- 
by owned the estate. Irene 
pretended that they were not 
ambushed. Val swore he spied 
me first. My ‘‘ Doctor Living- 
stone, I presume,” was an old 
chestnut in the family. The 
children knew all about that 
descent to the port on the lake 
embowered in palms. Many a 
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time had they awakened Ujiji 
to the news that a caravan 
was coming, and peered into 
the palms to try and make 
out in which hut lived the 
white man with the grey beard 
whom they had heard about 
on the Macararzi. 

‘“*Unfurl the flags and load 
your guns !”’ cried Irene. 

“Ay, Wallah; ay, Wallah, 
bana ! ” echoed Val. 

We drew Staff’s cottage 
blank. Irene burst through 
the burdock clump like a little 
naiad, Val and I at her heels, 
just in time to see Sancho 
Panza slip out at the gate at 
the other end of the garden. 
He had seen us. We saw him 
look over his shoulder furtively, 
and take a sharp turn behind 
the privet hedge on the park 
side as if he were taking 
cover. ‘‘ Daddy, he saw us.” 
Irene was incredulous. Her 
Staff. She would not believe 
that he did not want to see 
her. It was our first check. 
The door was open and the 
fire burning in the kitchen, 
and the smoke from the chim- 
ney floated away between the 
trees, but the cottage was 
empty. No Mrs Staff. No 
stuffed vermin to carry away 
under one’s arm. 

‘He will ask us to come in 
afterwards,’ Irene explained 
apologetically ; and she did 
not qualify her faith with a 
“* perhaps.” 

So, unheralded by Sancho 
Panza and his pipe, we crossed 
the park to the lake, where we 
found that no preparations had 
been made to receive the beaver 
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or the crocodile; the founda- 
tion stone of the palace of the 
King Penguin was still unlaid. 
It seemed to me rather an 
inhospitable sheet of water, 
homely but exclusive, not pre- 
pared for exotic guests. The 
cindery grey of the willows, 
the aspens trembling, the sedges 
leaning forward in a row, the 
startled grebes and waterhens 
were familiar to Renton Parva ; 
somehow I could not fit them 
into the picture of Uncle Bliss’ 
zoological gardens, with flam- 
ingoes and adjutants. An alli- 
gator’s nose under a hawthorn, 
especially in May time, would 
be horrid. But for a long 
time I had shared Angela’s be- 
lief that there wasn’t going to 
be no zoo. 

Val produced the terminal 
post, the broken end of a 
water-level marker with black 
lines on white paint, which 
they had picked up after a 
flood. They drove it into the 
soft squashy turf, where the 
beck oozed out of its bed of 
brooklime and water-cress, more 
@ spring on the edge of the lake 
than an overflow, the sort of 
place where you are disap- 
pointed if you do not flush a 
snipe. Val was afraid that 
somebody would pull it up, 
but Irene said that she would 
tell Uncle Bliss about it. She 
seemed quite satisfied that a 
word from her would be enough 
to preserve their boundaries. 

Val remarked on the barren- 
ness of preparation. ‘ He 


hasn’t begun, Daddy.” 
“Fish ponds!” I reminded 
him. 
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The word had come to de- 
note a philosophical school of 
thought in the family. 

“But he means to,’ Irene 
amended. 

Generally speaking, she was 
the less sanguine of the two, 
rather inclined to be a little 
unbeliever, but her newly- 
acquired ascendancy over the 
providence of the Clapperhouse 
had reversed the réles. I won- 
dered how long it would last. 

But here was the providence 
himself. Val was the first to 
spy him lounging towards us 
from the direction of the stables. 
Uncle Bliss was wearing the 
same grey suit in which he had 
lunched with us little more 
than three months ago, the 
trousers very baggy at the 
knees and very tight under- 
neath, looking as if the calves 
would burst them, and the 
pockets mysteriously bulging 
—but bulges now had merely 
an objective interest. I had 
never seen him in any other 
suit, except the portentous 
swallow-tails he wore at the 
Potters’. 

The Queen of Sheba was 
immediately enthroned on his 
shoulders, which, it seemed, 
had become her privileged mode 
of progression. A brawny hand 
was extended to Val. ‘I was 
looking out for you,” he said 
to me. ‘‘ Expected you hours 
ago. And how’s my little 
rosebud ? ” 

“Very well, 
Uncle Bliss ; 
you?” 

“As fit as a trivet,” Ursa 
Major replied courteously. 


thank you, 
and how are 
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“What is a trivet, Uncle 
Bliss ? ” 

“Ah, there you have the 
advantage of me.” 

“Have you got one in your 
museum ¢ ”’ 

“We shall see. If not, we 
will send for one. Is it the 
Queen of Sheba’s command ? ” 

Uncle Bliss seemed to have 
set permanently into a good 
shape, like a blancmange. One 
does not buy a dinosaur’s egg 
every day. 

““Now, where is Don Quix- 
ote?” I asked myself as I 
surveyed our muscular and 
confident friend, four square, 
fortified at all points, and so 
little of a visionary. A barrel 
of cement could not be more 
impervious to rubs. Where did 
the pathos come in ? 

He escorted us across the 
wasted park, past the saw-pits 
with their rotting cross poles, 
the hollows where the Scots 
firs had been felled, the tumble- 
down lichened barns of the Out 
farm, and the straggling un- 
kempt hedges which marked 
land that had been enclosed 
in Slingsby’s father’s time. It 
was once all park. The wilted 
regiments of ragwort and 
thistles depressed me. I had 
no ambition to be Bliss’ estate 
agent. 

Even from a distance the 
Clapperhouse was in a visible 
state of disrepair. Its square 
Spacious ugliness reminded me 
of a Turkish cavalry barracks. 
However, there was plenty of 
Toom to put things in, and that 
was what Uncle Bliss bought it 
for—a sort of dump. The place 
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never had any esthetic pre- 
tensions. 

To the children, of course, 
the interior was a terrestrial 
paradise, the pleasure dome of 
Kubla Khan; but I am afraid 
it is necessary in the interests 
of the prosy and literal Muse 
I serve to correct Irene’s ap- 
preciation with an adult view 
of Uncle Bliss’ museum. My 
first impression was of lumber 
run riot, the kind of nightmare 
Mrs Staff might have if after a 
repast of pineapple and spatch- 
cock the stuffed vermin-hold- 
ing capacity of her cottage 
were to swell and increase to 
the proportions of the Albert 
Hall. Many of Uncle Bliss’ 
exhibits were stowed away in 
packing-cases, but enough had 
been exhumed to prepare me 
for the chaos of unrelated ob- 
jects that has since become 
notorious. I think we were the 
first visitors to see the Clapper- 
house Collection in embryo. 

Irene constituted herself 
assistant showman. “The hip- 
popotamus is at the door,’”’ she 
whispered to Val as we entered. 
And there it was standing, or 
rather squatting, to receive us. 
One could see that Staff had 
had no hand in the hippopota- 
mus. Uncle Bliss had gone to 
one of the best taxidermists in 
South Africa, who had mounted 
the beast in the attitude in 
which it had fallen back bellow- 
ing, with its head up, into the 
water. The vis-d-vis of the 
pachyderm was a magnificent 
polar bear (purchased) with a 
cub. Uncle Bliss introduced 
them. ‘‘ Ursa Major and Ursa 
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Minor. What are you giggling 

at, young man?” Next came 
a lion which looked as if it 
had died of mange, shot by 
Uncle Bliss, cured by Staff. 
A South American jaguar 
rubbed shoulders with a Tibetan 
kiang. Strange stable com- 
panions. A snow leopard 
(Ward) consorted with a Devon- 
shire badger (Staff) and a 
giraffe (Staff), as if the animals 
in the ark had changed partners 
in some country dance. It was 
the kind of museum Alice 
might have seen through the 
looking-glass, beasts from all 
lands, some innocent and 
familiar, others strange and 
fierce, looking as if they had 
come out of the Apocalypse, 
wyverns and basilisks perhaps. 
“The owl and the panther 
were sharing a pie.” I was 
quite prepared to meet the 
griffon and the mock turtle 
on the stairs. 

But the best view of this 
still life menagerie was from 
the centre of the hall. When 
I took my stand here and 
looked round at the four walls 
I was reminded of a great khan 
in the Yemen, camels stalled 
beside little donkeys, only the 
animals all had their rumps 
to the wall, and were staring 
out at me. One had to move 
circumspectly. The caravan- 
serai was crowded with tables 
on which loose objects were 
strewn promiscuously, and cabi- 
nets with glass tops, among 
which it was difficult to pick 
your way, an equally hetero- 
geneous collection, while under 
the stairs alligators and cuttle- 
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fish and sharks and other sea 
monsters and stuffed cretacea 
were hanging from hooks and 
chains in the ceiling like objects 
in a Dutch interior. 

On the stairs Staff’s exhibits 
were given @ prominent place. 
They all looked very sorry for 
themselves about the muzzle; 
hairs had dropped out ; hardly 
one had good ears. There was 
@ giant eland standing on its 
four legs as stiff as a towel 
horse, and a cracked rhino 
hide thrown over an erection 
that looked like parallel bars. 
Staff could make a flat skin, 
but he had never planed one 
in his life ; Uncle Bliss’ coolies 
must have carried double 
weight. Olarkson was right. 
Inflated gollywogs and bags of 
sawdust. And he had no idea 
of mounting. None of his 
bones were properly articu- 
lated. 

Uncle Bliss took us to a wing 
of the house which had once 
been the servants’ quarters, a 
walren of bedrooms fitted with 
cupboards with glass doors, 
and chests of drawers which 
emitted a smell of camphor and 
decay. In the passages there 
were broad open shelves lit- 
tered with fossils, skeletons, 
flint implements, sea-shells, and 
a@ variety of dull colourless 
objects in bottles, out of which 
the spirits had evaporated. The 
whiskers of a civet cat brushed 
a plaster cast of the Neander- 
thal man. It was not what 
you might call a systematic 
or educative collection. The 
student of comparative ala- 
tomy would have found it 
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lacking in plan. There was no 
grouping of objects which to- 
gether told a tale. Darwin 
and Mendel might never have 
existed. And if you occasion- 
ally ran up against a skeleton 
of one of the higher anthro- 
poids, a gorilla or a lemur, at a 
corner of the stairs or in some 
alcove where a knight in armour 
ought to have stood, you might 
be quite sure that Uncle Bliss 
had not stuck it there with 
any highbrow scientific inten- 
tion. The student might look 
in vain for a key to the essential 
features of the order Primates 
in the Clapperhouse Collection. 
I remember Clarkson telling 
me how Uncle Bliss had with- 
ered him when he suggested a 
card catalogue. ‘‘Card cata- 
logue! Card fiddlesticks !”’ he 
replied. It certainly was rather 
a stupid question to ask him. 
As a corrective to this con- 
fusion there were collections 
which he had bought in the 
gross, so to speak, arranged 
and complete, which could not 
help being instructive. This 
explained his loans all over the 
country. One cabinet showed 
the life history of various in- 
sects. He had bought it from 
@ collector in Amsterdam. But 
the thing which ravished the 
children was the case of assimi- 
lative insects displaying their 
protective resemblance to a 
background of leaf and bark. 
Uncle Bliss was not a bit 
fussy. They were allowed to 
touch as well as see. They 
felt the praying mantis, and 
then the leaf or twig it strad- 
dled. Irene discovered a replica 
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of Marjorie’s dead-leaf insect. 
In the case of Congo specimens 
a blue-roller bird was snapping 
up @ green mantis, in spite 
of its wonderful make-up in 
imitation of its surroundings. 

The butterflies were magnifi- 
cent. Some of the species from 
Brazil outshone Marjorie’s ‘pa- 
pilio. I believe the Clapper- 
house Collection is still famous 
for its lepidoptera. Among 
other treasures we were shown 
the only complete set of extinct 
British coppers. What it was 
worth I cannot say; perhaps 
five figures, if one can put a 
price to things unpurchasable. 
But to do Uncle Bliss justice, 
he valued things more for their 
rarity than for what they would 
fetch in the market, though 
this, of course, threw a glam- 
our over them when he first 
bought them. Acquisitiveness 
was his strong point, a certain 
dogged combativeness in the 
face of competition. Clarkson 
had been contemptuous about 
*“ Bliss’ uninstructed appetite 
and long purse.” He was 
tenacious too, though the glam- 
our of acquisition seemed to 
wear off. When he was rum- 
maging for Irene’s spider in 
what had been the house- 
keeper’s linen locker, he fished 
out a cardboard box contain- 
ing two Great Auk’s eggs. 

** Hullo,” he said. “ What 
have we got here? I had for- 
gotten these. I must put up 
a stand for them in the hall.” 

Now there are only sixty- 
seven Great Auk’s eggs in all 
the museums and private col- 
lections in the world — any 
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dealer can locate them for you. 
Uncle Bliss must have spent 
more on them than on the 
dinosaur’s egg. But the paint 
had worn off the toy. 

What did he value most ? 

Irene asked him, and he led 
us to an alcove by a bow 
window, his holy of holies, 
where hung the okapi skin. 

“I shot that before it was 
known to science,” he said 
proudly. He took it down and 
ran his fingers over the mite- 
infested pelt. 

** By the way,”’ he said to me, 
“do you know Clarkson? I 
showed it him. One of our 
arm-chair zoologists, British 
Museum. Doesn’t know the 
difference between an okapi 
and a giraffe. Why they put 
him there, I can’t think. Speci- 
men, I suppose. Stercoraceous 
fellow! Troglodyte!” 

Our attention was diverted 
by a heavy regular footstep in 
the corridor. I could tell by 
the expression on Irene’s face 
who was coming round the 
corner. It was the adored 
Sancho Panza. Uncle Bliss 
turned to him, still stroking the 
skin. 

“You remember the man in 
the museum, Staff? Lives next 
door to the mummies. Ought to 
be shut up with them.”’ 

The okapi skin served as a 
context, if any were wanting, 
to recall the arm-chair zoologist. 

“Why, yes,’ Staff said. ‘‘Not 
likely to forget him neither. 
Him that mistook the occupi 
for an amateur giraffe.” 

“* Exactly,’”’ said Uncle Bliss. 
*‘ Immature giraffe.” 


“It would take a rare ignor- 
ant kind of man to understand 
him,’”’ Sancho Panza observed 
tolerantly, and added, ‘‘ There’s 
nothing so curious as folk.” 

This last remark, a favourite 
aphorism of Sancho Panza’s, 
was addressed to me. It was 
our first introduction. Uncle 
Bliss omitted the formality. 
And there was no need; he 
introduced himself. The squire 
was as natural and unself- 
conscious in his relations with 
the world as the knight. There 
was something uncanny and 
intriguing about Staff, a curious 
incongruity in the way he 
walked and looked at you 
and talked. Everything that 
seemed most characteristic in 
his self-expression was out of 
keeping, irreconcilable almost, 
with his appearance. In feature 
I should have put him down as 
a Mediterranean type. <A Cata- 
lan, perhaps. Clarkson’s word 
was Dago. ‘“ Furrin-looking” 
was the Homersfield term. But 
his amazing squint made speci- 
fication difficult. 

He had a high forehead and 
very long black hair which 
stood straight up and curled 
over like pothooks where the 
parting ought to be, a frame to 
his squint. In spite of his 
sallow southern look his speech 
was laconically English; yet 
his operative eye, when it did 
flash on you, was like an electric 
torch. His walk, an absorbed 
stride, as if he were counting 
his steps, was certainly not 
Latin. Nor was it English, but 
that may have come of flute- 
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He turned from me to Irene, 
who was watching him admir- 
ingly. ‘I saw you come along 
by the cottage,’ he said, “ but 
I didn’t want to greet you afore 
I had the flute. I’ve cut it for 
you proper.”’ 

He extracted the flute from 
his pocket and handed it to 
her. It was an elder stalk 
newly stripped of its bark, 
white as baby flesh. ‘‘ And 
where be Master Val? ”’ 

Staff and Val shook hands. 
Irene spluttered gratitude. Staff 
told them that his mother 
would be expecting them over 
at the cottage when they had 
seen Mr Bliss’ curiosities. I 
thought I detected a suspicion 
of contempt in the way he said 
“* curiosities.” 

“There'll be more varmin 
for you to carry away. Maybe 
Mister Val would like to choose 
something.” 

Uncle Bliss was moving his 
feet impatiently. 

“But I dare say it’ll be 
Supper-time afore you’ve seen 
all he ”»—Sancho Panza nodded 
familiarly at Don Quixote— 
“has got to show you.” 

Squire and knight seemed to 
be on terms of equality. There 
was no class consciousness about 
either; as regards rivalry I 
was not so sure. Staff was a 
bit too free a distributor for 
Uncle Bliss’ taste. And that 
flute of his had captivated 
Trene. 

Obviously it was not Sancho 
Panza’sday. His rustic shrewd- 
ness seemed to tumble to the 
fact, for he said, “It won’t 
do for the young lady to miss 
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the supper train again,” and 
took himself off without a 
formal good-bye. Presently we 
heard his diminishing flute 
under the window. 

We very nearly did miss the 
supper train. By the time we 
had finished tea, stewed pine- 
apple, a tin of mixed biscuits, 
and Mrs Staff’s harvest cake, 
there was no time left to see 
the birds and the marine shells. 
The last half-hour was spent 
in looking for the spider and 
the trochil, the bird that picks 
crocodiles’ teeth, which Val 
had read about in some book 
of travel. Its impudent daring 
teased his imagination. 

Both were found, Val’s tro- 
chil and Irene’s poisonous, 
eight-legged, bird-eating spider, 
which disturbed her sleep. But 
the beauty of it was that it 
hadn’t any legs left; Irene 
had to take them on trust. 
And as for eating birds, it 
looked as if a bird had eaten 
it. No wonder Uncle Bliss 
had been a long time finding 
it. He held the bottle up to 
the light, and revolved it slowly, 
so that we could count the 
disjected parts of the spider 
as they chased each other 
round the glass. Val reckoned 
that there were eighteen of 
them. Possibly legs. The fear- 
someness of the insect had not 
survived dismemberment. 

Solomon presented the bottle 
to the Queen of Sheba, or his 
little Arachnophobe, as he called 
her. “Take it home with 
you,” he said; ‘“‘then you 
won’t dream about spiders any 
more.” 
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** Oh, thank you, Uncle Bliss.” 

The gift was hardly in the 
category of apes, ivory, and 
peacocks. Still, as an antidote 
to nightmare, especially in the 
form of arachnophobia, I have 
no doubt it proved “‘a@ sovran 
remedie.”’ 

And now it was Val’s turn. 
I can imagine that his heart 
leapt. If there were any bal- 
ance in the distributions of 
Providence, Uncle Bliss was 
going to give him the trochil. 

** And what would Val like?” 

The encrimsoned Val was, 
of course, inarticulate. For a 
golden second, I believe, he 
thought that he had been 
given the freedom of the trea- 
sure-house. I wanted to pull 
his sleeve and whisper in his 
ear, ‘Val, old man, don’t 
forget the fish ponds.” 

What was Uncle Bliss going 
to do? I felt for him in his 
difficulty. _The last time he 
exercised his avuncular bounty 
he had settled the problem 
by the simple expedient of 
division. lIrene’s shilling had 
split up easily into two six- 
pences. Was he going to apply 
the same principle of bisection 
to Irene’s spider? If not, what 
Solomonian shift would he con- 
trive to make things even ? 

I might have known that 
Uncle Bliss was not easily cor- 


nered. The problem now was 
one of even-handedness. He 
carefully detached from the 
shelf a bottle which contained 
an insect even more dismantled 
than the spider. It was a 
scorpion. A scorpion for Val, 
and a spider for Irene. That 
made things square. There 
was nothing to choose between 
their part in the impoverish- 
ment of the treasure-house. 

*“* You like scorpions, eh ? ” 

Val appeared to be delighted 
with the gift. You would 
think he had emptied the whole 
cornucopia. 

We had to run to catch the 
supper train. Luckily it was 
a few minutes late. Uncle 
Bliss saw us to the drive gate. 
Altogether it was a day to 
mark with a white stone. The 
spoils, perhaps, were hardly 
worthy of the raid, but if the 
children were disappointed they 
were too loyal to show it. They 
held their bottles tight and 
upright so as not to let the 
stoppers fall out, spilling the 
seeds of scorpions and bird- 
eating spiders in quiet Homers- 
field. 

In the train and most of the 
way home from the station 
Irene chattered about Sancho 
Panza, who had promised to 
*‘larn her ”’ the flute. 

Poor futile Don Quixote ! 


(Lo be continued.) 
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FROM THE OUTPOSTS. 


THE FALKLAND ISLANDS. 


BY CONOR O’BRIEN. 


I. THE ISLANDS. 


As we sunk Diego Ramirez 
astern and rose the peak of 
Cape Horn on the weather bow, 
our little yacht Saoirse sailed 
swiftly into a new climate, a 
new ocean. The air was 
warmer, the breeze was gentler, 
and the sea was smoother ; 
we basked in the sun as we 
drifted past the south shore of 
Staten Island, a very pleasant 
experience after the snow- 
squalls of the Pacific. 

I reasoned thus: if I can 
pass from winter into spring in 
the two hundred miles to Cape 
St John, shall I not, by carry- 
ing on another two hundred 
in the same direction, find 
it summer in the Falkland 
Islands? This was against all 
the warnings printed in books 
of navigation and meteorology ; 
but I had learned in the course 
of our voyage round the world to 
make a very large allowance for 
the pessimism of the Hydro- 
graphic Office, and had no 
reason to suppose that it was 
less libellous in its description 
of the Falkland Islands than in 
that of, say, Donegal. I also dis- 
regarded the warnings of those 
who, in the days when ships 
were ships and not 20-ton 
yachts, told stories of the ter- 
Tible extortion they had suf- 
fered when they put into Stan- 
ley for repairs, for we needed 


no repairs ; we had not parted 
a@ Yrope-yarn since we crossed 
the fiftieth parallel ten days 
before. Having satisfied my 
mind as to these two points, 
I decided to satisfy my curiosity 
as to what a Crown Colony was 
like—indeed, more than my 
curiosity, for I had been too 
long in Australia and New 
Zealand, and required a correc- 
tive, something to reassure me 
of the possibility of good govern- 
ment. 

I put aside my clearance for 
Monte Video and my Uruguayan 
bill of health, for that country 
is a republic, and the republican 
form of government does not 
suit the Spaniard any better 
than it does the Anglo-Saxon, 
and set a course for Beauchéne 
Island, which lies some forty 
miles off the coast of Lafonia. 
Only in place-names, and in 
the archives at Buenos Ayres 
and Downing Street, is the 
chequered history of the Falk- 
land Islands displayed; they 
were successively colonised by 
the French, occupied by the 
Spanish, and exploited under 
a concession granted by the 
Argentine, the British claim 
being based presumably on 
their almost certain discovery 
by Davis in 1592, and their 
quite certain examination by 
Hawkins two years later. It 
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is, I know, the fashion to dis- 
credit Hawkins ; but any prac- 
tical navigator working out his 
courses on the chart cannot fail 
to see the absurdity of rejecting 
the obvious truth of his account 
on the strength of a single 
clerical error. 

It was a fine breezy morning 
when we sighted the mainland. 
The hydrographer was, as usual, 
incorrect ; if itis always breezy, 
it is generally fine. There were 
penguins rolling along beside 
us like little porpoises, and fur 
seals rolling along like big ones, 
and coming up astern, a thing 
we had not seen since we left 
New Zealand—a sail. She came 
up rapidly, for she was four 
times our size, and running a 
motor to boot; so we asked 
her to report us in Stanley, and 
followed in her wake. 

She did more. She sent the 
pilot out in a _ providential 
launch which towed us up to 
our berth, and there we met 
the officials of the colony. The 
port doctor did not ask for 
my bill of health, but asked 
me to dinner; the Collector 
of Customs did not ask for my 
stores list, but asked me if I 
had seen Dougherty Island. 
(Heaven forbid! This is one 
of the mythical rocks which 
disfigure the chart of the South 
Pacific, and is supposed to lie 
in latitude 60°.) The Colonial 
Secretary asked me to design 
a coat-of-arms for the colony, 
and the Governor asked me to 
go round the west coast in the 
seal protection cruiser and see 
something of the country, for 
they do not know the Falk- 
lands who only Stanley know. 
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I suspect that the traducers 
of this excellent land never got 
nearer to it than the mail-boat 
anchorage in Port William. 
For Stanley is certainly a bleak 
and barren spot. There is no 
soil, no warmth in the sun; 
nothing but stones and wind. 
Some enthusiasts hopefully 
fence a few square yards of 
garden against the wind, but 
the wise raise their crops under 
glass. The glass, too, wants 
protection ; the sea-gulls here 
are passionately fond of marrow 
bones, which they break by 
dropping them on to a smooth 
rock. Why they have not 
learned by now that a green- 
house is a poor substitute, and 
that if they break your glass 
they lose their bone, I cannot 
tell. The prudent person looks 
to his wire netting, or paints 
his roof green to imitate a 
lawn. 

But leaving Stanley aside, 
the country has many virtues. 
Here there is no Parliament 
and no Press, no taxes, no 
trade unions, no strikes, no 
unemployed—or as near as no 
matter. Also there are no coal 
fires. What a joy it was to 
be met by the smell of turf 
smoke as soon as we entered 
the harbour! On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that 
there are no trees. This is 
attributed to the fact that an 
otherwise temperate climate is 
principally composed of wind. 

Because the persistent wind 
makes the handling of a sailing 
boat very laborious, I was very 
glad that my means of con- 
veyance to the west was not 
myown yacht, but His Majesty’s 
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colonial ship Afterglow. In 
point of comfort there is not 
much to choose between them 
—if anything I should prefer 
my own vessel in dirty weather, 
—but it was a real joy to lie 
in my bunk and listen to the 
wind howling aloft, knowing 
that some one else was keeping 
an anchor watch or standing 
by in the engine-room. One 
must have been a ship’s captain 
to appreciate being a passenger. 

H.M.C.8. has not only to 
keep an eye on possible seal 
poachers, but also to provide 
almost the only means of com- 
munication for some of the 
outlying islands. So, as we 
were to return to Stanley on 
Christmas Eve, we anticipated 
a full and festive passenger list. 
But I was not sent on this 
voyage for my health or for 
the furtherance of my acquaint- 
ance with the western sheep- 
farmers; I was sent to see 
something that I was never 
likely to see anywhere else— 
that is, penguins and seals. 
The latter were our business. 
Reports were wanted on the 
progress of the rookeries ; some 
of the seals had to be caught 
and branded to trace their sub- 
sequent wanderings, and sea- 
lions had to be discouraged 
from invading the sancta of 
the fur seals. 

The seals breed on a small 
rock lying off Elephant Jason, 
surely a horrible modern name 
for one of the historic Sebaldine 
islands. It is not immoderately 
steep, but it is of quartzite, a 
disagreeable surface to nego- 
tiate in any sort of boots at 
the best of times, and, when 


polished by generations of seals, 
about as slippery as glass. I, 
acting on bad advice, went 
booted ; I thought the advice 
was given because the seals 
might bite my toes off. I did 
not, till I saw them at close 
quarters, realise that if they 
bit they would take my leg 
off, boot and all. My mistake 
was easily remedied, but not 
while the principal panic was on. 

We landed, five of us, on a 
narrow sloping ledge somewhat 
overhung by a great slab, of 
which the surface was invisible. 
Our leader, when he got a 
view of it, sang out a warning. 
I pulled myself up till I could 
see over the edge, and there 
were two huge sea-lions right 
above me. Now the one place 
in which one ought not to be 
is directly between a lion and 
the sea. He either goes over 
you like a steam-roller, or 
picks you up and throws you 
out of his way. As he can 
throw his twenty-stone clap- 
match—that is, his wife—clear 
over his shoulders, he would 
throw a twelve-stone man far 
enough to hurt. I was not 
much relieved when the beasts 
were shot, for the rock was 
pretty steep, and a sea-lion 
weighs half a ton, alive or 
dead. Fortunately the ava- 
lanche fell clear. 

Once on top of the rock, 
barefooted, and choosing easy 
ground (do not think you can 
beat them on steep rocks), I 
could get away from any seal. 
Flight is the only recognised 
tactic. Luckily, they never 
pursue one far; they are con- 
tent to warn trespassers off 
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their preserves. What I do 
not relish is the thought of 
walking inadvertently on top 
of a sea-lion as he lies in a cleft 
of the rocks, or, worse still, 
on a tussac bog. 

Nature has done her best to 
supply the deficiency of trees 
with the tussac-grass. This 
grows in large clumps on a 
stool, locally called a _ bog, 
which may be four feet high, 
the grass rising perhaps an- 
other six or eight feet. One 
can penetrate tussac by dodg- 
ing between the bogs, but one 
cannot see a foot before one. 
If the lion is lying on the top 
of the bog, as is his habit, 
one may come face to face 
with him at any moment. 
These creatures are the curse 
of the country ; they ought to 
be shot, boiled down, or other- 
wise disposed of. Not only do 
they spoil the tussac, which is 
a most valuable feed and threat- 
ened with extinction, but they 
eat up all the fish and any- 
thing else they can get, and 
they annoy the fur seals. Yet 
one is not allowed to kill them, 
perhaps because unless a care- 
ful watch was kept a good 
many fur seals would get killed 
by mistake, and fur seals are 
very strictly protected. 

In consequence of the protec- 
tion the fur seals are increasing 
rapidly, at any rate in the 
rookery I visited. On this 
one little rock there were some 
two thousand pups—postulat- 
ing the same number of cows, 
who were all away fishing— 
and over a hundred “ wigs,” 
old bulls who were supposed to 
be looking after the children, 
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preventing them from straying 
or falling into the sea, but were 
not performing their duty very 
conscientiously. For with these 
animals the mating season fol- 
lows immediately on the birth 
of the pup, and the “ wigs” 
were fighting to secure a place 
on which to collect their harem 
of twenty or thirty wives. The 
unfortunate pups got kicked 
out of the way in all directions. 
They do not seem to mind 
falling about on the rocks—all 
seals appear to be as indestruct- 
ible as india-rubber; but it 
must be a troublesome job for 
their mothers to find them 
again, and a good many must 
get drowned. Young seals have 
to be made to swallow stones 
before they take to the water, 
otherwise they go down by the 
head ; indeed, many authorities 
say that no seal can swim with- 
out ballast. But others say 
they use the stones to knock 
off intestinal worms. I am not 
an authority, merely a tran- 
scriber of stories I have heard 
from those who are. 

The fur seals have the most 
charming babies I know ; their 
mothers are matchless for grace 
in the water, and by no means 
lacking in that quality on the 
rocks. Of the bulls, the young 
bachelors, I saw nothing. I 
did not wonder at their dis- 
cretion when I saw those hid- 
eous old “wigs” watching for 
any possible competitors in the 
marriage market. At the best 
of times they are no beauties, 
but after their battles they were 
a shocking sight, and all the 
island was running with their 
blood. It was a hot day, and 
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I was not sorry to get off it 
again. 

The other distinctive fowl of 
these parts are the penguins. 
To visit them I crossed a 
pleasantly prosperous farm. 
Stanley might be on one of 
those deplorable lochs in North 
Uist, but West Point Island 
might lie off the coast of Cork. 
A warm current in the sea, a 
more kindly soil, and more 
careful farming give the west 
quite a different aspect. 

I went, it seemed, a pro- 
digious way up the hill on this 
side, and a very short way down 
on the other; I do not know 
how many hundred feet above 
the sea I was when I came to 
the edge of the cliff and found 
the penguins there, of all places. 
Not only grown birds, but eggs, 
and chickens, who would grow 
as big as their parents, and 
presumably require just as much 
food before they were fledged. 
Here was a twofold problem 
laid before me. One part: why 
do the Rockhopper penguins 
make their rookery at the top 
of a cliff? The other: how do 
they get up there, themselves, 
their dinners, and the dinners 
of their children? On the first 
question the authorities are 
divided, some maintaining that 
the rookery was originally on 
a flat rock near the sea, and 
that later upheavals, landslips, 
and other modifications of the 
form of the earth have left it 
on a steep rock far away from 
the sea, the penguins, the 
most conservative of birds, de- 
clining to shift for such trivial 
geological processes. The other 
School maintains that they 
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climb up the steepest place 
they can manage so that seals 
shall not follow and eat them. 
But I should put my money 
on the seal. 

On the second question the 
authorities are not helpful ; 
they merely assert that the 
birds do breed and feed there, 
supposing that fish descend 
like manna for their benefit. 
I venture to advance a theory. 
Adjoining the penguin rookery 
you will find a rookery of molly- 
mawks, and many of the latter 
standing like sentries among 
the penguins. They do not 
do this for pleasure ; penguins 
are a quarrelsome, noisy, and 
rather dirty folk, while the 
molly is a dignified old gentle- 
man. He may be: he is six 
feet across the wings, and can 
point his arguments with a 
beak a foot long. But he can- 
not catch fish as well as the 
penguin. I suggest that the 
latter contracts to supply him 
on condition that a certain 
percentage is delivered at the 
rookery. Whether this be true 
or not, he does the penguin one 
good turn: he keeps that in- 
veterate robber, the skua gull, 
away; and I suppose is paid 
something on that account. 

All penguins display very 
bad manners in the family 
circle, but most of them treat 
larger animals like men and 
mollymawks civilly enough. 
The ringed penguin of Anvers 
Island, another rock-dweller, 
was particularly friendly. He 
used a formidable enough beak 
on his own species, but only 
responded to my advances by 
beating my fingers with his 
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flippers, his equivalent, I sup- 
pose, for shaking hands. But 
I saw him knocking an ob- 
streperous youngster sprawling 
with a blow of his—what shall 
I call them ?—arms, forelegs, 
flippers ? They serve all pur- 
poses at need. 

You cannot make free with 
all penguins, however. There 
is a surly solitary bird that 
lives in a burrow and brays like 
an ass. He bites. 

These cliff-dwellers, though 
no mean climbers, are poor 
pedestrians. There is one 
species to which a two-mile 
walk is a trifle. They lay their 
eggs on the open hillside. I 
do not say they build; their 
nests are never finished, for 
as soon as a few sticks are col- 
lected they all start stealing 
from each other; meanwhile 
the hens do their business 
where and how they can. A 
procession of these birds, march- 
ing solemnly in single file along 
their smooth-beaten road, is 
quite imposing ; not so if they 
get off into the rough, for their 
legs are so short that they trip 
over roots and stones, and, if 
you hurry them, scuttle away 
on all-fours. Another species, 
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wanting to cross a snow-clad 
ice-floe, makes no attempt to 
walk. He falls prone, and 
sculls himself along on his 
stomach. And the ringed pen- 
guin had a delightful game. 
He had made a trough, a sort 
of toboggan run, down a snow 
slope that finished on top of a 
fifty-foot sea cliff; down this 
he slid and plunged head first 
into the water. The pioneers 
must have hit a good many 
rocks before the run was fast 
enough to shoot them clear; 
but you can’t hurt a penguin 
any more than you can a seal. 

It may be wondered how I 
saw ice-floes and snow-slopes 
in the Falkland Islands, where 
frost is rare, and fuchsias luxuri- 
ate in the open. Included in the 
Government of Stanley are over 
three million square miles of 
the Antarctic continent and 
its adjacent islands. But the 
people of the Falklands, jeal- 
ous of the reputation of their 
climate, do not regard these 
southern lands as part of their 
country, but relegate them to 
the inferior status of dependen- 
cies. I thought the objection 
was frivolous, and went to see 
the southern lands for myself. 


Il. THE DEPENDENCIES. 


Again I found myself a pas- 
senger, travelling two hundred 
miles a day towards the South 
Pole. I take fine weather as 
it comes, and am thankful; 
but the dwellers in cold and 
stormy Stanley were surprised 
at finding themselves sitting 
in deck-chairs on the bridge 


as we crossed the sixtieth 
parallel. I see now how I got 
foul of snow in the Pacific; 
I did not go far enough south. 

We had raised the outlying 
of the South Shetlands before 
we sighted anything of interest. 
First, whales; of these we took 
particular note, for we were 
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to join a whale-ship and might 
be fishing these grounds next 
day. Then an iceberg, small 
and far away, but very won- 
derful when seen for the first 
time. And in succession more 
whales and more ice, and occa- 
sionally a lofty glacier - clad 
mountain—but seldom these, 
for our weather had suffered a 
temporary lapse, unexplained 
at the time, and it closed in a 
dirty night. 

Day was just breaking as we 
hauled in for our first port, 
Deception Island. We seemed 
to be heading for an unbroken 
wall of rock a thousand feet 
high when all of a sudden the 
entrance disclosed itself. Be- 
tween the vertical cliff to star- 
board and the steep hillside 
to port lies a quarter of a mile 
of water, but a mid-channel 
shoal constricts the fairway to 
a cable’s length. Our passage 
of this was disputed by a small 
iceberg going in and a whale- 
catcher going out; we kept so 
close to the side that one 
imagined a stone might fall on 
our decks from the crumbling 
rocks which hung over our 
heads. 

The place is of an incredibly 
ferocious aspect, doubly so in 
that cold and windy twilight, 
when the red pinnacles of lava 
looked as dark as the heaps of 
black voleanic sand which pro- 
truded from the base of the 
snows. But a short passage 
through the breach in the crater 
wall opened up a vast harbour 
in which was quite a little town. 
There were seven great steamers 
moored along the beach, smoke 
rising from a factory on shore, 
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whale - catchers and launches 
scurrying about, an all-pervad- 
ing smell of whale, and inces- 
sant cries of the millions of 
Cape pigeons that were gorging 
on the refuse, for Port Foster 
is an important whaling centre, 
and at the time rivalled Stanley 
in population. 

Considering that thirty or 
forty whales may be dealt with 
here in a day, the place was 
surprisingly little offensive. 
But every part of the animal 
is used, except the whale- 
bone. (Fortunately every part 
does not go into the boilers ; 
some comes to the dinner-table 
in the form of the tastiest fillet 
steak I have met since leaving 
Dublin.) The residual matter— 
but the technology is uninter- 
esting. 

A slight improvement in the 
weather tempted us to see the 
sights. Deception is a crater 
with the bottom fallen out; 
it is still sufficiently active to 
emit hot sulphurous gases and 
boiling water, quite enough to 
demoralise any weather in that 
latitude, for the average shade 
temperature was little above 
freezing. At any rate, when- 
ever I saw it, Deception was 
under a cloud. 

The harbour—the crater lake 
—has a coast line of some 
fifteen miles. This we circum- 
navigated in a launch. It is 
somewhat irregular in shape, 
for here and there glaciers have 
pushed heaps of moraine into 
the water. These glaciers are 
most instructive. They are 
very small, but passing over 
(and under, and through) loose 
gravels they produce a tremen- 
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dous effect on the form of the 
land. It is impossible to tell 
where ice underlies the piles of 
rubbish, and where is dry 
moraine, till the whole comes 
down to the water’s edge, and 
is there exposed in section. 
Here the two materials are 
strangely intermingled. The 
ice is banded with lines of 
sand, in one place swelling in 
lenticular masses, in another 
dying out, and everywhere 
highly contorted, looking for all 
the world like a cliff of gneiss. 
When the glacial period closes, 
what strange patterns will be 
formed by the residual sands ; 
what a puzzie to those who 
have not seen them in the 
making! An interesting island 
to the geologist, but fearfully 
depressing as a _ spectacle. 
Round the gloomy lake stand 
as it were vast pithead banks, 
varied by patches of dirty snow, 
all black-and-white except 
where some reddish spikes stand 
out like ruined engine-houses 
built of cheap brick. You 
cannot see the clean snows of 
the heights, you cannot see 
blue sky; a canopy of cloud 
presses down. You cannot 
look out on sunlight and col- 
our, the breach in the prison 
walls is too narrow. It is the 
abomination of ugliness. 

Such are all recently volcanic 
districts ; but the whole of the 
Dependency is not so new, for 
it comprises Graham Land and 
all that part of Antarctica as 
far as the South Pole. In this 
direction we continued, fol- 
lowed out of harbour by the 
customary snowstorm. But as 
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we approached the limit of the 
cloud-cap that grows like a 
mushroom out of Deception, an 
amazing vision leaped into the 
broadening belt of blue sky 
that lay along the horizon, a 
pile of frozen clouds, borrowing 
all his delicate tints from the 
lately-risen sun. On the charts 
it is given a position and the 
name of Smith Island, but I 
do not believe it to be real; 
itis like nothing earthly. Every 
fine day—and all days were 
fine—while we were in these 
waters that wonderful appari- 
tion hung in the sky over us; 
and it was the last, as well as 
the first, sight we had of things 
very much better than the 
South Shetlands. 

For we were going to pass 
through Belgica Straits, be- 
tween Graham Land and the 
Palmer Archipelago, and there 
is nothing in the world more 
beautiful than the mountains 
that border that passage. Here 
at sea-level in the Antarctic 
one gets atmospheric effects 
unknown at the greater heights 
from which one sees the Alps 
(I maintain that in Switzerland 
one should be blindfolded till 
one is nine thousand feet up) ; 
and I shall always think the 
latter crude in colour and harsh 
in line after the soft shades of 
the Solvay Range and the 
golden light of Graham Land. 

And there was ice, floating 
in, reflected in, the glassy 
water; ahead and to star- 
board dazzling white on a pool 
of bright blue; to port and 
astern pale green against a sea 
of cream ; some bergs square, 
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some round, and some arched 
and pinnacled fantastically. 

But I preferred the moun- 
tains. These were not the old 
familiar friends ; they also were 
new to me. Down the steep 
slopes, through mazes of cre- 
vasses, over stupendous falls 
the ice kept its purity un- 
sullied by mud or moraine ; 
and where it broke into the 
sea in cliffs three hundred feet 
high, it did not show a speck 
from top to bottom—a contrast 
to the dirty snouts of Alpine 
glaciers. Again, it was new 
to see nine thousand feet of 
rock and snow rising from the 
level of the straits, in which 
at times the floes became so 
numerous that one had almost 
the illusion of a huge glacier 
filling a flat valley, unlike the 
tilted slopes which merge grad- 
ually into a face, becoming only 
more steeply tilted. 

A little farther on came an- 
other type of scenery, this a 
more thoroughly Antarctic type. 
The high mountains retreated 
behind flattenea domes of nevé ; 
the only rocks seen were such 
as, rising from the water, were 
too sharp to support the crumb- 
ling and top-heavy snow-cap 
that covered all the more sub- 
stantial land. As we progressed 
the rocks became more numer- 
ous; we were among a group 
of small islands where, tucked 
into impossible creeks between 
impending ice-cliffs (but in this 
cold climate they do not fall as 
often as one would think), were 
steamers of eight or ten thou- 
sand tons, cutting in and boil- 
ing down whales as comfort- 
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ably and serenely as if they 
were in Blacksod Bay. 

But in our farthest port of 
call there was trouble. Breeze 
Harbour looks like a threat of 
trouble ; and only one man is 
crazy enough to take a big 
ship into it. The trouble was 
that a very much bigger ice- 
berg had come in after her and 
threatened to carry away her 
moorings and push her into a 
cul-de-sac where she might be 
stuck for the winter. One of 
her catchers was steaming up 
against it to try and push it 
out of the way; but as it was 
a thousand times her weight, 
the effects were not conspicuous. 

I had arranged for an excur- 
sion up the glacier here, but 
that confounded iceberg dis- 
appointed me. At any moment 
it might change its front and 
attack us instead of the factory 
ship, so we were under short 
notice for steam. Meanwhile 
the captain of that vessel took 
me for a trip round the coast 
in his launch. I would have 
given up aS many mountain 
ascents for those three hours ; 
mountains I may climb again, 
but never shall I have such an 
intimate acquaintance with ice- 
bergs. We sported round them, 
we darted across them in a 
swirl of pale green water be- 
tween their shining pinnacles ; 
we squeezed between rocks red, 
grey, and yellow, and ice-cliffs 
white and blue. We squeezed, 
I think, rather imprudently 
near the latter. One berg, a 
huge tricuspid affair, had, as 
is their manner, its towers set 
upon its very edge, and sadly 
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undermined by the sea; but 
one underestimates the tough- 
ness of southern ice. 

This fairyland, for so it was, 
I did not see at night, when its 
inhabitants adopt their proper 
form; by day I believe they 
change themselves into pen- 
guins. I had seen penguins 
before, but did not know their 
origin. 

I came back to port to find 
two more catchers reinforcing 
the push-party at the iceberg, 
and with some help from the 
tide actually moving it clear of 
the parent ship. These catchers 
are most efficient little vessels, 
fast, handy, perfectly equipped, 
and of necessity kept in first- 
class order, for a chipped 
propeller, a loose rudder-head, 
or a slack bearing would give 
the alarm as they steal on their 
quarry. They are small enough 
to turn and twist in the chase, 
yet large enough to keep the 
sea in any weather. It is hard 
to understand how a steam- 
boat some 110 feet long and 
of 130 tons can get within 
twenty yards of a whale, for 
that is about as far as one can 
trust the harpoon gun, but a 
whale sighted is generally a 
whale killed. I do not know 
how it is done, though I have 
seen the performance. This is 
how it appears to the spectator. 

We raise a spout, perhaps a 
mile away. The whale usually 
blows two or three times in 
quick succession before going 
down again for ten minutes or 
so, thus one can judge in 
what direction she is travelling. 
The gunner, the captain of the 
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catcher, steadies the helm, and 
then strolls off the bridge to- 
wards the gun platform. On 
the fore-deck he passes the 
look-out man, who has just 
come down from the crow’s 
nest, and borrows a fill of 
tobacco from him. The latter 
goes to the wheel, if there is 
no one already there. Mean- 
while spectators emerge from 
various parts of the ship. 

When all these adjustments 
have been made, the whale 
blows again, right ahead, and 
a hundred yards away. The 
helm is shifted a little, and the 
engines rung slow, the gunner 
looks for a convenient lee to 
light his pipe in, then mounts 
the platform and casts loose the 
gun. Nobody runs about or 
shouts, the few orders are given 
in an undertone. 

It seems an age of waiting 
till we see a vague greyness 
in the blue sea ahead of us. 
The helmsman gives a little 
sheer to bring the target well 
out on the bow and expose her 
broadside; then the waters 
are parted and a flat head 
emerges; the great nostrils 
follow, throwing a jet of vapour 
into the air, and sink again. 
An interminable length of 
curved back rolls by, the gunner 
keeps his sights on the water- 
line, and not till half the whale 
has passed does he fire. And 
that is the end of her! 

Of course, it is not always 
so easy. In bad weather the 
gun platform must be a very 
unhealthy spot, nor could one 
trace the whale’s movements 80 
well in broken water. Some 
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whales, moreover, are perverse, 
and do not steer a steady 
course. Our second was an 
expert in the art of zigzagging, 
and it was some time before 
the gunner got the run of her 
mancuvres. In the end it 
was a lucky shot, at extreme 
range, that got us fast. 

In the head of the harpoon 
is a bursting charge fired by 
a time-fuse, and a close shot, 
well directed, will scatter scrap- 
iron all through the whale’s 
vitals and kill her instantane- 
ously. Our forlorn hope got 
home, but only crippled her, 
and she set off on the surface 
with our ship in tow. 

Then we saw the wonderful 
gear that makes steam whaling 
possible. Between the harpoon 
and the winch the line is played 
by a trémendous battery of 
coiled springs fitted in the hold. 
Their effective extension is some 
thirty feet, through which the 
strain increases to fifteen tons, 
the limit of safety of the rope. 
With such fishing-tackle the 
whale, once fast, has a poor 
chance. We hauled up along- 
side and gave her another shot 
that settled her. 

All the interest of modern 
whaling lies in the stalking ; 
I should imagine that it re- 
quires more skill and knowledge 
to bring a steam-vessel into 
position for discharging a gun 
with a limited are of training 
than to get fast with a harpoon 
thrown in any direction from 
any one of three or four small 
boats. The subsequent pro- 
ceedings are merely butchery. 
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I did not go so far south to 
see whaling, for that one can 
do as well at home. I went to 
see ice—ice compacting into 
glaciers ; ice falling in ice-falls ; 
ice forming lofty sea-cliffs ; ice 
breaking off those cliffs into 
icebergs ; and, above all, the 
marvellous blue ice in the cavi- 
ties of those floating mountains 
which are only the remnant 
of the huge islands that have 
drifted up from the far Ant- 
arctic. Or, if you like, be- 
cause anybody who does any- 
thing nowadays without an 
ostensibly commercial motive 
is suspect, I went to prospect 
for an anchorage in the Belgica 
Straits in which to moor that 
visionary ship which will carry 
a select party of mountaineers 
to a place where the snow is 
always in good condition for 
walking or ski-running ; where 
avalanches are almost unknown 
and séracs take a year to fall ; 
where the weather is always 
fine and no winds ever blow ; 
and where, if any one wants to 
desert the honest ice for acro- 
batic feats on rock, he can get 
as good steep granite as at 
Chamonix. 

I fear that I have not enough 
information to float the affair. 
Mail steamers cannot be at 
the same time surveying ships, 
and the exigencies of trade 
took me away all too soon, 
back to stormy Stanley. And 
as Stanley was fearful bathos 
after the Solvay Mountains, I 
lost no time in getting my ship 
ready for sea and my papers 
made out for Dublin. 
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THE CLASSICS OF THE TABLE. 


BY STEPHEN GWYNN AND ELIZABETH LUCAS. 


SINCE French cookery is the 
best in Europe, the classics of 
gastronomy belong naturally 
to French literature ; and per- 
haps English readers do not 
sufficiently realise that such 
works exist and are delightful 
reading — first, because, like 
books on sport, they are re- 
cords of enjoyment. But eat- 
ing covers a larger field in life 
than fishing, hunting, golf, or 
even gardening; the history 
of the table is closely con- 
nected with the history of 
civilisation. ‘‘ Tell me what 
you eat, and I will tell you 
what you are,” is an aphorism 
in the chief of these classics, 
and “‘how you eat” is even 
more important to ascertain. 
Man is not only gregarious, 
but a social animal: nutrition, 
the first animal need, links 
itself rapidly with necessities 
for companionship that involve 
his spirit; and ultimately he 
shows himself for what he is 
in the act of eating and of 
assisting others to eat. Hos- 
pitality is one of the pleasantest 
expressions of humanity, and 
the French traditional quality 
of politeness is never more 
admirably displayed than in 
the care which they constantly 
take to devise entertainment 
for a guest. To plan a good 
repast you must be able to 
appreciate it, and to appreciate 
you must enjoy; in this re- 





spect the French have always 
studiously qualified for their 
duty as hosts. Also, they have 
constantly taken the view of 
the old noble who dressed cere- 
monially when he dined alone, 
saying that no more respected 
guest sat at his table. But 
with the French this self-respect 
expressed itself in the dinner 
rather than in the dress. 
France’s supremacy in the 
gastronomic art is compara- 
tively recent. Cooks and cook- 
ery perished in the dark ages 
except along the Mediterranean, 
where civilisation was oldest ; 
and at the Renaissance this 
learning also had to be diffused 
from Italy. Still we know that 
the other arts blossomed with 
extraordinary speed and vigour 
in France when the impulse 
came, and it is hard to believe 
that a French omelette of the 
fifteenth century was not al- 
ready all that an omelette 
should be. Yet maybe it lacked 
one thing—pepper. Cookery, 
like war, has developed out of 
knowledge in modern times. 
Pepper certainly existed in the 
early Middle Ages, but it was 
scarce, like all the spices, till 
the mariner’s compass and 
Columbus and the rest brought 
strange new material from 
across the ocean. Coffee was 


offered for sale in Paris first 
at the Foire de St Germain in 
1670. 


Liqueurs were only in- 
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vented by the combined device 
of chemists and cooks to warm 
the old age of Louis XIV., and 
they were not in common use 
until the time of his successor. 
Even sugar was almost a rarity 
in the seventeenth century. 
From the grand siécle onwards 
it may be said that the art 
possessed all its necessary re- 
sources, and made great strides ; 
but though there were cooks, 
they at best, like the early 
painters, received merely verbal 
commendation. Criticism as a 
branch of literature scarcely 
begins before the eighteenth 
century; and to cookery it 
was only applied after a social 
upheaval had threatened to 
abolish this most social of all 
the arts. There were, of course, 
technical treatises, some dating 
away back into the Middle 
Ages; but the modern litera- 
ture of the kitchen begins with 
Grimod de la Reyniére, and 
though he was a forerunner and 
founded a school, he actually 
outlived Brillat -Savarin, the 
creator of its masterpiece. Both 
men were, a8 Balzac puts it, 
astride of two centuries ; both 
saw the transition from the 
old régime to the new, and 
both wrote under the stimulus 
of this change. They felt the 
impulse to express an enjoy- 
ment which the circumstances 
of their time had rendered more 
vivid, and also to characterise 
the great alteration in manners 
which they had observed. 
Anybody interested in the 
curious and morbid phase of 
Parisian society which preceded 
the Revolution wil] find it re- 
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markably lit up by the study 
of Grimod de la Reyniére and 
his group, published by M. 
Desnoiresterres in 1877. His 
father was a fermier-général, 
and immensely rich. Tradition 
relates that the fortunes of the 
family began in a sausage- 
maker’s shop, and that the 
author of the ‘ Almanach des 
Gourmands ’ delighted to em- 
bellish his apartments with 
festoons of sausages. It is 
probable that Grimod did this, 
or anything else that could 
annoy his parents; but he was 
certainly no sausage - maker’s 
son: the dynasty of tax- 
farmers whose opulence he in- 
herited was richly established 
a century before the Revolu- 
tion. The second of these died 
at Paris 1754, of an indigestion 
caused by pdté de fote-gras. 
He kept the best table in Paris, 
and Voltaire wrote him a letter 
requesting that the poet’s cook 
might be allowed to assist for 
a few days in the financier’s 
kitchen. ‘‘ A cook grows rusty 
in an invalid’s establishment,” 
Voltaire wrote, “‘and the fine 
arts ought to be encouraged.” 
Grimod de la Reyniére the 
third, succeeding to his share 
of a fortune reckoned at four- 
teen million (in francs, it is 
true, but still not a bagatelle), 
succeeded also to the tax- 
farming post, and looked out 
for a distinguished marriage. 
The bride was Mile. de Jarente, 
niece to the Bishop of Orleans, 
and she always resented an 
alliance that put her out of 
the court circle: it was said 
that she was an _ excellent 
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hostess, but suffered from at- 
tacks of pedigree. Her hus- 
band, whom society liked and 
laughed at, built her a superb 
house in the Champs Elysées 
(now the Club des Champs 
Elysées) ; a wit called it the 
“leading tavern for men of 
quality.”” One of the grand 
seigneurs who condescended to 
frequent it consoled his host 
on having to give up one or 
other of two jobs. ‘ What 
matter, my dear man; _ it’s 
only a million to write off, and 
that won’t stop us from com- 
ing to dine with you.” 

In this household, or vaguely 
attached to it, Alexandre Bal- 
thasar Laurent Grimod de la 
Reyniére grew up. His mother 
had no time to bestow on him ; 
also, though clever and well- 
looking, this son of hers had 
a shocking disfigurement ; his 
arms ended in mere stumps; 
he had to use artificial hands, 
and learnt not only to write, 
but to paint passably with 
them. His nature had much 
of that furious concentration 
which often goes with deformity. 
After a tour in Switzerland (but 
to the Switzerland of Voltaire 
and Rousseau, to see the Swiss 
and study their philosophic 
virtues), he came back, was 
petted by actresses, young and 
old, and took to writing dra- 
matic criticism. Also, while 
living in his father’s luxuriously 
appointed home, he gratified 
his taste for eccentricity by 
alliance with fantastic persons. 
One of these, a man of educa- 
tion and no character, had 
become a public letter-writer 
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in the streets: another, begin- 
ning as a butcher, had turned 
philosopher, supporting himself 
alternately by house-decorating 
and tavern-keeping. They 
sponged on the rich youth, who 
preferred, he said, to have inti- 
mates about whose motives 
there could be no _ illusion. 
However, these oddities not 
satisfying him, he launched 
portentous invitations to a 
supper party. The actual guests 
were seventeen, including one 
lady dressed as a man. Guests 
were ushered in by armed re- 
tainers ; a knight in full armour 
collected the invitation cards; 
a legal personage, in wig and 
gown, noted the names. At 
ten the supper room was opened, 
and the seventeen were mar- 
shalled by a herald-at-arms and 
two hundred domestics to a 
meal of fourteen courses. Hun- 
dreds of persons, admitted by 
separate invitation, contem- 
plated the proceedings from 
the gallery. One course con- 
sisted solely of pork in various 
forms, and the host assured 
his guests that it was specially 
furnished by a pork butcher, 
his father’s; cousin - german. 
American legislators may ap- 
plaud the fact that no drinks 
were permitted except tea, 
coffee, or chocolate ; others will 
think that Grimod de la Rey- 
niére understood the art of 
self-advertisement better than 
that of dining, and was a great 
deal more queer than hospit- 
able. At others of his enter- 
tainments there was an obliga- 
tion on everybody to drink at 
least seventeen cups of coffee, 
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and one needy poet, brought in 
to declaim his verses, was Over- 
come by thirst, and clamoured 
for a glass of Bordeaux, only to 
be rated furiously by his host. 
Grimod’s conversion to a 
more judicious taste in dining 
had an odd origin. He was 
quarrelsome and an unbridled 
lampooner, and he was shut up 
by lettre de cachet, his family 
entirely consenting, if, indeed, 
they did not solicit the order. 
The place of his internment was 
a@ monastery near Nancy, and 
the good monks heaped atten- 
tions on their inmate. If -the 
most persuasive of these atten- 
tions were not addressed to 
his palate, the monks of Merin- 
ville must have been very un- 
like other religious in the France 
of that date. None the less, 


Grimod was very anxious to 


get out, and expressed his 
willingness even to accept the 
post of magistrate which he 
had refused before (saying that 
if he were a judge he might have 
to hang his father, but that by 
going to the bar he could de- 
fend him without scruple of 
conscience). 

1789 ended his exile. He 
had been a valiant Jacobin, 
and insulted persons of nobility 
openly in his father’s house, 
but now he wanted to make a 
bonfire of those who upset the 
charming old order. ‘I should 
die of grief if it were not for 
the good appetite that saves 
me,” he writes. He was not 
alone in finding this consolation : 
Mercier, who had been in six 
prisons, says that in all of 
them the best that could be 
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bought was sent for, regardless 
of cost. Good food and good 
wine helped, he says, to over- 
come weariness, bad air, and 
solitude, and, he adds, “‘ gave 
me courage to wait for justice 
to come.” 

La Reyniére the elder did 
not find the moral stimulus 
of food sufficient ; he died of 
fear, anticipating the guillotine, 
which swept off twenty-eight 
fermiers-générauz in a batch. 

When Grimod got back to 
Paris in 1796, his first pre- 
occupation was with the theatre 
and his organ the ‘Censeur 
Dramatique.’ Then he fell in 
love with an actress, but she 
thought him too old—at thirty- 
nine ; and in a formal renuncia- 
tion he fell out of love with 
love, and in love with gastro- 
nomy. He had reached the 
age: de Cussy, whom he 
thought the chief of all authori- 
ties, says that love of the table 
never becomes a passion before 
forty, or at least that no 
younger man is fully versed in it. 

There was a club which 
dined together weekly at the 
Rocher du Cancale, and from 
it Grimod evolved his new con- 
ception of a Jury Dégustatoire, 
which should pass verdict upon 
whatever dishes were submitted 
to it without knowing the name 
of the provider. Grimod him- 
self became secretary, and re- 
corded the proceedings with 
pedantic scrupulosity. Noth- 
ing could be taken more seri- 
ously. The jurors must not 
be more than twelve at a sit- 
ting; five was the quorum’; 
both sexes were admitted. <A 
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member who having accepted 
an invitation failed to attend 
was fined Fr. 500 (it is true, in 
paper money). One lady, who 
excused her non-appearance by 
a plea of ill-health, and was 
seen that evening at the opera, 
suffered sentence of exclusion 
for three years. The only con- 
cession to the less robust sex 
was some modification of the 
rule that each juror should eat 
of every dish and drink of 
every wine submitted. To give 
authority to the verdicts, or 
légitimations, as they were called, 
an organ was essential, and in 
1802 Grimod founded the ‘ Al- 
manach des Gourmands.’ Such 
a work is necessarily without 
continuous plan, but the ma- 
terials for history and phil- 
osophy abound in it, as well 
as witty sayings. The French 
Revolution was not merely 
political, he tells us, it changed 
our habits: we have come 
down from four meals (déjewner, 
diner, gotter, and souper) to 
two only. He adds that only 
dinner was important; but 
literature elsewhere makes it 
plain that the mid-day meal 
was always sérieux. The real 
change lay in the abolition of 
a huge supper served about nine 
or ten. Louis XIV. dined at 
noon, and dined enormously. 
Earlier than that the rule of 
a virtuous life was given in 
rhyme— 
**Up at six, dine at ten, 


Sup at six, bed at ten, 
Makes a man live ten times ten.” 


In Grimod’s day the prac- 
tice of serving each dish sepa- 
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rately was rare, and regarded 
as a refinement to concentrate 
attention on a special delicacy. 
Ordinarily, in the time of these 
classics, a@ course consisted of 
several dishes put on together ; 
fish, flesh, fowl, might all ap- 
pear at once, to be replaced 
after an interval by what was 
really a second dinner. The 
dessert, or final course, com- 
prised sweets, cheese, and fruit. 
Gourmands, says Grimod, “‘only 
eat the sweets out of polite- 
ness, but, as a rule, they are 
extremely polite.” 

Here are some of his detached 
observations quoted or con- 
densed :— 

“In the provinces, specially 
in the south, a fine dinner is 
an affair of state, discussed for 
three months beforehand. The 
digestion of it occupies six 
weeks.” 

“* A fatal indigestion of grilled 
sturgeon was the commonest 
death for princes of the Church ; 
and how could a gourmand die 
better ? ” 

Carp were extraordinarily 
sought after. A single monster 
might fetch up to thirty louis. 
One was sent from the Rhine, 
and went back to Strasbourg 
because nobody in Paris would 
pay its price ; it made the two 
journeys successfully, living on 
bread soaked in wine. 

‘Pastry is to cookery what 
figures of rhetoric are to a set 
speech, its necessary ornament.” 

“A host must always have 
his eyes on plates and glasses. 
His nature should abhor 4 


vacuum.” 
‘While you can eat greel 
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peas in Paris, you have no 
right to count yourself un- 
happy.” 

There was a Burgundian 
proverb, “ Better a good dinner 
than a fine coat’’: it was so 
faithfully regarded that the 
people of Burgundy were said 
to have silk linings to their 
stomachs. 

“The cellarer of a monastery 
of regulars said, ‘There is more 
wine in the world than we 
need for masses, and not enough 
to turn the mills, so what should 
we do but drink it?’ ”’ 

And here, finally, is a passage 
which Professor Saintsbury 
surely knows by heart :— 

“No man should renounce 
the duty of forming a good 
cellar. It may cost him thirty 
years of care, expense, and 
journeyings, and demand al- 
most superhuman vigilance 
and activity: but what de- 
lights he is preparing for him- 
self, and what an inheritance 
for the son who perpetuates his 
name !” 

On occasion this wit could 
be admirably impertinent. 
Once, when he was brought to 
book on a charge of lése-majesté, 
he wrote this apology to 
Napoleon’s official :— 

“Nobody admires our great 
Emperor more than I do. But 
I may be permitted to deplore 
the use he makes of his talent. 
My lord, had he applied him- 
self to the advancement of 
cookery, who can tell what 
point of perfection we might 
not have attained ? ” 

But when dealing with ordi- 
nary people, no apologies tem- 
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pered Grimod’sinsolence. Here 
is how the ‘ Almanach des Gour- 
mands,’ exercising what Grimod 
called la police gourmande, ex- 
pressed its disapproval of a 
certain fruiterer’s shop in les 
Halles :— 

“Tt is not because the widow 
Fontaine, formerly Marie de 
Livernois, is a bad woman, 
whose first husband died of 
vexation, and whose second 
hung himself in despair, that 
we point her out as a rock in 
the fairway: but simply be- 
cause fraud and cunning seem 
to be her native element, and 
her daughter and her son march 
faithfully in her footsteps.” 

One is not surprised to learn 
that the costs of a libel action 
occasioned the ‘ Almanach’s’ 
disappearance after its eighth 
volume. Its author maintained 
his notoriety by new freaks, 
and the best known is the 
wittiest. At a given date all 
his friends received a card de 
faire part, in which Madame 
Grimod de la Reyniére an- 
nounced the melancholy news 
of her husband’s death and 
fixed the hour of assemblage 
for the funeral procession in 
the late afternoon—just before 
dinner-time. Only asmallnum- 
ber of the invited made the 
necessary sacrifice. They found 
the hearse in the courtyard, 
the bier in gloomy state, and 
during a prolonged waiting in 
a hall draped with black, they 
discussed the virtues of the 
departed, when suddenly the 
folding doors swung open, dis- 
closing a brilliantly lighted 
dinner-table, at the head of 
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which sat gravely Grimod de 
la Reyniére. ‘‘ Gentlemen, din- 
ner will be growing cold—pray 
take your places,’’ he said, and 
so they fell to. ‘* That night,” 
he observes, “‘I can be sure 
that I dined with friends.” 
One of his eccentricities was 
to allow no looking-glass of any 
sort in the dining-room. In 
this the Marquis de Cussy, 
whom he called ‘the most 
illustrious gastronomer of l’Hu- 
rope gourmande,”’ upheld him. 
“Tt is only before meals,” 
said de Cussy, ‘‘ that one should 
study oneself in the mirror.” 
All that is left us of de 
Cussy’s wisdom goes into fifty 
pages, and they, as he said 
himself, are merely notes— 
talk, rather than writing; no 
subject is treated exhaustively. 
But no other of these classics 
contrives to convey such an 
impression of authority. The 
grand seigneur keeps all his 
prestige when he pontificates 
on matters of the table. 
According to the usage of 
that time, de Oussy begins 
with a display of classical 
learning. ‘‘ Rome,” he says, 
“outdid Athens. The Romans 
ate skilfully and superbly, and 
they talked as well as the 
Greeks. It is easy to under- 
stand the charm which these 
harsh masters of the world, 
soured by ambition, over- 
spurred by the difficulties of 
their vast enterprises, and made 
callous by long manipulation 
of men, could find in gatherings 
where public life with its vio- 
lent clamour and annoyances 
sank out of consciousness, and 
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delight of the palate and of 
every sense gave an artificial 
return of youth’s sensations. 
The table was the place where 
they could rest for a few 
moments, and evolve human 
philosophy out of their ex- 
perience: it was at the table 
they could have enjoyment of 
their wealth, their wit, their 
beautiful women, their luxury, 
and by limiting their intimacy 
to this dazzling circle, could 
form a conception of the happi- 
ness it is in this world to be 
powerful, opulent, agreeable, 
and witty.” 

Was it only of the Romans 
that Napoleon’s devoted ad- 
herent thought when he wrote 
this? Passing to more modern 
times, in the grand siécle of 
France, according to de Cussy, 
the Court ate well and _ bril- 
liantly, but gave too much 
attention to display. It was 
the rich bourgeois with the 
men of letters and the artists 
who learnt to eat and drink 
and laugh with the perfection 
of taste, till at the culmina- 
tion of the ancien régime ex- 
quisite cookery inspired the 
wit of Voltaire, Montesquieu, 
Diderot, and the rest. ‘The 
hours spent in peaceable debate 
between men of the highest 
learning and accomplishment 
after a perfect dinner did more,” 
says this gourmand, ‘to ad- 
vanee the human mind than 
all the lectures of all the 
academies.” 

A rich man’s cook, he holds, 
is his real doctor. Caréme 
cured George the Fourth of 
gout, and might have pro- 
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foundly influenced the course 
of history, but that the French 
artist could not bear Brighton 
for more than a twelvemonth. 
Indeed, de Cussy sees the in- 
fluence of gastronomy every- 
where, and accounts for the 
growth of Protestantism by the 
fact that a number of fasts and 
enforced abstinences were im- 
posed by the Papacy: Martin 
Luther was the result. ‘‘ Spiri- 
tual power should be careful 
how it meddles with the kit- 
chen.” On the other hand, 
political events may advance 
the science of good living. In 
1397 Charles VI. and Wenceslas 
of Bohemia met at Rheims to 
discuss a treaty: they spent a 
month drinking champagne, 
which till then had only local 
repute ; thenceforward cham- 
pagne and Bordeaux were “‘ the 
true uniting principles of French 
society.” 

Lobsters are to de Cussy the 
index of spreading civilisation : 
no cultured society consents to 
do without them; and he 
exults to think that in his day 
they were as readily to be had 
on the Danube as in Havre or 
London. 

Here are some more general- 
ised expressions of his phil- 
osophy :— 

“Coffee after a meal should 
always be served at table. In 
the drawing-room you are no 
longer in the dinner zone.”’ 

“Delicate food is the last 
Tay of sunshine that falls caress- 
ingly upon the old.” 

“A mature man who has 
Teached the age of gastronomy 
never leaves Paris willingly, 
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and never leaves it for long. 
Country pleasures pall between 
forty and sixty, and whilst we 
stay in town we have at least 
the illusion of keeping in touch 
with the ideas which most 
concern us.” 

“Poets sing of spring, but 
gourmands praise the autumn 
when the oyster and the part- 
ridge return.” 

This Parisian in his arrogance 
permits himself to say that the 
fine cookery does not exist in 
the provinces. The true classic 
of gastronomy knew better. 
Brillat -Savarin belongs to 
France, not to Paris. He lived 
and worked thirty years in 
the metropolis, and died at 
his post, but his heart was 
with the places where his youth 
and early manhood were suc- 
culently nourished. He _ will 
praise Paris for its pastry, but 
when it is a question of some- 
thing serious to eat, you find 
him going back to Bugey or 
Valromey, or the adjacent plain 
of Bresse, where the poulardes 
come from. Of this country 
he is the prophet, but not 
without honour there. Since 
he laid it down as an aphorism 
that ‘only men of wit know 
how to eat,” Bugey, Valromey, 
and Bresse have been striving 
to establish their claim to be 
witty. On the other hand, it 
is clear that Paris never appre- 
ciated him. Grimod de la 
Reyniére saluted the ‘Physio- 
logie du Goat ’ as a masterpiece, 
and wondered why he had 
never known its author: de 
Cussy, more securely Parisian 
than Grimod, left on record 
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his judgment that  Brillat- 
Savarin ate badly, talked 
clumsily, and was sunk into 
himself at the end of a repast. 
Monselet, a Parisian of later 
date, refused to accept this 
estimate. It means only, he 
says, that Brillat had his good 
and bad days like any one else, 
and that de Cussy met him 
on a bad one. But you find 
de Cussy laying down that the 
accomplished gourmand should 
be able to talk and eat at the 
same time, ‘‘ which,” he says, 
“is not easy’; and you find 
Brillat-Savarin expressing his 
frank contempt of people who 
try to do two things at once. 
Clearly they represent different 
ideals, and we may just as 
well admit it. You can search 
the ‘ Physiologie du Gofit ’ from 
end to end without meeting 
any such shower of quick, 
stinging arrows as de Cussy 
and Grimod, born Parisians, 
let fly habitually. Everywhere 
Brillat’s speech is leisurely. It 
reminds one of some witty, 
debonair old-fashioned country 
gentleman of the last century 
who had made the tour of 
Europe ; but it is none the less 
good for that. Those who are 
in danger of regarding this 
masterpiece as a mere treatise 
on cookery may hear what 
Balzac has to say: ‘The 
‘Physiologie du Goitt,’” he 
writes, ‘‘is plainly a work, 
slowly elaborated at chosen 
moments, a few touches at a 
time. The variety of subject 
comprised in the book’s plan 
tells of a pen that was amused 
by its task, and felt itself 





justified in fantastic divaga- 
tions. Time and long thought 
were needed before even a 
gastronomer of genius could 
perfect those convivial and social 
maxims which are the jewels 
that diaper the stuff of his 
treatise. Most of them were 
so happily phrased that they 
are accepted as proverbs by 
all lovers of the table, and 
provide multitudes of people 
with the substitute for wit of 
their own. Indeed, it is one 
of Brillat-Savarin’s chief merits 
that he made the common herd 
read @ book which is full of 
sound ideas and exact informa- 
tion, and thereby added to 
the small number of those 
truths that make up the popu- 
lar instruction that is learnt 
neither from books nor from 
schools. What caused _ the 
book’s success was the savour 
of its style; no prose writer 
from the sixteenth century on, 
except La Bruyére and La 
Rochefoucauld, has made a 
French sentence tell like Brillat- 
Savarin. But the essential char- 
acteristic of his work is a vein 
of satire underlying good- 
humour, and that is why he 
pleases better at the second 
reading.” 

Those who have the tempera- 
ment which Balzac describes 
do not often write books. They 
are too happy, too fully occu- 
pied with savouring life as it 
passes by them. It needed the 
revolution to make Brillat- 
Savarin an author, and even 
so it was a slow business. In 
youth be had done nothing 
but study for the provincial 
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bar, to which his family had 
belonged for several genera- 
tions in Belley, an episcopal 
city of the old Duchy of Savoy. 
They owned land also. His 
father had been seigneur of 
Pugieu, a characteristic piece 
of Bugey. Swift, clear, little 
streams, steeply falling moun- 
tains, whose upper slopes are 
clad with oak-scrub and their 
lower slopes with vineyards ; 
rock everywhere and sunshine 
upon it: that is Brillat-Sava- 
rin’s country. Till he was 
thirty-four he shot assiduously. 
Heath on the hills, marshes 
in the valleys, made it an ideal 
woodcock country. Snipe and 
duck were plenty inthe bottoms, 
partridges and hares on the 
higher ground ; and higher up 
still, in the forests, roe and 
boar. Also in the autumn 
came smaller daintier birds, 
the quail, the rail, and, above 
all, the beccafico. Brillat-Sava- 
rin loved the company of those 
who shot the game, but not 
less that of those who appre- 
ciated it: elderly pre-revolu- 
tion clerics and competent old 
ladies with a gift for good 
cheer. He loved also the com- 
pany of young ladies, we are 
given to understand, and he 
loved music; he played the 
violin, he had a good voice, 
and cultivated it; he was a 
person of general culture, and, 
like most persons of general 
culture, was, in those days 
before the Revolution, a 
Liberal. Then came the Re- 


volution, good-tempered at first 
and civil; the Three Estates 
met to frame a new constitu- 
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tion, and the people of Belley 
chose this"popular young lawyer 
to represent them in the Tiers 
Etat. In the Constituent As- 
sembly he took decidedly a 
Conservative line; he was 
against the institution of juries, 
and also he was for keeping 
the death penalty, which the 
extremists wanted to abolish. 
Members of the Constituante 
were disqualified from sitting 
on the Convention, which came 
next, and Brillat, returning to 
Belley, was made mayor of the 
town. But things did not stand 
still, and the Mayor of Belley 
did not like the way they were 
moving. The extremists were 
in power now, and had com- 
pletely got over their dislike 
to execution. Trying to save 
the lives and property of some 
Royalists, Brillat himself fell 
under suspicion, and in 1794 
escape to Switzerland was his 
only chance. One of the many 
delightful stories in his book 
tells how he rode out to look 
for a safe conduct over the 
border, earned and enjoyed a 
festive dinner on the way with 
the shadow of the guillotine 
reaching out to overtake him, 
and finally sang himself into 
the good graces of the wife of 
the gentleman who could issue 
the passport. Then he went 
to America, where he played 
the fiddle in an orchestra, and 
could offer his fellow émigrés 
no better than a Welsh rabbit 
with ale or cider in a tavern ; 
except on one notable occasion 
when he shot a wild turkey 
(a day’s ride from Boston), 
and brought it back to be the 
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piéce de résistance of a glorious 
repast. However, he taught a 
tavern - keeper at Boston to 
make scrambled eggs with 
cheese, and so gained reputa- 
tion. (Other émigrés employed 
similar talents much more 
profitably, and one earned a 
fortune by teaching London to 
dress salads.) In 1796 the exile 
returned to France, was rein- 
stated, got employment with 
the armies (on the commissariat 
side), and finally under the 
Consulate became a member of 
the Court of Appeal. To this 
post he clung through all 
changes with as much fidelity 
as the Vicar of Bray. It kept 
him in Paris; but he still 
owned a shooting-lodge in his 
native country, and went there 
for two months every autumn. 
The house was kept for him 
by two old sisters, who stayed 
in bed all the time their brother 
was in Paris. Monselet says 
he left a widow, but Tendret, 
his compatriot, evidently never 
heard of her; and if ever a 
book had a bachelor’s atmo- 
sphere, it is the ‘ Physiologie 
du Gott.’ 

Also, if ever a book was 
stamped with a man’s char- 
acter, this is it. In truth, 
though not formally a_ phil- 
osophy, it is a view of life in 
relation to the table. And not 
a superficial view. Some of the 
aphorisms are merely excellent 
counsels of courtesy. For in- 
stance :— 

“To wait too long for a be- 
lated guest is a want of con- 
sideration for all those who are 
present.” 
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“The man who entertains 
his friends and gives no personal 
care to what is prepared for 
them does not deserve friends.” 

But after these comes a 
counsel of perfection :— 

*“'When we invite a person, 
we make ourselves responsible 
for his happiness, for as long 
as he is under our roof.” 

He has also some charming 
observations on the duty of 
guests. If a host is bound to 
exert his talents for their plea- 
sure, they are equally under 
obligation to recognise the 
effort. ‘‘ Shame on the stupid 
eaters who gulp down refined 
dishes with a disgusting in- 
difference. Any application of 
distinguished intelligence should 
receive explicit praise, and a 
delicate commendation is due 
wherever the desire to please 
makes itself known.” 

It is hardly necessary to 
point out that those who get 
drunk, or give themselves in- 
digestion, are the very opposite 
of what he means by “ gour- 
mand.” Gourmandise, he says, 
has no name in any language 
except French, and there was 
the same difficulty about coquet- 
terie; it must be got over in 
the same way, by simply adopt- 
ing the word. And he notes 
with pride as a “patriotic 
gastronomer,” that both these 
fine modifications which social 
talent has imposed upon our 
most imperious cravings owe 
their origin to France. 

One could hardly name 4 
book more typical of the emi- 
nently social French mind. Ke- 
finement only began, in Brillat’s 
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opinion, when women were ad- 
mitted to the banquet, as they 
were at Athens and at Rome ; 
the dark ages banished them 
when the barbarians killed off 
all the cooks, and they did not 
resume their influence until 
Charlemagne’s time; but then 
they retrieved the art of cookery 
from its lurking places—in the 
houses of religion. 

He has copious detail about 
the introduction of various luxu- 
ries. How many realise that 
we had no turkeys till the reign 
of Louis XIV.? The Jesuits 
imported them, and bred them 
in one of their country estab- 
lishments so successfully that 
in Brillat’s day un jésuite was 
still a common name for the 
bird. But neither the grand 
siécle nor the period of Louis 
XV. knew the chief glory of 
the gourmand’s table, the dinde 
truffée. Truffles were esteemed 
by the Romans; but their 
“resurrection ” in France came 
only during Brillat’s lifetime. 
About 1780 they were rare at 
Paris, and a truffled turkey 
could only be found “at the 
table of the greatest nobles or 
of the ladies of no reputation ” ; 
but after the Revolution truffles 
were, as they have been ever 
since, universally consumed and 
adored by gourmands. 

Many ingredients go into the 
complicated dish which Brillat- 
Savarin bequeathed to literary 
epicures. It was the fashion 
of his day to be a little pedantic 
with the display of scientific 
attainments, and he takes pass- 
ing toll of botany, zoology, 
chemistry, anatomy, medicine, 
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hygiene, and political economy. 
There is a charming illustration 
in the chapter on fatness. 
Brillat, like every gourmand, 
realised that the passion which 
he cultivated had its dangers, 
and he tells us that for years 
he had to struggle with his 
abdomen. ‘I succeeded at 
last,’’ he says, “‘in fixing it at 
the majestic.” (Balzac, by 
the way, notes that his great 
stature made him ‘“ the drum- 
major of the Court of Appeal.’’) 
But Brillat would never for an 
instant have admitted that 
ladies must cease to be gour- 
mandes if they wished to be 
beautiful. Beauty for him, as 
for all his generation, was com- 
posed of pleasant roundnesses 
and gracious curves. He affirms 
with confidence that every thin 
woman desires to grow fat. 
‘“No cunning of the toilette, 
nor the most inspired dress- 
maker, can disguise certain de- 
ficiencies or spirit away certain 
angles.”’ The dressmaker of 
to-day has to dissemble pre- 
cisely those full curves which 
the Napoleonic heroes admired, 
and which a gift for gourmandise 
tends to develop; and her clients 
cannot be so much at their 
ease with the truffled turkey 
while the fashion stays as it is. 
But Brillat-Savarin’s chapter 
on fatness may still be worth 
study for those who wish to 
know what must be shunned if 
fat is to be avoided, and also 
what a noble range is still 
open to their appetite if they 
follow his advice. 

There is something full- 
bodied, though never anything 
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gross, about the leisurely dis- 
course of this witty and good- 
natured Frenchman, and, like 
every other real humorist, he 
can suddenly touch you to 
grave issues. He tells a story 
of his aunt, who at the age of 
ninety-three was passing out 
of life with all her faculties in 
. good order. Recognising him 
at her bedside, she said faintly, 
“Ts that you, nephew?” 
“Yes, aunt, and I think you 
would do well to drink a little 
good old wine.” He fetched 
her a glass of his best; she 
drank it; a touch of life came 
back to her, and then, he says, 
“She turned on me eyes that 
had been beautiful in her day, 
‘Thank you for this last kind- 
ness. If you ever come to my 
age, you will see that death 
becomes a craving, just like 
sleep.’ These were her last 
words, and in half an hour she 
fell asleep for always.” 

If there is a touch of poetry 
in that, it is the only one you 
will find in this master of 
prose ; but his disciple, though 
a prose writer, gives us the 
idyllic poetry of cooking. 

Lucien Tendret is perhaps 
scarcely well known enough 
to be called a classic. The sole 
edition of his book, ‘ La Table 
au Pays de Brillat-Savarin,’ 
was printed at Belley thirty 
years ago, and is unprocurable. 
Like Brillat, he was a lawyer, 
born at Belley, practising at 
Culoz, by the Lac du Bourget, 
but unlike Brillat he never 
strayed beyond his province. 
He was, it appears, an actual 
practitioner of cooking, and 
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his book is full of enticing 
recipes, intricate as some old 
masterpiece of interlaced de- 
sign. But it abounds in anec- 
dote ; for instance the history 
of the nuns of Bons, a village 
between Belley and Pugieu, on 
the banks of the Furans. The 
conduct of these ladies gave 
occasion for scandal, especially 
their excessive devotion to the 
crayfish with which the Furans 
abounds. The Bishop of Belley 
came down to reprimand them, 
and the nuns replied that they 
took orders only from the Abbé 
de St Sulpice. Three months 
later the bishop came back, 
only to find the gates barred 
against him. So by his orders 
a canon of the cathedral got 
a ladder, propped it against 
the convent wall, and from 
this eminence read a sentence 
of excommunication to the nuns 
—who crowded in the courtyard 
below, making, it is reported, 
‘““many indecorous gestures ” 
to express their contempt. 
Richelieu was called in to inter- 
fere, and he ordered them to 
migrate to Belley and be under 
supervision. But they did not 
leave behind their treasures, 
chief of which was the recipe 
for cooking crayfish, transmitted 
to them by the prior of an 
adjoining monastery. The last 
abbess of Bons, when giving 
her orders to the lay sister in 
charge of the kitchen, used 
always to say, ‘Sister, you 
will prepare our crayfish ac- 
cording to the method of M. 
Le Prieur: may God grant him 
refreshment, and be merciful 
to us.” Tendret gives the 
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recipe, which he calls “a bril- 
liant composition in the major 
excitants.”” Wine and meat- 
juice are the base of the liquid 
in which the cooking is done ; 
brandy is added, then a hand- 
ful of spices and mixed peppers. 

But the sportsman in Ten- 
dret is even better than the 
anecdotist. His description of 
an old-fashioned French shoot- 
ing party would fill a British 
gamekeeper with contempt and 
abhorrence, yet it has a gaiety 
that might beguile the most 
orthodox. Only, for the French- 
man there is no nonsense about 
not eating your own game; 
the sportsman follows it to the 
kitchen, he observes it amor- 
ously on the spit before a fire, 
which must be of wood, for 
coal gases destroy a delicate 
bird’s aroma; and only certain 
woods should be used—oak, 
alder, and vine-stock. Then, 
passing to the description of 
the dinner, he characterises 
the perfect host, who has no 
need to be rich. Yet if sim- 
plicity is the note, every detail 
Should be simple: “Simplicity 
served by taste is a luxury 
which millionaires cannot al- 
ways command.” But the or- 
derer of the feast must have 
@ feeling for fine shades ;_ per- 
fection lies in the finish of 
detail. In the dining-room 
there should be space, air, and 
light, and the temperature of 
a fine spring day; carpets to 
warm your feet and deaden the 
noise of service: linen, spot- 
less and odourless, dazzling 
white, yet not disagreeably 
stiffened. Quality comes far 
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beyond profusion ; but the eye 
and the nostril should be courted 
as well as the palate. There 
can be no good dinner without 
a table wine that is clear, 
honest, and of pleasant flavour : 
buy it from a grower with a 
conscience like Montesquieu’s, 
who was as careful of his vint- 
age as of his literary composi- 
tions. It was Montesquieu who 
wrote to a friend when send- 
ing him a present of wine, 
“You can be sure that you 
are getting it as I received it 
of God’s hands; no merchant 
has touched it.” 

Anybody who has money 
can offer his guests succulent 
dishes and famous vintages, 
says this country-bred French- 
man, but courtesy and charm 
are not for money to buy. 
“To make those eat who lack 
appetite, to make the wit of 
the witty sparkle, to help the 
would-be witty to find some 
witty saying, these are the 
supreme achievements of the 
gastronomer as host.” 

To conclude the happy sports- 
man’s dinner as he smokes the 
cigar of perfect peace, he re- 
commends this prayer: ‘‘ God, 
I thank Thee for having created 
game ; I pray Thee to preserve 
and deliverit fromits destroyers. 
I have dined well, but I cannot 
give all the world a good dinner. 
Thou, who art all-powerful, in 
Thy infinite goodness take away 
appetite from those who have 
not the means to eat.” 

On the lst of September, 
when shooting opens, Tendret 
used to ask his friends to 
dinner; and when the bag 
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had been brought home, and the 
birds transmuted into dishes, 
it was his custom to rise after 
the soup had been drunk, hold- 
ing a glass of some old and 
amber-coloured wine (Virieu, or 
Manicle or Maretel, who shall 
say which is the best of those 
which grow on the slopes of 
Bugey ?), and call upon his 
friends to drink to the new 
season’s sport and to the ripen- 
ing grape. 

On the 9th of September 
there was another festival: it 
was fair-day in the village of 
Vieu, near Brillat - Savarin’s 
shooting-lodge, and in the old 
dining-room Brillat’s grand- 
nephew, a country doctor, en- 
tertained all those who had 
known the great man. While 
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his bust stood on the mantel- 
piece, they drank the wine 
from the vineyard that once 
was his, and they ate the pdté, 
shaped like a pillow, which was 
called in honour of his mother, 
*“Voreiller de la Belle Aurore.” 
You can find the recipe in the 
‘Physiologie du Gofit.’ But 
it is much better to go and have 
it made for you by M. Pernollet, 
the great exponent of classic 
tradition in the birthplace of 
these classics: or, if Belley be 
too far, ask M. Prosper Mon- 
tagné for it in Paris, and in a 
few moment’s talk you may 
find how much bonhomie, how 
much learning, and how much 
charm are still preserved by 
the highest exponents of this 
most French amongst the arts. 
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THE PARDON. 


BY KENNETH MACNICHOL. 


Kermor, the village, lies 
between sea and moor—the 
hungry grey sea for ever rest- 
less; the desolate grey moor 
where ancient dolmens rear 
grey shapes against grey sky. 
Between moor and sea the in- 
habitants of Kerimor gain 
loaves and fishes by unceasing 
arduous labour. The hungry 
sea is not more cruel than the 
infertile land ; the rock-strewn 
land is even less generous than 
the rock-bound sea. 

Scattered on the wide moor 
that breaks precipitately to the 
sea are little fields pent between 
thick walls of grey lichen- 
covered stone. Each stone of 
the walls has been removed 
from the reluctant land. Every 
hectare of that redeemed land 
testifies to the terrible labour 
of peasant fishermen working 
through successive generations. 
The fields give pasturage to 
Sleek Breton cattle and small 
flocks of sheep; yield scanty 
crops of rye and barley corn. 
Sometimes, in a wet season, 
the seed rots in the ground. 
Less often hot sunshine from 
clear skies may bake the tender 
roots in the shallow soil. In 
such bad years famine knocks 
at the doors of cottages in 
Kerimor, and the inhabitants 
thank the good God and the 
Blessed Saints whom they peti- 
tion if that gaunt visitor does 
not force admittance. 


Hard as the grey stones of 
Brittany was the heart of Yvon 
Kergoz, the miser of Kerimor. 
Of all the lands adjacent to 
the village, the fields of Yvon 
Kergoz were deepest and most 
fertile. Once he had owned 
the sleekest cattle and the 
finest sheep. It was remem- 
bered enviously that the crops 
from his lands had always been 
the most abundant. He gave 
blood to the land, and the 
fields repaid that debt to him. 
The land gave life to him, and 
he returned his life and the 
seed of his life to the land. 

All that was not forgotten 
in Kerimor, although for years 
the fields of Yvon Kergoz had 
grown high with weeds, the 
grey stones of the walls had 
tumbled down into the fields, 
and the grey stones of byre 
and sheepfold sheltered no 
beasts from the cold salt winds 
of the sea. 

A little, bent, grey man was 
this Yvon Kergoz, the miser of 
Kerimor. His eyes were as 
grey as the sea and as cold as 
the sea; his bristly hair was 
grey as dirty foam; his face 
was grey as the face of a corpse 
or a cold grey stone. The 
weight of eighty years lay like 
a heavy yoke on his stooping 
shoulders. For twenty years 
he had lived alone in his 
cottage on the land distant 
three kilometres from Kerimor. 
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One room of that cottage was 
closed. The loft was a store 
of unused rusting tools. Light 
filtered down through the 
broken thatch on the old grain 
sacks, stiff dry leather harness 
and heaps of rags all rotting 
in slow decay. The miser 
lived in one room that was so 
filled with the treasured litter 
of his life that there was 
scarcely a place in it for Yvon 
Kergoz himself. 

He was like an old grey rat 
creeping in and out of his 
hole with fierce stealthy ad- 
vances and hurried timid re- 
treats, always carrying some- 
thing in with him. Sometimes 
it was no more than a bundle 
of succulent weeds to be boiled 
over a little fire of gorse for 
his sustenance. It might be 
@ peasant’s plough or the boat 
of a fisherman. Sometimes he 
carried a man’s life into that 
hole with him, and then, a 
nibble here, a bite there, he 
would eat that life until there 
was nothing left of it. 

There was a passion of love 
in that little grey man, but 
it was a love for possessions. 
He had loved his wife after 
that curious fashion because 
she belonged to him, but that 
did not keep him from feeding 
her life, year by year, to the 
hungry land because the fields 
belonged to him also, so that 
presently there was no life 
left in her and no escape for 
her except into the grave. 
Because the sea was less piti- 
less than old Yvon Kergoz, 
his son had escaped to the sea, 
and the sea ate him cleanly 
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and quickly. One day his 
daughter walked out into the 
road which twisted over the 
moors, and would finally take 
one to Vannes or even to 
Paris, and no one in Kerimor 
ever heard of her again. The 
old man could never forgive 
the son and the daughter who 
had escaped from him. Their 
lives belonged to him and to 
the land, and he felt that he 
had been wronged when they 
refused to pay the debt they 
owed for the years of infancy. 
Yvon Kergoz had loved his 
wife as much as he could love 
any one. He had made good 
use of the life she had given 
him. She increased his pos- 
sessions, and demanded nothing 
for herself. In the village it 
was said that he had killed 
his woman with slow starva- 
tion and never-ending labour. 
Yvon Kergoz paid no attention 
to gossip. The old woman had 
never complained about any- 
thing. She had been a lean 
woman who was always eating 
something or other, and she 
had never worked as hard as 
her yoke-mate. A part of 
Yvon Kergoz was put into the 
grave with her. After that he 
became more morose and soli- 
tary than he had been before. 
Little by little, then, the 
old man’s thin limbs and his 
twisted hands refused to serve 
him or to serve the land al- 
though his will did not fail, 
and he drove himself without 
mercy. First one, then another 
little field was abandoned. 
Once, shocked into desperate 
action by such shameful waste, 
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he hired a strong young peasant 
from Kerimor to till his fields 
for him. For six months he 
did not pay that peasant, 
pleading necessity until the 
grain should be harvested. By 
that time the sum of debt had 
grown so much that it fright- 
ened him, and the peasant 
was hastily dismissed. 

The villagers looked envi- 
ously at those uncultivated 
fields. More than one ap- 
proached Yvon Kergoz with 
an offer to work the lands for 
a share of the crops; others 
would pay him a money rental 
for the use of the fields. Ker- 
goz, suspicious and mistrustful, 
dallied long with such tempting 
offers. He did not intend to 
be cheated by one who might 
come to steal his crops in the 
night, but he would rent the 
fields for a sufficient sum. The 
amount offered was always in- 
sufficient. He knew what those 
fields could be made to yield. 
They wanted to pay from the 
produce of the land. Kergoz 
would not listen to that. The 
lazy beggars meant only to let 
the land feed them—his land. 
But if they did not sweat, or 
&@ bad season should arrive, 
then they would be at him 
whining a tale of poverty, and 
crying that they could not pay. 
If they wanted the land, in 
God’s name let them pay for 
it at once! 
who fed beggars. Better that 
the fields should lie sour than 
that one should steal from him 
by robbing his lands. 

Yvon Kergoz was jealous of 
his walled fields. He knew the 
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cost of them. The fields were 
a part of himself. They had 
drained his blood from him. 
He had wet each clod with 
salt sweat. He could not part 
himself from the land, even in 
exchange for money to be 
secretly treasured. He could 
not sell his life into another’s 
keeping. 

The time came when Kergoz 
scarcely ever went down into 
Kerimor. Occasionally, after 
the death of Madame Kergoz, 
one or another of the peasant 
fishermen would visit him, steal- 
ing out from the village alone 
after nightfall. Sometimes they 
brought money away with them, 
but they always returned poorer 
than when they came. That 
was because they sold a bit of 
their souls for the money of 
Yvon Kergoz. After that a 
part, at least, of their lives 
belonged to him. It was profit- 
less traffic for any one except 
the miser of Kerimor. A young 
peasant, married, might bind 
the rest of his life to pay for 
the wedding feast. The new- 
born child brought Kergoz a 
gift of gold. He snatched a 
dole from the jaws of hunger, 
and when sickness invaded the 
village, Yvon Kergoz was there 
with an open bag demanding 
a last offering from the corpses 
put into the ground. 

Such devil’s business was 
carried on, despite the protests 
of the priest of Kerimor. It 
was useless, as Father Mathieu 
knew, to appeal to the miser. 
Should he forbid his people to 
have any dealings with the 
little grey man, sometimes the 
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command of poverty must be 
stronger than his word. He 
dared not enforce his word 
with authority, lest he seal 
the lips of borrowers at con- 
fession. It would have been 
easy to straighten the flaming 
sword of the Church against 
the miser, cutting him off from 
salvation and communication 
with men; but even the soul 
of the miser was precious to 
the priest. Only with a word 
here and there, with ridicule, 
scorn, and anger, with sacra- 
ments administered for thanks 
and naught more substantial, 
with charity that left but a 
crust for the table of the priest, 
he saved many lives from the 
clutch of Yvon Kergoz. 

Time, which is the patience 
of God, saved many others. 
As Kergoz became increasingly 
avaricious and his demands 
more exacting, only the last 
extreme of need drove his 
neighbours to his door. Death 
cancelled certain debts for old 
men who had known him when 
he was not yet the despised 
miser of Kerimor. To the 
younger generation his name 
was dread, but often they 
mocked at him, for they scorned 
the lash of exposure, since 
opinion would support them 
against Kergoz. Gradually he 
ceased to lend, and they ceased 
to borrow. Then, since his 
neighbours wanted only his 
gold, for he had nothing else to 
give, they came no more to him. 

Kerimor, at last, was aware 
of him only as a grey shadow 
that moved across the moor. 
To the villagers he was as a 





wet wind or a grey mist, life 
apart from their own, obedient, 
perhaps, to a different law: a 
figure of legend regarded with 
superstitious awe. Mothers 
frightened their children by 
threatening to give them to 
the little grey man. Many of 
his neighbours, seeing a stooped 
figure far away across the moor, 
would walk wide to avoid a 
meeting with him. 

Only good Father Mathieu 
understood that Yvon Kergoz 
was &@ man such as other men: 
a sinful, wicked, and very 
dirty old man, who loved pos- 
sessions more than he feared 
his God; a timid, fearful, 


shrinking, old man, who vainly. 


erected a wall of gold between 
his helplessness and the ter- 
rors of existence ; a lonely old 
man, who had lost his way in 
the shadow of illusion; one 
who turned blind eyes away 
from humanity and the love 
of God. The priest had no 
words for these thoughts. He 
thought that Yvon Kergoz had 
a@ precious soul to save, but 
that soul was in grave danger 
of stern damnation. 

Good Father Mathieu, the 
priest, was a short sturdy man, 
with full deep chest and great 
width of shoulders, who carried 
heavy bone and the strong 
thews of a peasant sprung 
from the soil beneath his ragged 
black cassock. His face was 
the wind-beaten brown face 
of a fisherman rugged as wind- 
carved rock; his brown eyes 
looked out distantly, but they 
saw deeply into the souls of 
men. He was a stormy man 
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of mighty passions that some- 


times sorely afflicted him; 
stronger, and conquering, was 
his love for his people and for 
the glory of God. It was a 
puzzle to him why God, om- 
niscient, had chosen to call 
him, an ignorant peasant, to 
be His priest. He felt no 
great difference between him- 
self and those whom it was his 
task to save from the devil’s 
snares. Beyond this, there 
were no questions in the man. 
There was only humility and 
a mighty determination to 
follow the will of God as 
revealed to him. 

So grim was the battle for 
souls among his people of Keri- 
mor, so great the odds that 
ignorance and superstition set 
on the devil’s side, that the 
patience of Father Mathieu had 
become as the love of God. 
Not while there was life in a 
man would the good priest 
despair of his final salvation. 
It was this long patience which 
led him from time to time to 
the door of Yvon Kergoz. 

In Kerimor they said of the 
miser that he had sold his 
soul to the Evil One. It was 
whispered in corners that the 
price he received was the secret 
of making gold. There was 
gold, they said, hidden away in 
the ruined cottage—enough of it 
to purchase half the world. He 
had buried gold in strange 
places on the moor, beneath 
the dolmens and in the ancient 
pagan graves. It was accursed 
gold which would bring all 
evil to one who touched it, and 
perhaps cost that one also the 
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loss of his soul. Yvon Kergoz 
had become a wizard, they 
said, for there were those who 
had seen him creep forth at 
dusk from his den when he 
would put on the body of a 
fine young man and go screech- 
ing away through the sky to 
evil assignations and various 
quaint adventures, where his 
devil’s gold might be very 
useful to him. 

The people of Kerimor did 
not let their priest hear them 
say these things. The good 
priest was often unreasonable 
about such matters, which every 
one knew for truth. Had he 
not made Madame Brehaut 
say a hundred Aves only be- 
cause she hung an ancient 
stone charm about the neck 
of her young daughter ?—a 
good charm against fever which 
old Mother Plougan had lent 
to her. The priest replaced 
the charm with an amulet, 
and the girl was no better for 
it. Even a priest could not 
know everything, they said, 
and it was as well not to bring 
old secret things to his attention. 

The priest had his own prob- 
lems. So close was the issue 
between the priest and the 
devil that now the soul of the 
miser hung over hell upheld 
as by a hair. With what un- 
tiring zeal Father Mathieu 
wrestled with the powers of 
evil! The devil had chained 
the soul of the miser with 
fetters of avarice, and each 
year the links of that chain 
grew stronger. But the priest 
knew also that there was yet 
hope for that soul, because 
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year by year the Pardon of God 
lifted the weight of sin from 
Yvon Kergoz. 

Left to himself, Yvon Kergoz 
would have had no part in the 
Pardon of Kerimor. At that 
yearly feast of forgiveness he 
did not enter the village even 
to look at the fair; he did 
not enter the church to have 
his part in the Mass. When 
every one in the village marched 
in the sacred procession, Yvon 
Kergoz might watch from a 
distance, but he would do no 
more than that. But once 
each year, before the Feast of 
the Pardon, the priest had not 
failed to hear the confession 
of Yvon Kergoz, imposed a 
penance and granted absolu- 
tion. If he made that penance 
light, it was because Kergoz 
was a feeble, tottering, old 
man. The priest knew quite 
well that the miser never ate 
meat. Since words cost him 
nothing, the old man would 
think absolution cheap at the 
price of repeated prayers. It 
was victory for the priest when 
each year Kergoz grudgingly 
gave him a few sous for the 
poor- box, though Father 
Mathieu knew that he was 
very near to compromise with 
the devil in accepting that 
offering. To such straits 
was he driven in his fight for 
the soul of Yvon Kergoz ! 

And so in the Procession of 
the Pardon there was always 
a little candle for Yvon Kergoz, 
which cost the miser never 
more than two sous. A little 


child carried that candle in 
the procession, and it was a 
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great honour to carry that 
candle, as the priest explained, 
for the child who held it had 
charge of the soul of a man. 
Only a child who was very, 
very good was worthy of such 
honour. Thus some gain was 
won from near compromise 
with the devil, which resulted 
in competition in goodness for 
the candle of Yvon Kergoz. 

The miser, watching the pro- 
cession from a distance, always 
wondered which child had 
charge of his candle. When 
next he saw the priest, he 
would insistently demand the 
name of the child. 

** And which one of them was 
my child who carried my 
candle ? ”’ 

“Qne of the first: little 
Alys, the second daughter of 
Madame Tréguen.”’ 

** She has how many years ? ” 

“She has nine years, and 
she has just taken her first 
Communion.”’ 

“A good little girl? ” 

** A very good child. Already 
she knows much of the Cate- 
chism, and she can follow the 
Mass as well as the older 
ones.” 

“Ah, that is fine,” the old 
man would exclaim, rubbing 
his hands together so that the 
dry skin crackled like parch- 
ment. Then he would laugh 
with the senile cackle of avari- 
cious age. ‘“‘Good! Now we 
shall go well enough for al- 
other year.” 

When the Feast of the Pardon 
approached again, Father 
Mathieu, ragged black cassock 
whipped by the salt sea wind, 
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tramped across the moor to 
visit Yvon Kergoz. The 
peasant who had become a 
priest looked with an emotion 
akin to horror on the aban- 
doned fields and the broken 
walls which enclosed the fields. 
A devil’s playground ! Searcely 
could the enemy be kept out 
where there was such terrible 
waste and sinful idleness. He 
knocked at the sagging door 
of the cottage behind which 
old Kergoz was hidden. 

More than ever like a sus- 
picious old grey rat, Kergoz 
peered out through a crack, 
opened the door, and stood on 
the threshold. He did not 
ask Father Mathieu to come 
inside. He stood blinking out 
past the priest at the pale 
sunlight across the moor with 
cold, furtive, old eyes. 

“So I come to see you again,” 
said Father Mathieu kindly. 
“You are well? How the 
time goes! It is no more than 
a week now before the Pardon.”’ 

“Eh, well,” Kergoz grunted, 
without looking at the priest. 

“You have been thinking 
about it? You are prepared 
for confession ? ” 

“T have been thinking— 
yes; but I have nothing to 
confess.” 

“Yet confession is necessary 
before absolution.” 

“Ts it that an absolution is 
only good for a year?” the 
miser demanded cunningly. 
“When there are no new sins ? 
I am so old—what sins can I 
commit ? ”’ 

The priest was yet patient. 

“One sins in thought as 
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well as in deed, Yvon Kergoz. 
Can you tell me that you have 
not sinned at all? That your 
conscience is clear of every 
shadow of evil? Even the 
blessed saints would not have 
dared to say that. ‘The stiff 
pride of virtue is in itself a 
sin. It is God’s right to demand 
perfection in righteousness from 
His children. Only by His 
great goodness and mercy are 
we forgiven for the least im- 
perfection. God knows we are 
none of us perfect in virtue, 
Yvon Kergoz.” 

“IT will do well enough for 
another year,” said the miser 
stubbornly. ‘‘ See how healthy 
Iam!” 

‘In health or in sickness our 
lives belong to Him,” the priest 
replied very gently. “‘In His 
hour He calls us. One must 
always be ready to enter into 
His Kingdom.” 

** And I am so poor,” pleaded 
Yvon Kergoz. ‘‘ Every year 
now you have taken my money. 
What good have I had from 
it? There would be two sous 
also for a candle. Well, I 
must do without it. Next year, 
perhaps—we shall see. Say 
six sous—think of it! I need 
so little. Why, six sous pur- 
chase two days of life for me !”’ 

The anger of the patient 
priest blazed forth terribly. 

“Sinner!” he cried. “‘ How 
long must I strive against you ? 
Has it come to this—that the 
Pardon of God is valued at 
less than six sous? Oh, miser- 
able! It is just that God turn 
His face from you! That six 
sous will yet purchase your 
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eternal damnation! From this 
day, miser, I come no more to 
you. And you shall call on 
God’s priest only when you 
seek the mercy of God humbly 
and earnestly on your bended 
knees. May He have mercy on 
you, for my poor human 
patience is come to an end!” 

With that, then, Father 
Mathieu strode strongly away 
from the ruined cottage of 
Yvon Kergoz, his black cassock 
flapping about his legs like a 
banner beaten by the wind of 
the moor. Yvon Kergoz backed 
into his dark den and fastened 
the door. 

Now, indeed, was the miser 
deserted of all the world. For 
a little time this did not 
trouble him. Many days he 
had dreaded the visit of the 


priest, and now he was well 


content that he had saved 
his money and suffered no 
more from that encounter. But 
as the days passed there came 
@ strange restlessness on him, 
and he could not be easy for 
long. He did not think much 
about this. He had come to a 
time in his life when he did not 
think much about anything. 
He was, perhaps, not conscious 
of any change in his life. At 
the same time, he was like an 
uneasy animal nervously sensi- 
tive before an approaching 
storm. When he remained in 
his room, where the windows 
were darkened with dirt and 
he could scarcely move about 
because of the heaps of useless 
things gathered there, he felt 
prisoned, and could not be 
satisfied until he went out 
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from that place. But when 
he wandered, a grey shadow 
fleeing from himself across the 
moor, he was dimly aware 
that the moor was desolate ; 
the crying of the sea-birds 
blown on the wind sorely 
troubled him, and he was glad 
to pen himself in his cottage 
again. 

Father Mathieu would have 
known the reason for such 
soul-sickness. He would have 
said that Yvon Kergoz thus 
wandered restless because he 
was a lost soul, who had cut 
himself off from God. Perhaps 
Father Mathieu would not have 
been wrong in sayingthat. The 
future was empty for old Yvon 
Kergoz. Each year for eighty 
years he had gone down to 
Kerimor, if only to watch at 
@ distance the Procession of 
the Pardon. ‘Time had been 
when he had carried his own 
candle as straightly as other 
men. Now, for the first time, 
he had no part in the Pardon. 
There was nothing to draw 
him toward Kerimor. 

The miser knew all that was 
happening there in the village. 
Before the day of the Pardon 
the gipsies had established 
their encampment of caravans 
on the moor. Early in the 
morning the booths of the 
fair would spring up on the 
street—strolling players, tumb- 
lers, throwers of knives, for- 
tune tellers, catch-penny e&x- 
hibitions, perhaps a roundabout, 
stalls where gay ribbons and 
decorated gingerbread would 
be sold. All the world would 
come into Kerimor, the men 
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in bell-bottomed trousers tight 
at the hips, short velvet jackets, 
fine white shirts, wide hats 
mounted with streaming rib- 
bons ; the women in fine leather 
shoes, voluminous skirts, em- 
broidered bodices and white 
linen coifs stiffly starched, a 
different head-dress for each 
village near Kerimor. There 
might even be a few French- 
men with their slim white 
women from the foreign cities 
come to look on at the famous 
Pardon of Kerimor. 

There would be much friendly 
drinking of old cider, singing 
of old songs, men and maids 
dancing the old dances in the 
market-place to the music of 
bagpipes, flageolet, and drum. 
There would be a market of 
beasts—sleek Breton cattle, fat 
sheep, plump geese, and fowls, 
become the objects of wonder- 
ful bargaining. There would be 
old stories told, and old friend- 
ships renewed, and a great deal 
of love-making and laughter. 

Then, when all the people 
gathered solemnly in the church 
with the Sacred Host exposed 
on the gilded altar, by the soft 
light of flickering candles, the 
hushed communicants all kneel- 
ing, Father Mathieu would cele- 
brate the Mass, and all the 
afternoon he would hear con- 
fessions so that the souls of 
the people might be cleansed 
of their sins. Later they would 
march in the Procession of 
Lights, climbing up the hill 
which was Calvary—a little 
low Calvary, but the only hill 
near the village of Kerimor. 

In none of this had Yvon 
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Kergoz any part. He knew 
himself to be as the wild sea- 
birds that drifted like homeless 
spirits over the moor; a being 
apart from all the ways of 
men; one who had no part in 
the Pardon of God, but who, 
for all that, was subject to His 
law. But Yvon Kergoz knew 
this only very vaguely and 
dimly as the sea-birds know 
the laws of their own existence 
—restless hunger relentless as 
the hunger of avarice; an 
instinct for the sea, in which 
is both love and fear, for the 
sea grants food and repose, 
yet is also a fearful power of 
swift destruction. Yvon Ker- 
goz, who had cut himself away 
from the Pardon of God, was 
haunted by his instincts which 
bade him go down to Kerimor, 
as a sea-bird blown inland must 
turn again to the sea. 

Red bars of sunset flamed 
over the western ocean as Yvon 
Kergoz took the road down 
to Kerimor. He was a long 
time going down, for his steps 
were feeble and progress was 
slow across the three kilometres 
of rocky moorland track. Dusk 
faded to darkness. Yvon Ker- 
goz halted beside a wall, where, 
at a distance, he overlooked 
the little hill which was Calvary. 

The air was still—so still 
that one with quick ears might 
have heard the shrill twittering 
of tiny flittermice wavering 
overhead, and this was a good 
sign. God had breathed on 
the waters, and stilled the 
winds that the flame of the 
candles should burn clearly. 

From below, in the village, 
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came the murmur of many 
voices. Yvon Kergoz stood 
behind the wall, his hands on 
the wall, a part of the wall, a 
part of the shadow. Out from 
between the low white-walled 
houses that leaned together 
over the narrow street crept 
the slow Procession of the 
Pardon, the chanting priest 
in his old black cassock bear- 
ing the Redeeming Crucifix 
upheld before his people. The 
white dresses of the children 
who followed the priest were 
grey in the obscurity; then 
came the young men and 
women looking ahead of them ; 
old men and old women walked 
with their heads bent low. 
In each right hand was a 
candle. The little flames 
burned steadily, gilding the 
faces of those who followed 
the Cross. The line of lights 
mounted upward on the hill 
that was Calvary. 

Across the darkness the bright 
little flames burned the eyes of 
Yvon Kergoz. He did not wait 
for the end of the procession. 
He moved away from the wall, 
and stumbled out on to the 
road. His face was turned 
from the village toward the 
dark moor. For the first time 
in many years he felt a desolate 
sense of his own utter loneli- 
ness. His soul hunted him, 
and he fled on faltering feet 
over the moor. There was no 
moon. The stars looked down 
on him, but he was not aware 
of the stars so cold and so 
distant. He was only aware 
of a great weariness. He had 
eaten no food for days, but 
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that was only because he had 
not been hungry. Now he 
knew only that the road was 
rough, and that was because 
he carried such a heavy burden 
of age with him. 

Once, hearing a rude noise 
of laughter behind him, he 
moved aside. They were two 
young peasants driving a bul- 
lock before them. The bulk 
of the beast was like a moving 
wall on the road. When they 
came up to him they hailed 
the old man with rough 
courtesy. 

“‘ Good evening, old one.” 

Yvon Kergoz did not answer. 

“You are travelling early ? 
Well, so are we, because the 
beast is slow. They’ll have a 
fine time dancing down there. 
But with this accursed beast 
—still, never mind: we got 
him at a bargain.” 

“Tt has been a good many 
years since you shook a leg, 
eh, old man?” the _ other 
young peasant interrupted. 

They both laughed loudly. 
Kergoz answered nothing. 

“Deaf as a stone!” 
one. 

“Well, then, give the old 
devil a drink and have done 
with it,” the other answered. 

One of the peasants extended 
a bottle toward Kergoz. He 
took it in his hand. The good 
wine was like fire flowing into 
his veins, but he swallowed 
only a very little of it, re- 
turned the bottle, and wiped 
his mouth with the back of his 
gnarled fist. 

‘(God keep you,” cried the 
young peasants after that ; and 


said 
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they walked away on the road, 
driving their beast before them. 

It was @ moment or two 
before Yvon Kergoz knew just 
what he should do next. The 
thought that he was going to 
his own cottage came back 
very slowly into his mind. 
Obedient to that thought, his 
feet stumbled into the road 
again. Before him, low on 
the horizon where the moor 
dropped down to the sea, the 
stars were dancing. They were 
like little, scattered, flickering 
candle flames. The feet of 
Yvon Kergoz were weighted. 
It was as though he lifted the 
road at each step. It was as 
though he toiled on endlessly 
in a thick living darkness, 
against which he must exert 
all his strength to move at 
all. The dancing stars became 
flakes of fire that floated in a 
sea of darkness. He could not 
see where he was going because 


of them. He extended his 
hands helplessly, groping, 
clutching at air. Darkness 


whirled about him. He felt 
himself swaying forward. 

“ This is death ! ” he thought. 

Then the body of Yvon 
Kergoz lay in the dew-damp 
grasses at the side of the 
moorland road. Yvon Kergoz 
himself was not there in that 
heap of a body covered with 
rags. He was far from that 
body, and he had almost for- 
gotten it. He was somewhere 
with a vast emptiness all about 
him—an absence of light and 
absence of sound that was 
grey darkness and silence. Far 
away there was a little point 
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of light like a white star. With- 
out will of his own, he seemed 
to rush toward that light 
through the emptiness. It grew 
dazzling bright. It was as 
though he was falling into the 
sun, and now there was a surge 
of sound about him like the 
rush of great winds, or the 
flow of waters, or the beating 
of terrible wings. 

He saw that the light came 
from the apex of a mountainous 
hill upreared in the emptiness, 
but it was only the hill near 
Kerimor which was Calvary. 
On the slopes of the hill wound 
upward a long procession of 
light - bearers, little children, 
young men and women, and 
a host of old men and old 
women, whose footsteps were 
slow and tottering as they 
climbed the hill. 

The light came from three 
great thrones set on the top 
of the hill. The Son of God, 
crowned with thorns and robed 
in dazzling white, sat on one 
of the thrones. Mary, the 
Mother, crowned with bright 
gold and robed in flaming blue, 
sat on one of the thrones. 
From the central throne such 
blinding light streamed forth 
that the figure of Him who sat 
on that throne was hidden by 
the light, but Yvon Kergoz 
knew that Power and Glory 
was there on that hill of light 
that was Calvary. 

He saw that the little flames 
of the light-bearers who as- 
cended the hill to pass before 
the throne were not dimmed 
by that blinding light. The 
little lights seemed to grow 











brighter, and to gleam more 
bravely as they came nearer 
to the throne. Then suddenly, 
watching from afar, he saw 
one, a little child, who drew 
near to the throne with her 
head bowed, and there was 
no light in her hand. 

That sound, which was like 
the beating of terrible wings 
and was mighty music, gath- 
ered together. It was only a 
whisper in the infinite void, 
but it beat against the soul of 
Yvon Kergoz and it rent him, 
and he knew that he was 
naked and suffering. It was 
a Voice in the midst of that 
emptiness, infinitely gentle, yet 
reaching outward to the ulti- 
mate depths of space. 

““My child, why have you, 
alone, come before me with 
your hand empty ? ” 

Brave was the piping voice 
of the child who looked 
straightly and trustfully into 
that blinding Light, and it was 
pitiful, pleading, compassionate. 

“Our Father, I should be 
bearing the candle of Yvon 
Kergoz who lives near our 
village, only a little candle of 
two sous, because he is very 
old. But this year he is too 
poor. He cannot afford a 
candle for Thy Pardon. So I 
come with my hand empty 
before Thy Throne.” 

Now the Voice was sternly 
questioning, and it was like 
the voice of the priest of 
Kerimor. 

““My Son hath hunger be- 
cause His poor are not fed! 
Has it come to this—that the 
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Pardon of God is valued at 
less than six sous ? ” 

The naked soul of Yvon 
Kergoz, the miser, shrivelled 
with dread, was scorched by 
the terrible light which blazed 
from the Throne. The Voice 
which filled all space uttered 
the last awful condemnation— 

“Tt is just that I turn My 
face away from him !” 

The light was not. ‘The 
naked soul of the miser, heavy 
with sin, sped through black 
darkness and fearful cold— 
falling —falling. And Yvon 
Kergoz knew that the fall was 
more than death. It was 
death eternal. 

The body of Yvon Kergoz, 
lying still in the dew-damp 
grasses by the side of the 
moorland track, trembled and 
stirred ever so slightly. Over 
him leaned the stooping figure 
of Father Mathieu, the priest 
of Kerimor, his worn black 
cassock fluttering as it was 
beaten by the winds of the 
moor. Yvon Kergoz moaned. 
His stiff lips parted. 

“* Why—why,”’ he whispered, 
“do you return to me—the 
God - forsaken, the miserable 
miser damned ? ” 

Very gentle, breathing humil- 
ity, was the reply of the priest 
of Kerimor— 

“Because I am a sinner, 
Yvon Kergoz. Because I have 
sinned beyond my own for- 
giveness. I said it was just 
that God turn His face from 
you. I spoke in anger, and in 
anger I greatly sinned. Though 
you refused God’s Pardon, yet 
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the mercy of Christ, our Saviour, 
is infinite. He went down to 
intercede for lost souls in hell 
—and I am His servant.” 

Salt tears were on the cheeks 
of the priest of Kerimor. Very 
tenderly he gathered that light 
bundle of bones and rags into 
his embracing arms. Carrying 
the old man easily, close- 
clasped as a mother carries a 
beloved child, without stumb- 
ling once in his stride, he bore 
Yvon Kergoz through the dark- 
ness along the road over the 
moor. 

In the grey morning of the 
fifth day after the Pardon, the 
soul of Yvon Kergoz passed 
out of the keeping of Father 
Mathieu, the priest of Kerimor. 
For that time the priest re- 
mained by the side of Yvon 
Kergoz. 

“He looks like a saint with 
his white hair and thin white 
face,” said the simple people 
of Kerimor, who saw Yvon 
Kergoz before the last Mass 
was said for him. 
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“We thought he was a 
wizard, but in truth he was a 
saint,’’ said the people of Keri- 
mor when they learned at last 
how the gold and silver so 
carefully hoarded, and the good 
fields all the more fertile for 
lying fallow so long, had been 
given over into the keeping of 
Father Mathieu. Well they 
knew how he would make good 
use of that store. 

For two years now there has 
been no hunger in the village 
of Kerimor. There is no wife 
or child of a lost fisherman who 
does not pray for the repose 
of the soul of Yvon Kergoz. 
In the little church there is a 
fine new altar cloth. The 
Blessed Virgin, become some- 
what shabby, is beautifully 
robed and regilded. There are 
two brand-new saints in niches 
prepared for them. But 
Father Mathieu, the priest, still 
clings to his old black cassock. 
He will not buy a new one. 
Yvon Kergoz did not leave 
anything to him. 








DEAD MEN’S TALES. 


BY BENNET 
Vv. JOHN NUTT 


JOHN Nutt of Lympstone, 
within the estuary of the Exe, 
rover and sea robber, is one 
of the most amusing and most 
satisfying of the rascals in my 
collection. You will not find 
him in the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography,’ though 
he was fully as worthy of a 
place in that mausoleum as 
was the third-rate and ineffi- 
cient pirate, Captain William 
Kidd—if, indeed, Kidd ever 
was a pirate,—or as that less 
than third-rate highwayman, Mr 
Richard Turpin, upon whom 
has been thrust the fame of a 
ride to York which was legend- 
ary a hundred years before the 
fellow was born. What I have 
to tell of John Nutt does at 
any rate belong to him; I owe 
him a resurrection in person, 
for I have already made free 
with his name and exploits. 
In a story which I published 
in 19221 there appeared a 
romantic character, a rover of 
the English sea named Richard 
Nutt, whose surname was stolen 
from John, whose ship the 
Wild Swan was one of John’s 
ships, and whose playful ways 
with Secretaries of State and 
vice-admirals of the county 
and admirals of the Narrow 
Seas were John’s ways. Though 
Richard was in personality him- 
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self and a creation of imagina- 
tion, he never could have come 
into being without the powerful 
impetus upon my mind of his 
ingenious protagonist. I am 
extremely fond of Richard Nutt. 
I love him the best of all the 
fictitious personages who have 
owed their being to me, and 
have lived with me for months 
and years together in the closest 
communion, and some of my 
affection slops over, as it were, 
and encompasses his true be- 
getter John. 

The first act of the comedy 
of John Nutt opens in June 
1623, after he had been in 
distinguished and _ successful 
practice as a sea rover for no 
more than two years. I call 
him sea rover or sea robber 
rather than pirate, because, 
though his performances were 
piratical in the legal sense, 
they were not stained by the 
cruelty and blood-lust of the 
Ishmaelite deep-sea pirates of 
the later seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. John 
Nutt was in the direct line of 
English seamen who had been 
rovers and robbers in the Nat- 
row Seas for five hundred years 
before his time. Every mat 
put forth to sea with a sword 
in one hand and a tiller in the 
other; if he were not strong 
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enough to mount safe guard 
over the goods under his hatches 
he was speedily bereft of them 
by those stronger than him- 
self. And he did to others as 
he was done by. The Narrow 
Seas swarmed with rovers who 
were also traders, and traders 
who were also rovers. All 
nations and bits of nations 
were represented, and those 
whose hearts were stoutest and 
whose skill waxed most adroit 
at Wordsworth’s “good old 
rule” and “simple plan ”’ grew 
into the nations which we call 
maritime. Our sea skill of 
to-day was all won for us in 
those days of sea fighting and 
sea robbery. The Narrow Seas 
swarmed with rovers; with 
English and Scottish and Irish ; 
with Normans, Flemings, and 
Dunkirkers; with Spaniards 
and Biscayners; and with 
Turks and Salee rovers from 
the Mediterranean. There was 
no rule, no self-denying ordi- 
nance, under which the rover 
traders of one nation respected 
the property of trader rovers 
of the same nation. Just as 
the cogs of the Cinque Ports 
fell indifferently upon the cogs 
of Yarmouth or of the West 
Country or of Dunkirk or 
Fécamp, so the armed ship of 
John Nutt plundered indiffer- 
ently less well-armed ships, be 
they English or Scottish, French 
or Spaniard, Barbary or Turk. 
Specialism entered into the 
business, as it always does into 
trades as they increase in or- 
ganisation. The light highly- 
skilled rovers tended to special- 
186 In roving, the heavy and 
Perhaps less highly - skilled 
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traders to specialise in trading. 
The light fast ship lived for 
the most part by robbery, 
the heavy and slower ship by 
commerce. On the one side de- 
veloped a fighting and manceuv- 
ring technique, on the other 
side a technique of evasion and 
blackmail. Secretaries of State, 
vice-admirals of counties, even 
sometimes admirals of the Nar- 
row Seas, played their parts in 
the game. John Nutt was a 
specialist in roving, yet no 
Ishmael as were the later pirates 
of the “Spanish Main.” He 
was countenanced by high offi- 
cial personages in London and 
Devon, and looked upon with 
reverence and affection by those 
common folk of his own county 
whom he had not robbed. The 
losers in the great sea game as 
it was played got scanty sym- 
pathy ; they were more often 
laughed at than condoled with. 

After a brief two years of 
roving, John Nutt reached emi- 
nence. His favourite pitch was 
Dartmouth, a harbour by its 
configuration admirably well 
suited to his peculiar methods. 
It is a harbour completely land- 
locked. The narrow entrance 
winds among high rocks, so 
that from within the sea with- 
out is invisible. A ship which 
has passed out through the 
channel cannot be seen unless 
one climbs to the top of the 
girdle of hills through which 
the estuary of the Dart has 
carved its way. 

Nutt would lie in the river 
off Dartmouth and watch ships 
load. He would from his post 
of observation learn every sail 
and rope of them, every gun 
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and man they carried, every 
pound of stores put on board. 
If they were by reason of weak- 
ness above deck and richness 
below holding promise of plun- 
der at small risk, he would 
follow them out of the harbour 
when they sailed, and strip 
them comfortably at his leisure 
outside. Then he would escort 
ship and captured cargo to a 
port where facilities for dis- 
posal were adequate, and some- 
times would actually take them 
back to be realised into plun- 
dered cash at Dartmouth itself 
whence they had lately sailed. 
The countryside, the peasants 
and farmers and others of much 
higher degree, favoured the 
rovers—by whose means they 
obtained cheap luxuries,—just 
as the countryside favoured 
smugglers and went on favour- 
ing smugglers until days within 
present memory. Smuggling, 
or “Free Trading,” was still 
a staple industry of the West 
Country when my father was 
a young man. 

By these flagrant methods 
of his Nutt became notorious 
above less bold and less auda- 
cious rovers. He became an 
embarrassment. Highly-placed 
persons, though willing to profit 
by his depredations, found them 
difficult to wink at. He was 
so indecently blatant. And 
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those who had business associa- 
tions with John, especially at 
his favourite Dartmouth, tended 
to grow as blatant as he was, 
According to Mr Case-Horton, 
who wrote on John Nutt and 
his less eminent and more 
commonplace brother Robert 
in the Royal United Service 
Institution’s ‘Journal’ of Au- 
gust 1915, “It is on record 
even that a certain mayor of 
a@ seaport on one occasion was 
occupied in delivering from the 
quay a most vituperative har- 
angue to Nutt on the subject 
of his manifold misdemeanours, 
while his own boats on the 
other side of the vessel moored 
there were engaged in removing 
the stolen goods which his wor- 
ship had purchased.” I must 
gratefully acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to Mr Case-Horton 
for many of the facts in this 
tale. 

Had John Nutt been an 
ordinary rover, we should have 
heard no more of him than of 
those thousands of others who 
lived and fought and robbed 
and had their day. He owes 
his resurrection to that effron- 
tery which passed all the bounds 
held to be decent in an age of 
easy morals. And so we arrive 
at Act I. in his comedy. I 
will assist my readers by set- 
ting out the cast. 


JOHN Nort. 


Sir GrtorGrE CALVERT. 


Admiral of the Narrow Seas and Enemy 


of John Nutt 


Captain Bzst. 


Vice-Admiral of Devon (official respon- 


sible for Nutt’s capture) . 


Lord High Admiral of er and Patron 


of Sir John Eliot 
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John Nutt had by the middle 
of 1623, with his fast little ship 
of 120 tons carrying fourteen 
pieces of ordnance, become so 
notorious a depredator that 
Captain Best, Admiral of the 
Narrow Seas, clamoured for 
permission to devote a month 
to his capture. Whether this 
fine old officer would have suc- 
ceeded we may well doubt. 
His ship, the Garland, was one 
of Elizabeth’s light galleons some 
thirty years old, and had been 
classed as “decayed and un- 
serviceable ” in the Navy Office 
List of 1618. By 1623, five 
years later, she must have been 
still more decayed and still 
more unserviceable. I fancy 


that Nutt would have been 
less audacious in his depreda- 
tions if he had had any respect 
for the Garland’s sailing quali- 


ties. Still Captain Best was 
eager to try what he could 
do. 

But there were strong reasons 
why the zeal of Best was highly 
inconvenient in the eyes of two 
personages of high importance. 
These were Sir George Calvert, 
Secretary of State, and Sir 
John Eliot, Vice-Admiral of 
Devon. Unofficially and in his 
Spare time John Nutt was a 
rover and sea robber ; officially 
he was commissioned by Sir 
George Calvert to guard the 
Narrow Seas against foreign 
rovers, and especially to watch 
over those ships which left 
Channel ports for the New- 
foundland voyage. Sir George 
Calvert (afterwards Lord Balti- 
more) was one of the very first 
statesmen of England who can 
be described as an Empire 
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builder. In 1621, two years 
before the curtain went up on 
my Act I., he had begun that 
settlement of Newfoundland 
with which his name will always 
be honourably associated. In 
return for Nutt’s assistance in 
safeguarding the Newfoundland 
ships, Calvert extended his pro- 
tecting hand over the bold 
rover, and—I make no doubt 
whatever — winked at those 
other lawless operations of his 
protégé. I also have no doubt 
that Sir George Calvert’s secre- 
taries and his secretaries’ clerks 
drew their percentages as a 
commission on Nutt’s unlawful 
takings. From this it will be 
plain that the intrusive energies 
of Captain Best were frowned 
upon in the Secretary of State’s 
office, and that the Commis- 
sioners of the Navy were not 
encouraged to let Best have his 
way. 

It was also unwelcome news 
to Sir John Eliot, Vice-Admiral 
of Devon and official suppressor 
of rovers within his jurisdic- 
tion, that Best should seek to 
butt in with the old Garland’s 
heavy guns. For Eliot wanted 
to achieve the peaceful sur- 
render of Nutt to the terrors 
of the law by the offer of a 
free pardon. Thereby the Vice- 
Admiral of the county would 
gain as a perquisite of his office 
Nutt’s ship and any treasure 
which might lie on board of 
her. This free pardon dodge 
was much favoured by vice- 
admirals of counties, who, 
though they were responsible 
for the suppression of rovers, 
had no force whatever of their 
own by which to carry out 
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their duties. They had at their 
own orders not a man, not a 
gun, not a boat. The office of 
vice-admiral was in itself honor- 
ary—but there were pickings. 
Pirates’ ships and goods, wrecks, 
flotsam and jetsam, were all 
graft to them, and they detested 
the rude, crude methods of 
royal officers, whose one notion 
was to fight with and sink a 
pirate ship, which, tactfully 
decoyed into port under pro- 
mise of a free pardon, might 
yield to vice-admirals much 
gratifying plunder. So it came 
about that Sir John Eliot 
joined his considerable influence 
to that of Sir George Calvert, 
and persuaded the Navy Office 
to send that uncomfortable 
officer Captain Best off to the 
Scottish coasts, where he could 
hunt rovers to his heart’s con- 
tent without incommoding their 
Own designs concerning our 
John Nutt. 

Best in this fashion was 
shunted, and Calvert — who 


Sea Rover and Humorist 
Vice-Admiral of Devon 


Go-between employed by Sir John Eliot 


Secretary of State 

The Mayor of Dartmouth. 
Members of the Admiralty Court. 
Fourteen Chests of Sugar. 


The act begins with mutual 
promises exchanged between 
Nutt and Eliot, Randall inter- 
vening. Nutt declares his will- 
ingness to surrender in return 
for a free pardon. Eliot en- 
gages that the pardon shall be 
forthcoming. On both sides 
there is bad faith of the blackest 
dye. Nutt is really laughing 
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could not appear openly as 
Nutt’s patron and protector— 
left Sir John Eliot a clear field 
for the exercise of his diplo- 
matic gifts. Behind Sir John 
Eliot was the Lord High Ad- 
miral, Buckingham, the most 
mighty of patrons in that age 
of Court favourites. A little 
later Sir John Eliot was to fall 
out with Buckingham, become 
his most virulent accuser before 
Parliament, rise to the exalted 
office of Speaker of the House 
of Commons, and inscribe his 
name on the queer roll of great 
English patriots. But the sub- 
sequent career of Sir John 
Eliot, and all that he achieved, 
is another story which has 
nothing to do with John 
Nutt. 

Act II. opens with the nego- 
tiations for surrender in ex- 
change for a pardon entered 
into between Sir John Eliot 
and John Nutt. It will 
be convenient to have the 
cast. 


JOHN Nott. 

Sir Jonn ELI0v. 
RicHARD RANDALL. 
Lord Conway. 


at the vice-admiral, whose im- 
potence to arrest him no one 


knows better than he; Si 
John Eliot is seeking to dish 
Nutt with an illusory form of 
pardon which will be of none 
effect. Immediately after el- 
gaging to surrender, Nutt shows 
his contempt for the proceed- 
ings by seizing a Colchester 
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ship, laden with sugar and 
wood to the value of £4000 
(nearly £50,000 of our present- 
day currency). This capture 
Nutt brings openly into Torbay. 
To him resorts Eliot in person, 
and some very queer transac- 
tions take place which we are 
unable to resolve after an in- 
terval of three hundred years. 
We know that Eliot went on 
board, Nutt was in close con- 
ference with him for two hours, 
and renewed his offer of a 
pardon even after this latest 
exploit of the ravished Col- 
chester ship. Eliot could afford 
to offer pardon because he had 
no intention of giving an effec- 
tive pardon. He was still aim- 
ing at the deception of Nutt. 
From this conference sprang 
the mystery of the fourteen 
chests of sugar which the Court 
of Admiralty subsequently failed 
to clear up. The chests were 
hoisted out of the Colchester 
ship in the presence of Nutt 
and Eliot, and then Eliot de- 
parted. It was presumed at 
the time that the chests of 
sugar were Elict’s commission 
from Nutt on the pardon, a 
transaction quite in keeping 
with the standard of public 
morals in the early seventeenth 
century. In Eliot’s report to 
Lord Conway of results of the 
conference he boasts of his 
Skill in securing the surrender 
of Nutt in exchange for an out- 
of-date pardon—his pleasant 
device was to issue a pardon 
available for three months, and 
then carefully to antedate it. 
But he says nothing of these 
chests of sugar which he saw 
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raised out of the hold of the 
Colchester vessel which Nutt 
had seized. Eliot followed his 
report to London, kissed hands 
with the King, James I., now 
near his end, and made in- 
terest at Court in view of de- 
velopments in his western juris- 
diction. 

Away in Devon events were 
developing to some purpose. 
The Mayor of Dartmouth—I 
do not know if this was the 
same Mayor who had already 
profited by Nutt’s naughtiness ; 
it is quite likely—the Mayor 
of Dartmouth laid complaints 
before the Council in London 
against Sir John Eliot, with 
nasty references to those four- 
teen chests of sugar. We can 
understand the indignation of 
the worthy Mayor—if, indeed, 
he were the same Mayor—at 
Sir John Eliot dipping fingers 
into his own lucky-bag. He 
would want Nutt all to him- 
self. Ultimately the Admiralty 
Court took cognisance of the 
matter, and ordered Nutt, Eliot, 
and others engaged in the 
comedy to appear before them. 

John Nutt—it was not very 
sporting of him, but he was 
getting a bit anxious about his 
neck—charged Sir John Eliot 
with being a partner in his 
robberies. He declared that 
he first heard of the rich Col- 
chester ship from Eliot, who 
gave him the tip to look out 
for her. He had seized another 
ship with the same kindly help. 
Randall gave evidence showing 
how Nutt came by the notion 
that Eliot was his accomplice, 
yet swore that Eliot had not 
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really incited Nutt to capture 
the ships. Nevertheless, it was 
more or less demonstrated that 
Eliot in exchange for an out- 
of-date pardon delivered over 
to Nutt had done rather well 
for himself out of the business. 
In the upshot Sir John Eliot 
was committed to the Marshal- 


Sea Rover (feeling sore round the throat) 
Vice-Admiral of Devon (languishing in the 
Marshalsea) . ‘ > . . . 
Judge of the Admiralty Court (and friend of 
Eliot) . , : . . ; 
Secretary of State (still a patron of Nutt) 


There is a subtle humour 
about the composition of the 
third Act in which both Nutt 
and the manners of the times 
are seen at their richest. In 
our rough modern fashion we 
should have hanged Nutt with- 
out more todo, and investi- 
gated the goings-on of the Vice- 
Admiral of Devon with severe 
impartiality. But not so in 
the early seventeenth century. 
We see Sir Henry Marten, 
Judge of the Admiralty Court— 
which had committed Eliot to 
prison,—doing his best to get 
Eliot out. He may have been 
inspired by an abstract sense 
of justice, though as M.P. for 
St Germans, Cornwall, in the 
Eliot country, he was a per- 
sonal friend of the incarcerated 
vice-admiral. The case was 
referred by Lord Conway to 
Marten, who held that Eliot 
in humbugging the notorious 
Nutt to surrender with an out- 
of-date pardon had rendered 
good service to the State. He 
also waved the potent name of 
the Lord High Admiral Buck- 
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sea Prison, though he hinted 
that Buckingham was his pa- 
tron, and that there would be 
the devil to pay on his behalf 
when the duke returned to 
England. The Court ventured 
to take the risk. So ends Act II. 

Let us now have the cast for 
Act ITI. 


JOHN Nort. 
Sir Joun E ior. 


Sir Henry Marten. 
Sir GEORGE CALVERT. 


ingham before the Secretary 
of State’s office, and suggested 
that Eliot might be released 
on bail. But Lord Conway, 
bold perhaps so long as Buck- 
ingham was on the far side 
of the Channel, left Eliot in 
the Marshalsea. 

Nutt, who had no lack of 
audacity, and to whom the 
bold course came instinctively, 
made interest with his patron 
Sir George Calvert, the other 
Secretary of State, and de- 
manded not only a real effec- 
tive pardon, but also redress 
against Eliot for concealing 
and embezzling his goods (which 
were the produce of his own 
robberies on the seas). Calvert 
responded to Nutt’s appeal for 
help. He urged the services 
of the rover in protecting ship- 
ping bound for the infant colony 
of Newfoundland, and declared 
that Nutt had been born again 
in spirit, and now detested his 
former way of living, which 
sounds rather like the devil’s 
attitude towards the monkery. 
And the astonishing thing, from, 
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our modern point of view, is 
that Calvert prevailed with the 
King’s Council, and Nutt got 
both a real pardon and per- 
mission to keep most of the 
produce of his piracies. The 
pardon to Nutt and his asso- 
ciates, issued on 28th August 
1623, covered ‘“‘all depreda- 
tions and piracies committed 
before 25th June last, with 
right to retain all their ships 
and goods, except those piratic- 
ally taken since Ist May, which 
are to be returned to their 
owners.” By this astonishing 
instrument —it shows how 


strong was Nutt’s influence 
with Calvert—Nutt won free- 
dom and wealth, pardon for 
two years of roving with all 
that he had picked up of other 


people’s property. 


I do not 
know whether he added any- 
thing to the Council’s grant by 
getting damages for disturb- 
ance in the exercise of his pro- 
fession by the Vice-Admiral 
Eliot. I fancy not, for the 
Colchester ship with its cargo 
of wood and of what remained 
of the sugar, had been handed 
back to its lawful owners. It 
was this Colchester ship which 
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Nutt accused Eliot of “em- 
bezzling.”’ 

As for Sir John Eliot, he con- 
tinued to languish in the Mar- 
shalsea until 23rd December, 
when he was released. There 
is no evidence that Bucking- 
ham, who returned to England 
in October, lifted a finger in 
aid of him. Perhaps this was 
among those reasons whith im- 
pelled Eliot to set up in busi- 
ness aS @ patriot, and to win 
fame as @ venomous opponent 
of the upstart favourite. 

There is no Act IV. with 
Wapping as the scene and John 
Nutt as the star character. 
Nutt carried on much as before 
for years and years, part rover 
part privateer, and no more 
interesting to us now than all 
the other rovers and privateers 
of those hard and lawless days. 
He may have been killed at 
sea or died in his bed at home. 
It is all the same now. His 
commonplace brother Robert 
was hanged at the Groyne. 
The Spaniards were a nasty 
practical people, and Robert 
was not amusing like his brother 
John. Hangingwas good enough 
for him. 
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THE PUNJAB FINGER-PRINT BUREAU. 


BY J. COATMAN. 


IF, whilst pursuing their in- 
sidious but fascinating recrea- 
tion, cross- word enthusiasts 
were to come across the follow- 
ing pointer, ‘‘ One of the great- 
est finger-print bureaux in the 
world, and the second largest in 
the British Empire,” how many 
would be able to give the 
correct answer? They would 
see that the answer required 
eight letters, but to these ex- 
asperated searchers after truth, 
this fact would be but one 
more sign of that misplaced 
ingenuity which is so char- 
acteristic of cross-word puzzle 
contrivers. For a_ search 
through atlases and gazetteers 
would reveal but an embar- 
rassment of riches, as several 
great and capital towns in 
the Empire have names of 
eight letters. So, having made 
wild shots with Montreal, Cape 
Town, Calcutta, and the like, 
they would have to wait im- 
patiently for the appearance 
of the solution which should 
set their hopes and fears at 
rest. Then, to their indignant 
amazement, they would see 
the strange exotic name 
PHILLAUR instead of the great 
city of their choice, and 
more broken hearts would join 
the ranks of those rejected 
and despised of cross-word 
editors. 

And they would be the inno- 
cent victims of fate, for how 


could they know about the 
Phillaur Bureau when they 
had never been told? The 
self-effacement of the Indian 
Police where their own achieve- 
ments and triumphs are in 
question is magnificent, but 
it is not wise. The title of 
“The Silent Service” has al- 
ready been bestowed on the 
greatest service in all the world. 
Far be it from me to challenge 
comparison for my own service 
with that mighty engine of 
human security, the British 
Navy, but it cannot be denied 
that, for modest silence, the 
Indian Police yield to nobody. 
The present article is written 
not to glorify the Punjab Police 
or the individual officers whose 
names come into the narrative, 
but to reveal to fellow Britons 
all over the Empire one of 
those unsuspected elements in 
the British administration of 
India which make for its mar- 
vellous efficiency in spite of 
difficulties and problems almost 
incomprehensible to those who 
know nothing of India. Still 
more, it is written to present 
a new side of the work of the 
Indian Police, one hitherto un- 
mentioned, certainly by its 
foes, but even by its friends, 
one which, if properly pre- 
sented, must affect the popular 
estimate of a much-maligned 
and long-suffering service. 
The home of the Phillaut 
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Bureau is Phillaur Fort, a 
thoroughly appropriate setting 
for the work which is carried 
on within its walls, and my 
readers will not object to a 
description of the Fort, for it 
houses an outstanding example 
of that mingling of romance 
and drudgery, efficiency and 
adventure, which marks the 
work of the services in 
India. 

About eight miles after it 
passes through Ludhiana, the 
main line from Delhi to Pesh- 
awar crosses the Sutlej, and 
almost immediately afterwards 
runs by the Fort at Phillaur, 
which lies about two hundred 
yards away towards the east. 
Some travellers, more favoured 
by fortune than their fellows, 
have chanced to be passing 
this spot at sunrise, and have 
looked out to see the light 
falling on the warm red stone 
of the Fort, and have watched 
bastion and tower and gun 
embrasures come into view, 
seeming to float high above 
the surface of the earth on 
the slowly dispersing river mist. 
Faussebraye and great ditch 
emerge, and then the wide 
stretch of parade ground, and 
those who know their history 
of the Mutiny realise with a 
thrill that at just this hour 
all those years ago, John 
Nicholson and young Frederick 
Roberts were disarming a mut- 
mous regiment on the dusty 
patch out there, and, by that 
Inspired act of daring, saving 
this formidable stronghold for 
the British, and keeping a 
hand from closing on the throat 
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of the Immortals who were 
holding the Ridge at Delhi. 
The Fort itself breathes 
romance from every stone. Its 
first foundations were laid by 
one of the greatest lovers in 
history, that Emperor Shah 
Jehan who built the Taj at 
Agra for his consort, Mumtaz 
Mahal. At Phillaur, on the 
rising ground to the north of 
the Sutlej, he raised a com- 
modious serai, where he once 
stayed with her, and imagina- 
tion pictures them sitting on 
the roof of their lodging looking 
east to the incomparable sight 
of the snow-clad Himalayas, 
and south to the noble sweep 
of the Sutlej, unfettered then 
by embankment or bridge. 
After their time, during the 
remainder of the seventeenth 
century and throughout the 
eighteenth century, the still 
medieval, many-coloured way- 
faring life of Northern India 
flowed through the serait until 
about 1810, when Ranjit Singh 
decided to convert it into a 
fort as a counterblast to the 
location of British troops in 
Ludhiana. And now occurred 
a@ sombre fantastic incident, 
compounded of all the strange 
contradictions in which Oriental 
life abounds—savage supersti- 
tion and sub-human cruelty, 
noble generosity and self-sacri- 
fice which borders on the divine 
—an incident which is com- 
memorated to this day, and 
always will be commemorated 
by pilgrimages of the pious, 
both Hindu and Mohammedan. 
A marble tablet let into the 
wall in a dim corner of the 
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Fort tells the story in English 
and Hindustani that all may 
read. 

When the workmen who were 
building the Fort came one 
morning to renew their labours, 
they found that every stone 
which they had laid the pre- 
vious day had fallen down 
during the night. Greatly 
puzzled, they performed the 
work again, only to find with 
the next sunrise that it had 
fallen down once more. Night 
after night this wonder hap- 
pened, until at last the terrified 
labourers knew that the place 
lay under a curse. Then their 
rulers, the great soldiers, and 
the master workmen took coun- 
sel, and decided that nothing 
less than a human sacrifice 
could placate the resentful fiend 
who was making their work of 
no avail. But the sacrifice 
must be worthy of the magni- 
tude of the enterprise. The 
victim must be the only son 
of a priest of the sacred caste. 
So they laid hands on a boy 
of Phillaur town, a Brahmin, 
the only son of a widow, and 
took him to build him alive 
into the walls of the Fort. 
His mother raised piteous 
lamentation as she saw her 
child slowly disappear to his 
living death. First his feet 
were covered, then his knees, 
and the wall had risen almost 
to his head. Wild with anguish, 
she besought those ruthless 
men to spare the light of her 
life, but she was told that if 
God wanted to hear her, He 
might: she could look for no 
help from them. And God did 
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hear her. As she was looking 
her last at the boy’s face 
before that, too, disappeared 
behind the cruel stone, there 
came an interruption. A singu- 
lar figure appeared from the 
untrodden thickets by the river- 
side—an old man with stained 
and ragged garments, with a 
wild beard falling over his 
chest, and with the face and 
bearing of a saint. He was a 
Mohammedan recluse, __far 
famed as Pir-i-Bayaban — the 
Saint of the Wilderness. Ad- 
dressing the frantic woman, 
he asked her the cause of her 
grief, and she, pointing to 
her son, told him. A smile 
came over his face as he bade 
her be of good cheer. ‘‘ Know,” 
he said, turning to the Sikh 
general, “that I also fulfil 
your conditions. For I am 
the only son of a priest, and 
I am of the Prophet’s own 
tribe, the Qureish. I offer 
myself in the place of this 
woman’s son.” So he gave 
his life for the boy, and was 
built into the wall, and there- 
aiter all was well. The Fort 
sprang out of the ground, and 
now, week by week, pilgrims 
have free right to enter and 
visit the little shrine hard by 
the spot where the saint died. 
Just one more footnote to 
the history of Phillaur Fort 
before we turn from its owt 
romance to that of the work 
which is done within its walls. 
In addition to the Finger- 
print Bureau, the Police Trai- 
ing School for the Punjab 18 
located at Phillaur, and every 
year a batch of young gazetted 
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officers, newly appointed to 
the police, go there for training. 
Part of the training is a course 
of instruction in the finger- 
print system, and just over 
twenty years ago, one of the 
young Englishmen then under 
training in the Fort must often 
have mused on that irresistible 
power of assimilating very 
diverse elements which all our 
Empire’s services possess. For 
he was the grandson of the 
soldier who received the keys 
of Phillaur Fort on its cession 
to the British by the Sikhs in 
1846; and his tutor in the 
finger-print system was a Sikh 
officer of the bureau, who was 
thus helping to make him an 
efficient officer of the Indian 
Government and a more cap- 
able servant of the king, who 
now claimed and received the 
same loyal allegiance from both 
Sikh and Englishman. 

Amid such surroundings and 
traditions even the most hum- 
drum employment must take 
on something of the bravery 
of its setting, and the work 
of the Phillaur Bureau is often 
very far from humdrum. For 
its reach extends over the 
whole length and breadth of 
India, with her innumerable 
kinds of men and passions and 
intrigues and crimes, and to 
all parts of the British Empire. 
It plucks a man from the 
driver’s seat of a Calcutta taxi 
and sends him to ten years’ 
imprisonment in the Punjab. 
Another it takes from the 
Stokehold of a liner, and he 
goes to the gallows. Again, 
the experts in the dingy office 
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focus their magnifying-glasses 
on an old deed or a crumpled 
register, and their inexorable 
verdict robs a confident pre- 
tender of the fortune which 
seemed to be within his grasp, 
or brings justice to a helpless 
widow or young child whom 
faithless relatives try to cheat. 
Sometimes from far - away 
Malaya or China or Fiji, or 
other distant places where 
Indians go, the white search 
slips reach Phillaur, and 
Nemesis at last overtakes an 
offender, or a stain is wiped 
from the name of an innocent 
man. 

It was by no accident that 
India was the first of all 
countries to use finger prints 
as a regular and certain way 
of fixing identity. For here 
we have an administration and 
a legal system of the most 
modern type, which demand 
as the first condition of their 
stability the daily preparation 
of countless permanent records. 
Combined with this we have 
a population of which the vast 
majority are illiterate. How, 
then, are the millions .of 
receipts, bonds, transactions, 
statements, and the like to 
be attested if not by the use 
of finger prints? And of what 
value are these finger prints 
unless they can be proved? 
Long ago Sir William Herschel 
sought to introduce the sys- 
tematic use of finger impres- 
sions in Bengal as a means of 
fixing identity, but his attempt 
failed, for the time was not 
yet ripe. Following him, the 
labours of Galton and other 
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less known pioneers gradually 
built up a body of exact 
scientific knowledge on the sub- 
ject of finger prints, and at 
last, in the *nineties, the occa- 
sion found the man prepared 
and waiting. 

The man was Mr, afterwards 
Sir Edward, Henry, and the 
occasion was the vital need 
for a system of classifying 
criminals, which should be more 
certain in its action and less 
cumbrous in employment than 
the Bertillon anthropometric 
system. The occasion was the 
more urgent in view of the vast 
distances over which Indian 
criminals roamed, the existence 
of thousands of hereditary pro- 
fessional criminals in the crimi- 
nal and wandering tribes, and 
the constantly growing ease 
with which these men would 
seek fresh hunting grounds 
owing to the rapid improvement 
in communications. In the 
middle ‘nineties, then, Mr 
Henry put forward a simple 
and thoroughly practicable and 
scientific finger impression sys- 
tem which quickly found favour 
all over India, and even in- 
duced the conservative Indian 
Government to amend the Evi- 
dence Act in 1899 to the 
extent of declaring relevant 
the evidence of experts in 
finger prints. One of the very 
first provinces to study and 
adopt it was the Punjab. For 
the Punjabi criminal, like the 
Punjabi soldier and the Punjabi 
workman, is the best and most 
enterprising of his kind in 
India. Filled with a supreme 
contempt for the softer peoples 
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to the south and east of his 
own virile folk, he looks on 
them as his appointed prey. 
No part of the land is outside 
the range of his activities, and 
so the problem of fixing the 
identity of its far-wandering 
criminals was more pressing 
and more frequently presented 
to the Punjab than to any 
other provincial administra- 
tion. For the original raison 
@ étre of the old anthropometric 
bureaux and now of the finger- 
print system is Section 75 of 
the Indian Penal Code, which 
prescribes enhanced punish- 
ment for certain classes of 
offences relating to coin and 
Government stamps, and of- 
fences against property gen- 
erally, when the offender has 
been previously convicted of 
similar crimes. ‘So, as early 
as 1898, three full years, be it 
noted, before the Scotland Yard 
Finger - print Bureau’ was 
started, the Punjab Police 
began to discard the Bertillon 
records, and replace them by 
the finger-print system. Mr 
Rundle, who was then in charge 
of the Police Training School 
at Phillaur, had studied the 
system under Mr Henry's 
tuition during the year, and 
had returned with an enthusi- 
astic recognition of its merits. 
By the end of 1898 he had 
made a modest beginning with 
just over 7000 records, and had 
dealt with 1300 search slips, 
of which he had traced the 
very respectable number, 1 
the circumstances, of 200. The 
small staff which had hitherto 
been employed in the Bertillon 
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Bureau, he trained in the new 
system, and it is characteristic 
of Punjabi energy that within 
a month these neophytes were 
already devoting themselves to 
the task of replacing the out- 
of-date anthropometric cards 
by finger-print records. It must 
be borne in mind that the total 
staff of the bureau consisted 
of only five men, that there 
were over 50,000 of the old 
Bertillon cards on record, that 
new records and search slips 
poured in daily as the finger- 
print system gained ground 
in India, and that the members 
of the staff had frequently to 
leave Phillaur to give evidence 
in courts or advice to district 
police officers. Yet by 1901 
the transition from the old 
to the new system had been 
completed, and the number of 
records had nearly doubled. 
By 1903 they were in the 
neighbourhood of 120,000, and 
fresh slips were coming in at 
the rate of 20,000 a year. 
During these five years the 
number of search slips almost 
quadrupled, and the percentage 
of references traced rose 
Steadily. As an example of 
the way in which the Indian 
Police rise to an occasion, this 
inception of the Finger-print 
Bureau at Phillaur is hard to 
beat. After Mr Rundle’s short 
course of instruction, no mem- 
ber of the Phillaur Bureau 
Teceived any help from out- 
side. In its lonely situation, 
far from any great centre of 
population, cut off from scien- 
tific advice or guidance, it was 
left to sink or swim. Yet never 
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once did any member of the 
staff make any mistake suffi- 
ciently serious to impair its 
prestige, and, with a rare cour- 
age and altruism, the little 
band, having made themselves 
expert, turned to the task of 
educating other departments 
and officers of the Punjab 
Government, as well as their 
own colleagues in the Punjab 
Police and the Police of the 
Punjab feudatory States. 

The first steps of the infant 
bureau were taken amid un- 
certainties and pitfalls in all 
directions. Quite apart from 
the inherent difficulties and the 
heavy responsibility of working 
an unfamiliar system which 
laid such uncompromising 
claims to infallibility, there 
was the whole policy,of the 
administration of the, finger- 
print system to be settled. 
In the old days of Bertillon 
records, every District Super- 
intendent kept duplicate copies 
of certain classes of records, 
and would often attempt to 
trace identities and previous 
convictions from these dupli- 
cates instead of referring to 
Phillaur. Was this practice 
to be continued, or should 
the whole work of recording 
and tracing finger-slips be cen- 
tralised and the districts be 
merely forwarding and mechan- 
ical agents of the bureau ? 
This question was more im 
portant than it appears at 
first sight. The immense gain 
in efficiency from centralising 
finger-print work in the hands 
of a few whole-time experts is 
obvious, but more than this 
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depended on the answer. For 
the new system had much pre- 
judice and unreasoning hos- 
tility to encounter. There were 
many officials, both judicial 
and police, who saw in the 
proposed scheme nothing more 
than the introduction of an 
unnecessary, and probably 
troublesome, complication into 
a hitherto perfect routine. Some 
had known cases in which the 
Bertillon system had led to 
grave mistakes, and were thus 
sceptical concerning the high 
claims of the finger-print sys- 
tem. A few stragglers even 
there were from an older age 
who took up the alluring, but, 
alas, unpractical attitude of 
opposing change qua change. 
On the other hand, those who 
understood the new system at 
all were necessarily few in 
number, and their arguments, 
since they were technical, made 
no widely popular appeal. Ex- 
perience only could prove that 
the finger-print system was 
all that its advocates asserted 
it to be, and it will be readily 
understood that any inefficient 
or slipshod working by its 
pioneers would have given hos- 
tile critics that opportunity 
to destroy it for which they 
were looking. It was essential, 
then, that the system should be 
worked by real experts whose 
credit was bound up in its 
success. From the very first 
the head of the Phillaur Bureau 
set his face against amateur 
participation in his work, and 
it is a fact that no official 
traces were ever made in the 
Punjab, and no expert evidence 
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ever given under the finger- 
print system save by the quali- 
fied Phillaur experts. There 
was never any scandal, never 
any resounding failure of the 
system in the Punjab, but, on 
the contrary, notable triumphs 
were achieved from its earliest 
days, and criticism speedily 
gave place to enthusiastic ap- 
preciation. 

Thus, in a sense, Phillaur is 
the Mecca of the finger-print 
system. For this was started 
in India, and from the outset 
Phillaur had the biggest num- 
ber of records and the widest 
scope of any Indian bureau. 
As early as 1900 no fewer 
than 607 Punjabis were con- 
victed of having committed 
crime in other provinces. By 
1903 this number had risen to 
1508, some of them having 
been convicted in far-away 
Burma, in Assam, Madras, 
Bombay, and other distant 
provinces. And since those 
days the number of references 
to Phillaur has risen steadily, 
whilst every year brings some 
from various parts of our over- 
seas Empire. Apart from the 
more spectacular achievements, 
some of which will be recorded 
later, the work of the bureau 
has been uniformly efficient 
and reliable. It had, in fact, 
made good within three years 
of its beginning, and by 1901, 
when the Scotland Yard Bureau 
was first formed, the Phillaur 
Bureau was already a valuable 
and trusted part of the Indian 
administration. 

Its work has not been con- 
fined within the walls of the 
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Fort or within the limits of 
the requirements of the criminal 
law. It has steadily fulfilled 
the duty of training and keep- 
ing efficient in their duties the 
district proficients, those sub- 
ordinate police officers in the 
districts to whom is entrusted 
the task of preparing the finger 
impression records on which the 
work of the bureau is based. 
It trains about 120 proficients 
each year, and exacts a high 
standard in their work. Its 
own supervision is scrupulously 
close and conscientious, and 
the following incident shows 
how jealously the Phillaur ex- 
perts guard the reputation 
which they have built up. 

In 1910, an ordinary record 
slip of one “ Labhu,” a con- 
victed prisoner, was sent to 
Phillaur by the Quetta police. 
A standing order of the bureau 
lays down that whenever a 
slip is received for record, 
search must be made through 
the existing records to see if a 
duplicate slip exists. Now, 
prior to “‘ Labhu’s ” trial, the 
Quetta Police ought to have 
sent his search slip to Phillaur 
to see if he came within the 
scope of the above-mentioned 
Section 75 of the Penal Code. 
They had omitted to do this, 
80 when “‘ Labhu’s ”’ record slip 
was received in the bureau, the 
staff might easily have been 
forgiven for assuming that his 
search slip had been sent and 
not traced, and that there was 
no need to undertake the labour 
of searching through the records 
for a duplicate which almost 
certainly did not exist. Never- 
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theless, the perfect discipline 
of the bureau prevailed, and 
when the search for a duplicate 
was made according to orders, 
the staff had the great satis- 
faction to discover that 
‘‘Labhu,” far from being a 
simple first offender, was really 
*“* Nathu,” a desperate convict 
who had escaped some time 
before from the Lahore Central 
Jail. 

The Phillaur Bureau’s edu- 
cating zeal does not end at 
home. It extends to the police 
of the Punjab native States 
and to all the main depart- 
ments of the Punjab adminis- 
tration. To Kashmir belongs 
apparently the honour of being 
the first native State to use 
the Phillaur Bureau, but the 
little State of Nabha runs it 
very close. Indeed, His High- 
ness Hira Singh, who was 
Rajah of Nabha in 1899, was 
one of the very first men in 
India outside the police de- 
partment to take a personal 
interest in the finger-print sys- 
tem. At his request, Mr Rundle 
went to Nabha in that year to 
explain the new system to 
him, but it was some years 
before the Punjab native States 
began to co-operate effectively 
with Phillaur. Now, however, 
they all have men trained every 
year with the Punjab Police, 
and experts from the bureau 
inspect their finger-print work 
as regularly as they inspect 
the work of the British dis- 
tricts. Even from the far-away 
East African Police men have 
come to Phillaur for training, 
and the British Museum itself 
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did not disdain the 240 palm 
impressions of persons belonging 
to different selected castes and 
tribes of the Punjab which 
were collected for its ethnolo- 
gical department. 

I have already mentioned 
the great importance of finger 
impression records in an illiter- 
ate country like India, and 
the debt which every main 
department of the Punjab Gov- 
ernment owes to the Phillaur 
Bureau in this regard. In the 
midst of its gigantic task of 
changing over from the anthro- 
pometric to the new system 
whilst coping with the rush of 
current work, the bureau yet 
found time in 1899 to instruct 
certain canal colonisation offi- 
cers in the correct recording 
and handling of finger impres- 
sions. About two years later 
the Postal Department, which, 
of course, has to take thou- 
sands of receipts daily, applied 
to Phillaur for instruction, to 
be followed very shortly by 
the Department of Stamps and 
Excise. One department after 
another copied this example, 
until the Phillaur experts could 
regard their work among Gov- 
ernment servants as complete. 
Then in 1910 the then head 
of the bureau, Mr C. Stead, 
conceived the ambitious and 
praiseworthy scheme of edu- 
cating the people of the Punjab 
in the correct way of record- 
ing their thumb impressions. 
Pamphlets in English and Hin- 
dustani were sent from Phillaur 
to be posted up on public 
buildings—courts, post-offices, 
and police stations—all over 
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the province. Preparations 
were at the same time made 
for the issue of pamphlets in 
Punjabi and Hindi to the shop- 
keeping and trading classes, 
and these, too, were sent out 
in due course. It is not possible 
to estimate the extent of the 
success of this notable attempt 
at popular education, but it 
is safe to say that the points 
of a good finger impression 
are now widely understood in 
the Punjab. 

Judges and magistrates, after 
their first natural hesitation, 
began to see that the Phillaur 
Bureau could get them out of 
some of their most troublesome 
difficulties, and so they began 
to turn increasingly to it for 
help. In 1899 the Deputy 
Commissioner of Amritsar and 
Mr Leslie-Jones, Chenab Canal 
Colonisation Officer, sent mort- 
gage deeds, together with im- 
pressions taken on a separate 
piece of paper, and asked if 
the latter corresponded with 
those on the deeds. Since that 
year the number of references 
from civil courts has grown 
without interruption, until in 
1924 no fewer than 1300 were 
received, while expert evidence 
was given in many other cases 
in which no exhibits were sent 
to the bureau. The verdict of 
the bureau in such matters is 
now taken as decisive, and an 
old case, which created some 
stir twenty-five years 420, 
helped it greatly in attaining 
its present position of wD- 
questioned authority. The 
story may fitly be recorded 
here, for it reminds us irTe- 
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sistibly of one of Mr Austin 
Freeman’s delightful “ John 


Thorndyke ” stories, in which 
that great detective tries the 
Scotland Yard finger-print ex- 
perts, and finds them wanting. 
From a very similar test, the 
Phillaur men emerged with 
triumph. 

A valuable deed had been 
registered in the Hoshiarpur 
district, but when the ques- 
tion of its genuineness came up 
in court the two persons by 
whom the deed had apparently 
been made, and who were 
alleged to have made the two 
thumb impressions which it 
bore, stoutly denied that they 
had executed this deed, which, 
by the way, was an instrument 
transferring some property in 
favour of two others, who 
were now seeking to have its 
genuineness established. The 
District Magistrate of Hoshiar- 
pur at once suggested sending 
the deed, together with the 
finger prints of the men con- 
cerned, to Phillaur, but the 
Sessions Judge, in whose court 
the authenticity of the docu- 
ment was being decided, at 
firs; demurred. In the end, 
however, he agreed that if the 
Phillaur experts came success- 
fully through a test which he 
imposed, he would agree to 
accept their evidence. He him- 
self took the finger impressions 
of many people, taking the 
Same impressions repeatedly 
with varying degrees of care. 
Then he sent the lot, together 
with the deed, to Phillaur, 
and asked the bureau, first, 
to show which of the many 
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finger prints were identical ; 
and second, whether any of 
them tallied with those on 
the deed. The report of the 
experts in the first part of the 
test was so perfectly accurate 
that the judge was at once 
convinced of their competence, 
and their report in the second 
portion settled the case. For 
the impressions on the deed 
were those of the two plaint- 
iffs in the suit. At once their 
counsel threw down his brief 
in court, and the two enter- 
prising forgers were sentenced 
to long terms of imprisonment. 
Naturally, a resounding triumph 
like this encouraged other mag- 
istrates and judges to throw 
part of their burden on the 
Phillaur bureau, and in 1906 
the higher appellate courts in 
the Punjab directed all courts 
subordinate to them to use it 
whenever possible. 

But, interesting and valuable 
as is the bureau’s work in 
popular education and in civil 
cases, it is necessarily hardly 
more than a by-product of its 
main process, the identification 
and record of criminals and 
their activities. I have already 
mentioned that the slips on 
record in Phillaur had reached 
the great number of 120,000 in 
1903, and that fresh slips were 
pouring in at the rate of over 
20,000 a year. Since then 
many causes have combined 
to increase the flow of records 
to Phillaur. Crime has in- 
creased in volume, and, from 
1907 onwards, the Punjab has 
experienced successive periods 
of unrest during which the 
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task of the bureau became 
necessarily more onerous than 
ever, whilst in 1909 the rules 
which govern the classes of crim- 
inals whose finger-print slips 
are to be put on record were 
altered so as to make them of 
much wider application. Scot- 
land Yard is said to have 
compiled 400,000 slips during 
its existence, which makes it 
the biggest bureau in the British 
Empire, perhaps in the world. 
But had the Phillaur author- 
ities not started to weed out 
their records years ago, it is 
clear that they would have had 
over half a million slips now 
on record. But mere size has 
never appealed to the heads of 
the Phillaur Bureau, nor have 
they ever been ambitious for 
any label save that of efficiency. 
A glance round the single room 
in which the bureau is housed 
shows that everything is sacri- 
ficed to the needs of efficiency. 
The organisation of the office 
is that of a battleship cleared 
for action. So as early as 
1912 began the process of 
weeding out the less important 
records, and two recent heads 
of the bureau, Messrs Isemonger 
and Halland, have made that 
process increasingly drastic. 
The records of ‘ reformed,” 
aged, and incurably sick crimi- 
nals, to carry out our analogy, 
have been removed from the 
gun deck, and the system of 
reporting the deaths of men 
whose slips are on record has 
been made as speedy and effi- 
cient as possible. Every year 
thousands of slips are removed 
from the “active’’ bundles, 


and yet, after thirteen years 
of this intensive weeding, the 
number of slips on record is 
not far short of 300,000. It 
would be interesting to know 
what Scotland Yard has done 
in this respect. 

The success of the finger- 
print system in India has put 
the Punjabi criminal on his 
mettle, and in many ways he 
has responded to the challenge, 
In our records for 1910 we find 
the first clear proof that the 
criminal has begun to appre- 
ciate the new danger which 
faces him. For some years 
before that date the bureau 
had been identifying corpses 
by means of their thumb im- 
pressions in cases where these 
had been previously affixed 
to deeds and registers, or had 
been brought on record in one 
or other of the provincial 
bureaux. In 1910, in a murder 
committed in the Amritsar dis- 
trict, the murderer took the 
precaution of cutting off the 
left thumb of his victim. In 
the same year also occurred 
the first attempt to bribe an 
expert to give false evidence. 
Since then the mutilation of 
the corpses of murdered per- 
sons has become common, and 
in 1922 in one case the mur- 
derers actually cut the corpse 
of their victim into pieces, 
which they flung into the 
Jhelum River. Their grim pre- 
caution, however, availed them 
nothing, for the left arm was 
found, and by its aid the 
identity of the murdered man 
was established, though the 
bureau found it necessary t0 
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dissect the skin of the finger- 
tips before they could take 
any impression. 

To a Punjabi officer, Colonel 
(then Captain) H. Smith, I.M.S., 
belongs the honour of being the 
first to point out the possibility 
of forging finger-print impres- 
sions. Again, to revert to 
Mr Freeman’s stories, his many 
admirers will remember what 
effective play he makes with 
the forging of finger-print im- 
pressions by means of the 
chromo-lithographic process. In 
August 1901 (and remember 
that Scotland Yard only started 
its finger-print bureau in July 
1901) Captain Smith wrote to 
Mr Rundle pointing out that 
finger-print impressions could 
be forged perfectly by means 
of the above process. Hitherto 
no such forgery has come to 
notice in the Punjab, but un- 
questionably the Punjabi crook 
will turn his attention to this 
promising development sooner 
or later. When he does, how- 
ever, it is safe to assume that 
he will find the Phillaur men 
“ware and waking,’’ and, after 
the manner of the Indian Police, 
@ colourless sentence in an 
obscure official report will 
chronicle another noteworthy 
victory over criminal in- 
genuity. 

At the end of each year the 
head of the bureau writes an 
administration report. This is 
severely restrained in expres- 
sion, and consists for the most 
part of hard facts and bare 
figures, for, as Kipling long 
ago observed, “The Punjab 
Government does not approve 
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of romancing.’ Nevertheless, 
romance will out, even from 
the prudish pages of a Punjab 
report, and every now and 
then from the dusty sheet 
steps forth a story of the true 
breed, whose high lineage is 
not to be concealed even by 
the rough homespun of the 
official jargon in which it is 
clad. Twenty-six reports have 
issued up to date from the 
unpretentious room in Phillaur 
Fort, and not one of them but 
contains stories beyond any- 
thing which is dreamed of in 
the philosophies of our detec- 
tive story writers. 

And here let me dispose of 
@ very common misconception 
in regard to the work of finger- 
print bureaux. The general 
notion, to which currency is 
given by the amateur investi- 
gators who provide us with 
the bulk of our detective fiction, 
is that these bureaux spend 
most of their time tracking 
criminals by means of finger 
prints which have been in- 
cautiously left by cracksmen 
on windows, silver, the polished 
surfaces of safes, and the like. 
Actually such work is an almost 
negligible part of their acti- 
vities, for it is clear that such 
prints can only be of use when 
they are already on record, or 
when the person who is sus- 
pected of having made them 
is already in custody. The 
day-to-day routine is fully occu- 
pied by the classifying and 
filing of slips sent for record 
and the tracing of search slips, 
which pour in by every mail. 
Still, the popular idea is not 
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altogether fallacious, as the 
following cases show. 

Some years ago the Western 
Punjab districts of Jhang, 
Montgomery, Shahpur, and 
Multan were the scenes of 
a series of burglaries, all of 
which were obviously the work 
of one very skilful and mobile 
gang. Now every Punjab dis- 
trict is infested by members 
of many criminal and wander- 
ing tribes, whose homes are 
in this and the neighbouring 
provinces; and although it 
soon became certain that one 
of these bands was responsible 
for the burglaries, the task of 
hitting on the right gang seemed 
almost hopeless. But one night, 
after a burglary committed in 
the Jhang district, a single 
thumb impression was found 
on a pane of glass. A photo- 
graph of this was prepared in 
the bureau and circulated, and 
at once the police of Jhang 
and the neighbourhood dis- 
tricts fell to. Every wanderer 
who came within their ken was 
made to record his finger im- 
pressions, and, finally, the right 
man was caught—far away 
from the scene of his crime. 
Phillaur gave expert confirma- 
tion of the identification by 
the local police, and through 
him the other members of his 
gang were rounded up and 
convicted of numerous bur- 
glaries. 

Coining is, with many of 
the criminals of India, a popu- 
lar and profitable pastime, for, 
given a handful of prepared 
earth, a cupful of water, and a 
little white metal, they will 
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turn out most excellent imita- 
tions of good King’s rupees. 
The story of how a coiner was 
caught by means of a palm 
impression may, therefore, be 
found not uninteresting. 

The Ferozepore Police were 
informed a short time ago that 
in one of their villages a Sadhu, 
a religious mendicant, was regu- 
larly making counterfeit coins 
with the help of a neighbour 
named Bahadur. The police 
at once went round and searched 
the houses of the two men. 
From the Sadhu they got a 
rich haul of counterfeit coins 
and materials for counterfeit- 
ing, but Bahadur’s house was 
as bare of these trophies as 
the famous cupboard was of 
bones. But among the articles 
found in the Sadhu’s house 
was a piece of clay, and a 
keen-sighted policeman noticed 
that this bore marks resembling 
the impress of the palm of a 
hand. The clay was sent to 
Phillaur, together with the palm 
impressions of Bahadur and 
the Sadhu, and the bureau 
showed that the clever police- 
man’s surmise had been correct, 
and further, that the impres- 
sion had been made by Baha- 
dur’s hand. His collusion with 
the Sadhu was thus proved, 
and the pair went away for 
the lengthy terms of imprison- 
ment which await the counter- 
feiter of coins in India. 

Much of the social life of 
India centres in the many fairs 
which are held in every one of 
its districts. Readers of ‘Tom 
Brown’s Schooldays’ will re- 
member what a bright colour 
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was imported into the hum- 
drum lives of the dwellers in 
the Vale of White Horse by 
the annual “ feast,’”’ whilst the 
famous Stourbridge Fair was 
once a vivid strand in the 
social life of all England. 
Indian rustics nowadays live 
much the same sort of lives 
as did their peers in England 
a century or more ago, and so 
these fairs are for many of 
them the one “taste of life” 
which they get in the year. But 
in addition to much innocent 
enjoyment and merry-making, 
much crime and blackguardism 
goes on at these celebrations, 
and a couple of stories will 
show something of this other 
side of the shield. 

,Some years ago a peasant 
taking some cattle to sell at 
the local fair asked a friend 
to accompany him. At a ford 
of the Ravi the friend beat 
out his companion’s brains, 
and buried his corpse in the 
sand of a little eyot. Then 
he went to the fair, where he 
sold the cattle, and returned 
to his home with his ill-gotten 
gains. When he affixed his 
thumb impression to the register 
of sales at the Octroi post hard 
by the fair ground, he little 
thought that he was by that 
act signing his death-warrant. 
Yet so it was, for when his 
friend remained absent from 
home, inquiries were started. 
The sale of his cattle was 
proved, and suspicion fell on 
the murderer, who had been 
seen on the road with the 
missing man. Yet when the 
Phillaur experts took his finger 
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impressions and compared them 
with those in the Octroi register, 
they were at first checked by 
discovering that the latter could 
not be shown to correspond 
with the impressions of the 
suspect. They took his finger 
impressions again, but with 
the same negative result. Then 
a keen fellow from the bureau 
looked closely at the record 
in the Octroi register, and at 
the suspect’s thumb, on which 
he smeared ink, and then sud- 
denly dabbed it perpendicularly 
on the paper, thus getting a 
print of a part of the thumb 
which is never recorded in 
the ordinary ‘rolled ” im- 
pression. And, hey Presto! 
that was it! The two prints 
then corresponded absolutely, 
and the gallows claimed its 
own. 

There is much broad humour 
in the second story, and it is 
a@ pity that lack of space pre- 
vents my telling it in detail. 
Kasu had been a famous 
horse - thief in the good old 
days before the Jhang bar 
was turned from primeval wil- 
derness into fat canal land, 
and even in these later de- 
generate days still managed 
to find some scope for his 
talents. Having served six 
months in jail, and thinking, 
no doubt, that one good turn 
deserved another, he “lifted ” 
the favourite mare of the magis- 
trate who had given him his 
sentence, and took her to the 
Lyallpur horse fair. There he 
chanced to meet an old prison 
friend named Lalu, who cast 
@ covetous eye on the mare, 
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knowing well, of course, that 
no friend of his was likely to 
have acquired her honestly. 
Now one learns many things 
in jail, and so Lalu did not 
allow desire to outrun discre- 
tion. If he bought stolen 
property he was not going to 
commit the bétise of buying 
it from an ex-convict, especially 
from one of Kasu’s calibre. 
He looked around, therefore, 
until he saw his friend Ahmad, 
and with him and Kasu he 
concocted quite a neat little 
plan. Ahmad would be the 
seller of the mare for the pur- 
poses of registration, for he 
(alas, for the vanity of human 
precautions !) had a good name, 
and his finger print was no- 
where on record. So, under 
the name of Sultana, Ahmad 
“sold ’ the mare to Lalu, and 
put his thumb mark in the 
book. But the thoughtless 
fellow had quite omitted to 
make known the fact that of 
the six months which he had 
spent in Bombay a year or 
two before, four had actually 
been spent in jail for pushing 
a Parsee into the gutter one 
night and robbing him of his 
coat and gold-rimmed spec- 
tacles and some rupees in cash. 
His finger prints (although, to 
do him justice, he did not 
know this) were therefore on 
record in Phillaur. So when, 
as a result of the great to-do 
which followed the loss of 
the mare, her possession was 
traced to Lalu, he, in trying 
to show the bona-fides of his 
purchase, actually gave away 
the whole show, for “Sul- 
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tana’s ’” thumb mark was shown 
by the experts to be Ahmad’s, 
and so three more victims of 
a satanic bureaucracy went 
for a space from the midst of 
their fellows. 

Mr Isemonger, now head of 
the Punjab Criminal Investiga- 
tion Department, started an 
album when he held charge 
of the bureau, in which he 
wrote up, and illustrated with 
photographs and prints, the 
most interesting of the cases 
which came to his knowledge. 
From its pages many good 
stories could be culled, but 
the limits of space (despite 
the idealist philosophers) are 
real and rigid, and so I must 
content myself with the tale 
of the simple Pathan and the 
wicked Maulvi. 

In June 1911 a dead body 
was found in a water-cut in 
the Peshawar district, the body 
of a full-grown man, com- 
pletely naked and lacking the 
head. The local police took 
its finger impressions and sent 
them to Phillaur, where they 
were found to be those of one 
Saifullah, who had been con- 
victed of theft in 1899. On 
hearing this, the Peshawar Police 
made inquiries at Saifullah’s 
home, and found that a few 
weeks earlier he had gone 
with his daughter to pay a 
visit to his spiritual adviser, 
a well-known maulvi. The 
latter, the police discovered, 
fell in love with the girl, much 
to her father’s wrath, as she 
was very young. So the maulvi 
decided to murder him, and, 
accompanied by two profes- 
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sional assassins, took him one laps continually against the 
day to a neighbouring water- walls of the Phillaur Bureau. 
course on the pretext of carry- The old Fort has seen imperial 
ing up from thence some logs pomp and martial glory, love 
of wood. There the assassins and heroism and death, and 
accomplished their task, and, all the other actors who play 
to make identification impos- their part on the stage of 
sible as they thought, cut off human life, but never did it 
their victim’s head. But the rub shoulders with the motley 
Peshawar Police had got their throng so intimately as now. 
clue from the bureau, and they I claim to have made good 
stuck to it like bulldogs until my boast that the Phillaur 
they brought the three mur- Bureau is an amalgam of hard 
derers to the gallows. efficiency and thrilling romance, 
As I look through my notes, of drudgery and high adven- 
I see case after case which ture, and I have shown some- 
make the threadbare truism thing of the,;part which it 
concerning fact and fiction to plays in the work of that 
look almost like a brilliantly mighty and far from soulless 
original epigram. There is the organism, the Indian Adminis- 
tale of the queer-shaped shoes tration. And now for not the 
and the doubtful finger print least remarkable feature in this 
in a shopkeeper’s register, which proud achievement of the Pun- 
together led to the hanging of jab Police. The total cost of 
two men for a murder com- the Phillaur Bureau’s upkeep 
mitted in a desolate ravine in is a bare three thousand pounds 
an untrodden part of the a year. For the Punjab Police 
Jhelum district. There is the believe, with Cicero, that mag- 
story of the too-clever post- num _ vectigal est parsimonia, 
man, who, turning to criminal and staff and expenditure are 
uses the knowledge of finger pruned to the sap. And more! 
prints which he had acquired The work which the bureau 
a a warder in the Andamans, does for the neighbouring pro- 
found his cleverness outmatched vinces of Delhi, Balochistan, 
by the men of Phillaur. The and the frontier brings in a 
sad tale of the uxorious Ibrahim steady revenue each year, whilst 
Gul of Peshawar, his dastardly much more is earned by its 
father-in-law, and his faithful work in civil cases which I 
brother strikes a note rarely have already described. The 
heard in official reports. These, final cost, then, to the Punjab 
and many other fragments of Government of this, one of the 
experience, grim, revolting, dra- greatest and best of all finger- 
Matic, or humorous, are thrown print bureaux in the whole 
up from time to time by the world, is not much more than 
Widespread sea of life which one thousand pounds a year. 














BY JAN 


WE live just round the corner 
from Seek Midday Street, but 
it is our metropolis. Our own 
little street is reserved, its tall 
house fronts contain but barred 
windows and portes cochéres, it 
is a passage-way between pri- 
vacies. Here humanity with- 
draws itself, while in Seek Mid- 
day Street the humanities are 
spread abroad. Shop - fronts 
flaunt, and shopkeepers smile 
welcome ; the motor omnibuses 
charge lumberingly over the 
rough pavé; street hawkers 
desert their barrows—filled with 
the spoils of Spanish gardens 
or of Canaries’ groves—they 
discuss over a glass of pinard 
in the bistro; cabs reel reck- 
lessly to the danger of the 
pedestrian; and the melan- 
choly squeaker of the chair- 
mender makes weird music 
through the din. 

I feel that Seek Midday 
Street can vie for strangeness 
of christening with any of the 
queerly-named streets of Paris, 
though for sure some of the 
names are queer enough. The 
French do not disdain a poetic 
or a descriptive touch. I like 
the street of ‘“ Beautiful 
Leaves,” or that of ‘‘A Drop 
of Gold,” or “‘ The Little Street 
of Lilac,” “The Basket of 


Flowers,” “‘The White Pea- 
cock,” “The Little Fathers,” 
“The Valley of Grace,’ ‘‘ The 
* Doll 


Old Pigeon House,” 
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Street,” “North Pole Street,” 
“The Street of the White 
Queen,” and so on. Truth and 
Paradise are but passages, and 
there is also a passage of 
Hell and a passage of Sighs. 
Health is only an impasse, 
and so, appropriately enough, 
is ‘‘ Rothschild.’”’ But the prize 
street names of Paris are per- 
haps “ The Street of the Mule’s 
March,” “The Street of the 
Wolves’ Breach,” and “The 
Street of the Fishing Cat,” if 
one excepts the ‘‘ New Street 
of Cannon - balls.” Amongst 
these names our Seek Midday 
Street takes no inconspicuous 
place, and is perhaps for the 
ignorant the most puzzling to 
set an origin to. Midi in 
French, as well as midday, 
means the cardinal south, or 
the southerly provinces of 
France, or colloquially chercher 
midi a quatorze heures is the 
equivalent of ‘crying before 
you are hurt.” So that amongst 
too many possible meanings 
we would be in danger of 
getting lost, had not the 
old sundial maker’s sign sul- 
vived from which the street 
has derived its name. It 
is a pity that Hazlitt did 
not espy this old sign; he 
would have slipped it into 
his piece upon the sundial, 
though, indeed, the old sun- 
dial maker depicted would 
hardly have fitted the essayist’s 
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theme — ‘‘ Horas non numero 
nist serenas.” 

Up there he is limned eter- 
nally, day or night, wet or 
shine, serene or gusty, hunting 
with stretched callipers for that 
midday, to be found no more 
than Keats’ Arcadian lover 
might achieve the half-shaped 
kiss. For ever he seeks mid- 
day as persistently as a phil- 
osopher pursues the phantom 
truth. He should be canonised : 
Saint Cherche-Midi, patron of 
Utopists. 

But the street heeds him 
not; now and again some pedes- 
trian archeologist with up- 
lifted stick may point him out, 
now and again some sparrow 
will perch upon his ledge, but 
in general the godfather of the 
street goes on quietly seeking, 
till the day shall come for his 
translation from the hurly-burly 
of these new times to the calm 
recesses of a museum and to 
the honour of an explanatory 
tombstone. 

No, the street doesn’t heed 
him ; it does not seek midday, 
except perhaps as an interlude, 
which the rich odours of the 
pot-au-feu and the clink of the 
aperitif glass announce allur- 
ingly. It seeks rather seven 
o’clock when the shutters go 
up; it seeks but the cessation 
of the one day’s toil, little car- 
ing, during a few evening hours 
of leisure, that toil begins again 
to-morrow; it doesn’t seek 
midday but rather midnight, 
not the clear light of knowledge, 
but the Treposing shadows of 
nescience. It is, indeed, better 
80; fancy having to buy one’s 


bread from a seeker after Truth, 
or to purchase sausages from 
a theorist in Utopia. 

Yet who am I to be so posi- 
tive ; the French are a queerly 
intellectual race. Can I answer 
for the baker? Why, I have 
never seen him. His wife 
serves in the shop, and he 
might live at the bottom of a 
well with Truth herself, for all 
I can swear. 

With the sausage-maker I 
feel on safer ground. He cannot 
dealin Utopias . . . and yet—. 
There’s something about the 
sausage-maker which reminds 
me of the French Revolution. 
He is Defarge, of the ‘ Tale of 
Two Cities,’ a black and red 
man, black hair, red cheeks, 
black eyes, red hands, and a 
lusty joviality; the laughing 
man of the street. Yet clap 
a bonnet of liberty on his head, 
and he would split you with 
his long knife as nonchalantly 
as he slices ham. And the 
revolutionists, sans culottes and 
all, did set out to make Utopia. 
So Ill not answer for the 
sausage-maker, on _ second 
thoughts. 

His wife, a serene beautiful 
woman, plump and motherly, 
without children, was a short- 
hand-typist. In England it is 
difficult to imagine our buxom 
young typist retreating com- 
placently from the clerkly table 
to the desk of a sausage shop. 
We are not a nation of shop- 
keepers, we are a nation which 
despises shopkeeping. I dis- 
covered the former profession 
of the Charcutiére by chance. 
In paying my account for some 
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slices of ham and pickled cu- 
cumber, for some olives and 
filets of herring, I saw on the 
cash pulpit a sheet of note- 
paper scribbled with Pitmanic 
symbols. 

“Oh yes,” she answered to 
my startled query, “I was a 
typist, and had a very good 
place. But I only use short- 
hand now when I wish to 
arrange my thoughts.” 

Arrange my thoughts? No! 
I’ll not stake my faith on the 
sausage - maker. Who ever 
heard of an English sausage- 
maker’s wife who had thoughts 
to arrange ; and what thoughts 
could a sausage-maker’s wife 
have that need such arrange- 
ment? Logic looms ahead, 
and what are logic and Utopia 
but first cousins. 


I suggested that the change 
from typing to sausage-making 
was not small. 

** After all,” said the Char- 
cutiére, “‘one has one’s little 


position, you know ’’—she 
wiped her meat-stained fingers 
on her apron,—‘‘and then, to 
be mistress of one’s own place 
has its gratifications, monsieur.”’ 

What delectable things they 
keep in their cleanly shop, 
bright tins of sardines, of tunny, 
of fois gras, of little peas built 
into pyramids; coils of saus- 
ages, Frankfort, Strasburg, An- 
douillette—Lilliputian sausage 
cheek by jowl with Brobding- 
nagian sausage; a mounting 
line of pdtés culminating in the 
noble hams, Paris or York; 
olives glimmering through glass 
jars, saur kraut lurking in its 
tub, rilettes de La Sarthe and 
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Harang de Norvége—the luxuries 
of the season and none of the 
necessities. 

Last spring the shop was 
new painted, and all the artist 
clients were consulted with some 
anxiety. Should it be dark 
green with an orange stripe, or 
should it be black with a red 
ornament? Dark green won 
the favour, but then the exact 
shade. Thoughtful sausage- 
maker. We took his advice 
about sausages ; he submitted 
to our judgment about colour. 
We accorded him a meet seri- 
ousness. A more reckless man 
would have blundered along, 
and would have had his shop 
any old tint. 


Seek Midday Street makes 
life very easy for us casual 
artistic folk. It takes off our 
hands the careful worry of the 
housekeeper and the labour of 
the kitchen. If you want soup, 
a five minutes’ jaunt with an 
earthen jug to the bistro-restau- 
rant supplies you with an ex- 
cellent bouillon ; for your hors 
deuvres our sausage - maker 
offers his plenitudes ; a word 
to the oyster-stall, and Portu- 
gatses or marennes, claires oF 
vertes, come ready opened, gal- 
nished with lemon sweetened 
with the smile of a girlish 
messenger. The baker, for 
sixty centimes, will roast you 
any dish, and you can buy all 
your vegetables prepared and 
cooked for less than you would 
waste in time, trouble, and 
femme de menage. If you dis- 
like the contemplative labour 
of the coffee-mill, the folk at 
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the dairy will fresh grind your 
coffee as you wait. With ten 
minutes’ forethought your din- 
ner makes itself, and that with 
less extra expense than you 
would pay for the coal in the 
kitchener. 

But it is not only the material 
comfort, the simplicity of exist- 
ence which attracts us to Seek 
Midday Street, it is rather the 
humanities. The Street is no 
mere street of shopkeepers, it 
is a street of personalities. To 
every purchase there is at- 
tached a bon prime. If you 
buy in the bazaars or in the 
co-operative stalls, you can 
gain bon primes, ten of which 
entitle you to a baby’s rattle, 
thirty to a knife and fork, one 
hundred and twenty to a dinner 
service, one thousand to a 
mantelpiece clock, and so on. 
Once Jo was attracted by this 
method of getting something 
for nothing, and collected bon 
primes from the large grocer’s 
around the corner. For two 
hundred coupons she received 
a set of cutlery which was of 
excellent appearance, but which 
had the habit, very irritating 
in cutlery, of curling up if one 
tried to cut anything. Our 
bon primes are more subtle and 
more satisfying. They are 
merely little glimpses of per- 
sonality, little hints of hu- 
manity or of interest, as we 
pass from shop to shop. After 
all, I believe we English are a 
nation of shopkeepers ; at least 
our shopkeeper is a shopkeeper, 
the French are a nation of 
human beings keeping shops. 
You may retort, but I don’t 
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want my shopkeeper to be a 
human being; he would be a 
nuisance. Tant pis pour vous. 
You spend some time reading 
magazines for your amusement, 
why not read shopkeepers both 
for amusement and for hu- 
manity. During the war a 
Serbian professor said to me, 
“T think that the English have 
a more profound sense of the 
gregarious, the art of living in 
a crowd, than any other nation 
in Europe. When I first came 
to England, and I hear every 
one saying, ‘Good-day, fine 
weather,’ I think to myself, 
‘What imbecility. Good-day, 
fine weather, indeed. Pah!’ 
I live in a hotel. Whenever I 
go up or down I say something 
to the lift boy. In time I find 
that I have used up all my 
ordinary thoughts upon the lift 
boy, and I must puzzle to find 
something appropriate to say 
to the lift boy. Then I find 
that the lift boy occupies too 
much of my thoughts. Then 
Eureka! it dawns on me. 
‘Good-day, fine weather.’ 
What could be better. It ex- 
presses my common humanity 
with the lift boy, it relieves my 
brain. ‘Good - morning, fine 
weather,’ to the lift boy. Oh 
yes! The English are a very 
subtle nation. They are not 
understood, not in the least. 
But I have understood them. 
‘ Good-morning, sir, good-morn- 
ing to you. Parfatt.’” 

I fear that our professor was 
but an egoist after all. He was 
concerned with his relations to 
the lift boy, he must say some- 
thing new to the lift boy each 
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day. But if he had contrived 
to make the lift boy say some- 
thing new to him every day 
he might have discovered, who 
knows, what was in the soul 
of that undeveloped, uniformed 
button pusher. Itis not always 
more blessed to give than to 
receive. 


I like to think of Yorick’s in- 
terview with the glove-maker’s 
wife in the ‘Sentimental Jour- 
ney.’ Had we a glove-maker in 
our street I am sure that I 
could point you out the very 
shop where it occurred, so well 
has he caught the general 
humour of French shopkeeping. 
Sterne’s glove-maker is not a 
particular, she is a universal, 
and even allowing for the social 
upheavals since his day, she 
has changed in temperament 
and in technique not a jot. 
But though we cannot give 
you a glove-maker, I must 
present to you a few of our 
other tradesfolk. 

If Paris is to be remarkable 
for one thing, and you had 
asked me what that one thing 
was, I would point out her 
cats. The architect will sug- 
gest her deep vistas of perspec- 
tive, the painter her ordered 
pleasure gardens, the provin- 
cial will talk of the Boulevard 
and of the Butte de Mont- 
martre, the archeologist of her 
Gothic palaces, the gourmet of 
her “Silver Towers.’’1 I choose 
her cats; de gustibus non est 
disputandum. ... The merid- 
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ional is not held to be an 
animal lover, yet I would wager 
that in no town of the world 
is the cat so esteemed as in 
Paris ; indeed, should you pos- 
sess @ rare or a valuable cat, 
a blue Persian or a Siamese or 
a Manx, you will be wise to air 
it on a leash; a Parisian is no 
more to be trusted with a cat 
than a nigger with a fowl. The 
Paris cat is large, sleek and 
cosy; some far back strain of 
Persian has dowered even the 
veriest gutter tramp with a 
coat of silken texture as though 
the Paris cat, like the grisette, 
carries all her wealth upon her 
back. In almost every shop 
window on a warm day you 
will see the Paris cat asleep ; 
in the Teinturiere’s she coils 
up amongst the new- dyed 
blouses of the economical ; in 
the sausage-maker’s she sprawls 
on the sardine-tins; the cast 
shop displays a live cat amidst 
the stiff and pallid plasters. 
You will find her companioning 
wine bottles, Japanese curios, 
corsets, cabbages, antiques, bi- 
cycles, lingerie, literature, art 
materials, jewellery, wireless, 
or clocks and watches; 10 
shop front—I talk of shops, not 
of emporiums—no shop front, 
I say, is complete without its 
somnolent cat. 

Yet this Parisian love of the 
cat can be a selfish—nay, 4 
heartless love. Madame Ro- 
chelle, our groceress, is often 
indignant with the family which, 
travelling to other parts, can- 





1 Le Tour d’Argent, quai de la Tournelle, is one of the most recherché restaur- 


ants of Paris. 
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not be bothered to take its 
cat along, but leaves it to be- 
come a houseless vagrant. Yet 
I wonder what Madame Ro- 
chelle herself would do in a 
similar case. She is our street 
wit and philosopher. In her 
little dark shop, omnivendous, 
gathers the court of women, 
where moral dicta are delivered 
upon the goings-on of Suzanne 
or of Mimi la blonde. 

“We sit here, monsieur,” 
said one of the frowziest of her 
customers to me, “and we 
talk of love.” 

“With hate,” commented 
Madame Rochelle. 

Such trust Madame Rochelle 
shows in humanity’s honesty. 
She spreads her things upon a 
stage-work in the street before 
her shop; she leaves her shop 
door open and claps a notice 
in her window, “Call in the 
courtyard for Madame Ro- 
chelle.” Then she dives down 
into the cellar, where she de- 
cants wine. You could walk 
into her shop and could go off 
with half its contents; you 
could take away her choicest 
pears or a full basket of mus- 
catel grapes from her étalage 
without fear of detection or of 
molestation. She has warned 
you that there is nobody about, 
she has invited you to rob. 
Madame Rochelle’s shop is the 
earliest to be opened in Seek 
Midday Street, it is the last 
shut. On Sundays and holi- 
days she is always there, seem- 
ing content with the four walls 
and the cellar which make up 
the total of her existence. Yes, 
she enjoys herself. She doesn’t 


seek life, she invites it to come 
to her. She doesn’t need leisure 
for amusement, since the amuse- 
ment invades her working 
hours ; she doesn’t require to 
read, for the whole feminine 
street is her book. 

It was Madame Rochelle who 
gave us the kitten which be- 
came Foot-foot. She is a dis- 
penser of kittens. Ten to one 
you will not be three minutes 
in her little crowded shop be- 
fore you feel some claw’d and 
scrambling thing making its 
way up your trouser leg. Foot- 
foot was a long-nosed, ugly 
kitten, which has grown into 
a handsome animal, with a 
queer gift of conversation, com- 
municating vocally desires and 
disappointments, protests and 
satisfactions with uncanny effec- 
tiveness. It was Madame Ro- 
chelle who sent us to the furrier 
upon feline business. 


The usual thing had hap- 
pened. <A family had gone 
away deserting its cat to the 
haphazard fortune of the roofs 
and of what shelter it might 
beg. It was a confiding cat, 
though ugly, and as you came 
through the courtyard it 
caressed your legs with its 
back and tail, and stood with 
upward gazing, appealing green 
eyes as you operated your latch- 
key. It made one remember 
the story of the millionaire 
who, tormented by the harrow- 
ing tale of misfortune spun him 
by an old village chum, at last 
rang the bell. “John,” said 
he to the footman, “‘ show this 
gentleman out, he’s breaking 
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my heart.’’ We all salved our 
consciences by giving it food 
till it was almost bursting with 
fatness. The little old sculptor 
opposite brought his daily 
packet, the prix de Rome man 
down the passage left offerings 
on the doorstep, we begged 
scraps from the _ ex - priest- 
butcher, the illustrator docked 
his dog’s allowance, but the cat 
wasn’t satisfied. Food it had 
a’plenty ; its soul was clam- 
ouring for a home. 

“You can see clearly,” cried 
the vociferous femme de menage, 
“* c'est une chatte d’appartement.” 

And all of us, having already 
our pets, were just reluctant 
to give that cat the shelter it 
demanded so heart-breakingly. 
Besides, it was enceinte. We 
wanted to take on ourselves 
neither the responsibilities of 
the créche, nor the dastard 
deed with the water-bucket. 
Madame Rochelle proposed to 
us a way out of the difficulty. 

“There is a lady farther 
down the street who interests 
herself in stray cats,” she said. 
“The lady in question, Madame 
Georges, keeps a furrier’s shop ; 
you can’t miss it.” 

We went out reflecting. The 
combination of cat - collecting 
with furriery was at least omin- 
ous; cats transmute so well 
into some of the less expen- 
sive imitations ; and cat hunters 
prowl Paris by night to gather 
in any too confiding pets. But 
we heard once more of the 
furrier, this time from the 
butcher’s cashier. Frankly, we 
can’t expect you to believe in 
the butcher. He is Jo’s dis- 


covery. Jo, buying meat one 
day, was complimented upon 
her French accent by him, a 
tall lean man with an ascetic 
face. 

“But,” he added, “ you do 
not quite get right the word 
Vautre. Un peu plus de sono- 
rité, madame. Un peu plus de 
sonorité, Giutre; so!” 

“Still, if I could but speak 
English as well. I read it, yes, 
perfectly. It is necessary to 
me. You see I travel consider- 
ably, on astronomical business. 

I go to England and to 
Belgium.” 

Little by little we learned 
more of him. He is no star- 
gazer, but a calculating astron- 
omer; he has a machine 
with which he measures out 
astronomical photographs ; he 
theorises from the labour of 
others, though his work has its 
undoubted value. He measures 
off the deviations of a minorest 
planet as neatly as he chops 
you off a biftek or an escaloppe. 
Butcher and astronomer ; but 
don’t think he is the first of 
his type. He is surely a resur- 
rection, history repeating it- 
self; he is a revival of those 
old astrological augurs who 
would tell you the future in- 
differently either from the 
stars or from the guts of 
a disembowelled ox. You 
might think this enough for 
one man; his history is more 
appropriate yet. He was at 
first a priest, a profession 
which he deserted for the flesh- 
pots of butchery, for he col- 
lected the wife and with her 
the butchery business in 4 
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single apostacy. But once a 
Jesuit always a Jesuit, as they 
say. Our chops and steaks 
astronomer has not the cheery 


judgment of Madame Rochelle ; 


he cannot hit off human weak- 
nesses with a jeu-de-mot or 
with a paradox. It is a ques- 
tion of labial corners, hers go 
up, his down. He shakes his 
long face at the present genera- 
tion, the corners of his mouth 
descend, the priest in him 
waves hell like an accusing flag. 
He would not have told us of 
the cat-collecting furrier. His 
mind floats amongst comets 
and morals; it would not de- 
scend to a thing so particular 
as cats. But his fat female 
cashier, a buxom young woman, 
who knits interminably summer 
and winter in the chill open 
shop, added her testimony to 
that of Madame Rochelle. And 
so at last, growing desperate 
from an apparent imminence 
of kittens, we went to the shop 
indicated. 

“Stray cat,” exclaimed Ma- 
dame Georges; “stray cat, 
where. I'll send at once. Go- 
ing to have kittens. We'll 
look after that immediately, 
yes, immediately, madame.” 

She was a bustling little 
woman. Her shop filled with 
pendant furs was a paradise 
of cats. Cats slept in the 
window, cats lay on the chairs, 
cats stretched across the show- 
Cases, cats lurked in the corners ! 
Paris cats, black, grey, tabby, 
Persian. . . . 

“Til find it a home,” ex- 
claimed Madame Georges, “‘ I’ve 
kept ten of them myself.” 
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“Madame Georges is re- 
nowned for her kindness to 
cats,” said a smart customer 
who was trying on a sable 
stole. 

“T say to all my clients: 
you take this cat, try it. If 
you don’t like it, I'll send to 
fetch it back, only let me 
know. But for heaven’s sake 
don’t desert it. Isn’t it awful 
to think of the poor deserted 
creatures! Well, madame, 
where shall I send for it ? ” 

Jo elected to bring the cat 
herself. 

We packed the cat into a 
basket, and Jo carried it along 
the Seek Midday Street to the 
little shop of Madame Georges. 
There, in spite of a horrified 
ejaculation from the proprietess, 
Jo opened the lid. The cat 
lay quietly in the basket, gazing 
about it with tired eyes. The 
basket was something approach- 
ing a home. 

“That cat is ill,” said Ma- 
dame Georges decisively, “or 
it wouldn’t be so indolent. 
Eh bien! madame. I must 
take it to see my vet. If you 
will shut it up again and leave 
it, I will send the basket back.” 

One by one the great cats 
in the shop sniffed the air, drew 
themselves up lazily, stretched, 
and crept over to examine the 
basket containing the new- 
comer. As Jo turned out of 
the shop she saw the basket 
transformed into a mere heap 
of feline curiosity. 


A few days later Foot-foot 
made a journey in the same 
basket, though not with the 
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same placidity. Some irrita- 
tion of his skin made us take 
him to the veterinary surgeon, 
who lives also in our all-pro- 
viding Seek Midday Street, 
though at the farther end. 
Foot-foot went with protests. 
He is now a large cat, and has 
a large voice. The sudden 
transition from the quiet of 
our studio to a fearsome wicker 
prison and to the tumult of 
Seek Midday Street must have 
been admittedly terrifying, but 
we wished that he had been 
struck dumb in the convention- 
ally romantic way. As we 
turned the corner the full horror 
of his position became evident, 
and, opposite the coal mer- 
chant’s, he let out his first ear- 
splitting yell. The coal mer- 
chant was at his door chatting 
to the cobbler, and he nearly 
jumped out of his coal-begrimed 
skin as Foot-foot’s first feline 
expostulation exploded unex- 
pectedly from somewhere near 
his buttocks. 

The coal-merchant is an Au- 
vergnat; he combines coal- 
dealing with a small wine-shop. 
He is the only local tradesman 
who has penetrated to our 
studio, and he shows a very 
nice discrimination in pictorial 
matters. Each time he brings 
us a fresh sack of coal he asks 
to see our recent productions, 
names his preferences, and offers 
his congratulations. His lab- 


ourer is not so artistically 
minded. The latter is exces- 
sively grimy, seeming to grow 
more and more buried under 
layers of undisturbed coal dust 
as the winter goes on. The 


Auvergnats have a reputation 
for dirtiness, and a Parisian 
proverb says, ‘‘ Where you'll 
find an Auvergnat you'll find a 
bug.” By a charming con- 
pensation of trades the coal 
boys clean up and _ become 
waiters in the out-o’-door res- 
taurants during the summer. 

From the coal-merchant’s on- 
wards Foot-foot created shame 
for us all the way down Seek 
Midday Street. Shopkeepers 
hurried to their doors, hoping 
that some delectable drame 
tragique was to be performed 
beneath their very eyes ; hop- 
ing, as tender humanity will, 
that some lover was murdering 
his lass, or that at least a dog 
had been run over by a taxi- 
cab. 

The veterinary surgeon lives 
over his wife’s sweet-shop. A 
narrow and echoing staircase 
leads up to his rooms, and amid 
those echoes Foot-foot’s cat- 
calls roused a pandemonium 
which drew the vet. from his 
labours in sheer curiosity. We 
needed no further announcing. 
The veterinary surgeon had 
been at his easel. He com- 
bined business with pleasure, 
and being an enthusiastic ama- 
teur artist made of his patients 
his subject-matter. Dogs with 
bound limbs and cats with 
bandaged eyes covered the walls, 
in the centre of which was his 
masterpiece, representing 4 
mournful procession of repaired 
animals at the veterinary sur 
geon’s door. The business was 
soon finished, and with the 
prescription of a cooling medi- 
cine, we made once more 4 
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vociferous passage of Seek Mid- 
day Street. 

On our way we turned into 
the chemist’s shop. Foot-foot 
greeted the silence with a fad- 
ing yell. The chemist is a 
smiling little fellow, the Don 
Juan of the rue. After the 
cinema is over we sometimes 
tur into a certain café on 
our road home. Here ten to 
one we will espy the chemist 
lurking at some corner table 
with a girl. Our attention 
would have hardly been aroused 
by this had it not been for the 
chemist’s evident wish to avoid 
recognition. After a variety 
of such meetings we decided 
that the chemist’s taste is wide- 
embracing, blonde or brunette, 
golden or ginger, all came alike 
to him. 

The flirtatious chemist pored 
over the prescription. 

“For the little cat,” he said, 
cocking his eye at the basket. 

“ Assurément,” we answered. 

“Tt’s all very well,” said the 
chemist, ‘but what he really 
wants is a little pot of young 
barley. He needs his salad, 
like a Christian. This is quite 
good, but get him the barley 
m a little pot...at the 
florist’s. That will keep him 
fit, ca purge.” 

We have but few dealings 
with the florist; our income 
does not admit such luxuries. 
A chance conversation at Ma- 
dame Rochelle’s revealed her 
as a passionate lover of his- 
torical romances, of Dumas 
and of Victor Hugo. She will 
Tead nothing, she says, that is 
not founded on fact, and appa- 
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rently to her the mere senti- 
ment of love is not fact enough ; 
she must enjoy her love amidst 
the titans of the past. How- 
ever, she graciously supplied us 
with a red flower-pot sprouting 
young barley specially grown, 
she assured us, for “le petit 
chat d’appartement.”’ 

Talking of literary prefer- 
ences, the baker’s wife reads 
only travel books, and is dis- 
appointed with us because none 
of our books has yet achieved 
the honour of a translation ; the 
rag and bone merchant’s lady, 
on the contrary, prefers to read 
plays. Moliére is her favourite 
author. The rag-and-bone mer- 
chant’s lady is not only literary, 
but has some psychology. She 
exhibits a small shelf of second- 
hand books, picked up in busi- 
ness, at which I browse en 
passant as I go to get our early 
morning milk or rolls. She 
has judged my taste so well 
now that I can tell by her 
arrangement if she thinks she 
has a suitable volume. For a | 
few mornings I was distracted, 
and omitted my usual glance 
at her stall. At last she stopped 
Jo in the street. 

“JT don’t know what has 
come over your husband for 
the recent few days,” she said ; 
“T have displayed a book 
especially for him, but he hasn’t 
given it a glance.” 

She held out a copy of 
Stendhal’s ‘Chartreuse de 
Parme.’ 


There is a café half-way 
along Seek Midday Street. 
Sometimes we seat ourselves 
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ant hawkers, in the priests 


here at the out-of-door tables, 
and enjoy the pageant of the 
pavement. For pageant it is 
of necessity. We are, admitted- 
ly, foreigners. There must al- 
ways be something extra charm- 
ing, something extra delightful 
in these habits and customs 
which are not ours by birth. 
If we were French, could we 
look at Seek Midday Street 
with the same eyes? I doubt 
it. There seems to be an ele- 
ment of make-believe in these 
baker’s girls pushing their 
wicker bassinettes or carrying 
the tubular baskets filled with 
yard long loaves, in these hurry- 
ing housewives with their trellis 
panniers for wine bottles, in the 
nuns with their strange and 
varied headgear, in the itiner- 


with flapping soutane and 
clumsy shoes, in the Breton 
maids with their starched caps, 
in the homeward hurrying 
schoolboy with his satchel and 
his mackintosh pinafore, in the 
tripe and trotters cart, in the 
grisette with gay bandbox, in 
the argumentative agent de 
police with his ample cape. ... 

There is pageant, and yet 
there is reality. There is the 
reality of something which we 
seem to need more in Eng- 
land, a sense of common bhu- 
manity, an unconsciousness of 
class difference. ... 

I am not sure that, after all, 
the first step towards Utopia 
may not be found in Seek Mid- 
day Street. 
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FROM THE BUSH. 


BY FUNDI. 


I. THE SULTAN, 


I First met Sultan Isau in 
the summer of 192—. We were 
returning from a_ prolonged 
elephant trip when, late one 
afternuon, we broke from the 
bush into a trail that showed 
every sign of recent and heavy 
usage. I called Selimani and 
asked him in which direction 
the village lay. He examined 
the trail for some little while 
and then pointed to the west, 
and giving the word accord- 
ingly, the safari took the west- 
erly direction and headed into 
the setting sun. Events soon 
proved him to be right, for 
after about two miles’ going we 
passed some miézinga,' and 
several straight logs stripped 
clear of bark—both of which 
signs we had come to recognise 
as meaning “village.” It is 
from this inner bark that the 
natives make their clothes. 

We were soon in sight of the 
village, and I stopped at the 
river for a bathe before enter- 
ing. While I was dressing I 
Saw approaching through the 
overhanging bushes a little cav- 
alcade, which resolved itself 
into a girl carrying an ungainly 
sort of load upon her shoulders 
and followed by half a dozen 
men. They halted at the river 
bank and TI noticed that the 


girl and her burden remained 
in front, contrary to the usual 
custom of the women retiring 
well to the rear. I finished 
dressing and, fording the river 
lower down, walked up the 
opposite bank towards the party 
who I guessed were awaiting 
my arrival. As I apprcached I 
could see that the girl’s burden 
was alive, and in another 
moment that it consisted of a 
very old man ! 

‘‘ Jambo Bwana,” said the 
girl as I came alongside, and 
from his awkward position the 
old man lifted a thin arm in 
greeting. 

‘“‘ Jambo,” Ireturned. ““Who 
are you ? ”’ 

“The great Sultan Isau,” 
she announced, and as I stared 
at her in amazement she 
hitched the old man forward 
across her shoulder by way of 
explanation. I looked at him, 
and his fine old face told his 
rank and lineage. He had none 
of the coarseness of the African 
native. His skin was brown— 
not black, his nose high and 
aquiline, his lips thin, though 
they sagged sadly over his 
toothless gums. His whole face 
was criss-crossed by a net- 
work of very fine lines, and the 
little hair he had was quite 
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white. His features were much 
too cleanly cut for a pure Yao 
native, and from this fact, 
together with his colour, I 
concluded that a good deal of 
Arab blood ran in his veins. 

Despite his position he still 
maintained an air of great 
dignity difficult to describe. 

** Greetings, white man—and 
welcome !”’ he croaked, as he 
shook my hand native fashion 
and looked into my face. “It 
is many moons since Isau 
looked upon the face of a 
M’zungu,”’* he added, as the 
girl, obeying his order, turned 
and led the way up the 
trail. 

After we had made camp, 
and while I was sitting down 
to a cup of tea, Selimani came 
up to inform me that “this 
village is a good village,’ from 
which I deduced that he had 
seen a pretty girl somewhere ! 
Selimani’s landscape was en- 
tirely dominated by the pre- 
sence, or otherwise, of pretty 
girls, and I use the word 
‘pretty ’” with diffidence, for 
Selimani’s idea of prettiness 
was like the rest of his ideas— 
mostly addled! What was 
more to the point, however, he 
told me that Sultan Isau was a 
very great man and that in 
days gone by his name had 
been very greatly feared. 

“Tt is no shame for the 
Bwana to go to his house,”’ he 
added, referring to the fact 
that it is the custom for a 
white man to await the visit 
of the chief at his tent, it 
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being considered infra dig. to 
reverse the procedure. 

That evening I walked across 
to the Sultan’s house. Big 
wood fires were lit all round 
his compound, and I found 
my boys were being regaled 
with food and beer at the 
Sultan’s expense, with half the 
village looking on. They rose 
as I came up, and the headman 
stepped forward to ask my 
wishes. I told him that I had 
come to talk with the Sultan, 
and he thereupon ordered a 
woman to take me into the 
house. I followed her in 
through a heavily-carved door- 
way, the doors of which, I 
noticed, were hung on big 
wooden hinges—the first of 
their kind I had ever seen in 
Africa. Though the hut was 
a large one, its spaciousness 
was sadly diminished by the 
innumerable sub-divisions into 
which a native loves to separate 
his house. A wood fire smoul- 
dered in the centre of the room, 
and its acrid smell pervaded 
the entire atmosphere. Il 
stepped over the fire and 
followed the woman through 
a low doorway into pitch dark- 
ness, where she left me, for 
I heard the pad of her naked 
feet as she went away. I 
could see nothing, but at the 
same time I knew I was in 
a room from the warm rather 
fetid smell, and after stand- 
ing for a moment undecided 
what to do, I called out— 

“ Hédi?” 2 

“ Kéribu!”? came a faint 





1 European. 


2 «6 May I come in?” 


3 &©Come and sit with us!” 
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invitation, the voice sounding 
choked by the darkness, and 
striking a match I stepped 
carefully in its direction. There 
is a species of darkness so 
intense that the light from a 
match is utterly incapable of 
piercing it, and the darkness 
of this room was of that 
variety. 

Stumbling over the rough- 
ness of the floor, I at last 
banged against an obstruction, 
and, feeling down, my hands 
came in contact with the rough- 
ness of native bark blankets, 
and I knew I was against a 
bed. 

“Jambo, Sultan,” I ven- 
tured. 

“Jambo Bwana ——’’ came 
the cracked voice of the old 
man, using my native name, 
and feeling about, I lowered 


myself carefully on to the 
rickety string bed. 

“This is a great honour,” 
went on the old man as I 


settled myself down. ‘“ Why 
does the white man come to 
see the worn-out lion ? ”’ 

“A lion is a lion always, 
O Sultan,” I answered senten- 
tiously, “and age but brings 
him a greater magnificence.” 

“ Aie—perhaps so!” he an- 
swered, and I could tell from 
the sound of his voice that he 
was pleased. ‘‘ But it is poor 
work for a lion, even an old 
one, to lie here in the darkness 
all day.” 

‘. “But the word of the Sultan 
still goes out to his people,” I 
Said, soothingly. ‘‘Even now 
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my boys eat of the hospitality 
of the Sultan Isau.” 

** Aie, it is so, white man, 
but I remember when thou- 
sands of fighting men ate the 
food of the lion Isau, and 
relished his salt.” 

** Of those days I would hear, 
O Sultan, for the white man 
ever loves a fighter, and a 
fighting story is as music to 
his ears.” 

For a while there was silence 
in the room. Faintly from 
outside came the talk of my 
tanga-tanga boys as they dis- 
patched the evening meal and 
bandied words with the vil- 
lagers. I wished I had a lamp 
so that I could see what the 
old man was doing, when sud- 
denly— 

“Know you of the Sultan 
Malingalili? ’’ he asked in a 
musing voice. 

“IT have heard of him,” I 
answered. 

‘Good! A great man was 
Sultan Malingalili He was 
truly a lion, afraid of nothing. 
No! not even of the ‘Shield 
men ’ —and I was a brother to 
Malingalili. His people and 
mine fought together,’ and 
there was a note of pride in 
his voice. 

“‘T did not always live here,”’ 
he went on. “Long before 
this, when I was a young man 
and my father the Sultan, our 
villages were close to Malingalili, 
and our people friendly. I 
remember one day as I was 
sitting in front of my father’s 
house—and in those days, white 





‘ Angoni tribe, so called from the big shields they carried, Zulu fashion. 
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man, armed men stood at the 
doorways, hot women,—a man 
came running in from the 
gardens, and throwing himself 
on his knees at the door— 

“*Sultan, O Sultan!’ he 
shouted, ‘the Waarabu! be 
upon us!’ 

“My blood leapt as I heard 
this, and springing to my feet, 
I rushed past the guards into 
the house, shouting out the 
news. The women ran crying 
from before me ; but my father 
and his men seized their bows 
and arrows and rushed out 
through the doors. The big 
war-drum was beaten, and the 
fighting men assembled in the 
square as fast as they could 
run. In a few minutes the 
people from the outlying vil- 
lages came crowding into our 
stockade, as was their custom 
whenever we were attacked, and 
as the last stragglers hurried 
up to the gate, the dreaded 
sound of guns came echoing 
across the bush. 

“Quickly we mustered our 
men and closed the stockade, 
awaiting the Waarabu from 
behind our defences. Before 
long we saw them coming on 
up the wide trail. Every man 
wore plenty of clothes, and 
nearly every man carried a 
gun. They spread themselves 
into a long line, and started 
shooting at the barricade. We 
replied with our arrows, but 
we could not shoot as far as 
they could, and soon one and 
then another of our men fell 


away from their posts with a 
hole in their bodies, from which 
the red blood flowed. My 
father saw that this was no 
good, and ordered the men to 
stand back amongst the houses 
for greater protection. We 
did this, and the Waarabu 
thought we had run away, and 
with loud laughter ran quickly 
to the barricade. 

“A shower of our arrows 
fell among them, and many 
were killed, but always more 
seemed to come forward. We 
went on shooting until we had 
nearly finished our arrows, and 
then we fell back again across 
the square. My father shouted 
to the women to run away 
into the bush, which they did, 
being greatly afraid, but they 
had not gone many moments 
before shrieks and shots came 
to our ears, and we knew that 
something else had happened 
out there where they had gone. 
Hearing this, the young mar- 
ried men became very angry, 
and, deserting their posts, ran 
after the women. My father 
shouted to me to go with them 
and help in the rescue. We 
ran as fast as we could, but 
when we got there it was t00 
late. The Waarabu had cap- 
tured our women, and were 
killing the old ones, while the 
young ones already had their 
necks in the goree.* Among 
the old ones was my mother, 
and I saw her die as becomes 4 
Sultan’s chief wife. White 
man, I swore to kill the man 





1 Arabs. 


2 The forked stick used by the Arabs to fasten slaves together—by their necks. 
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who had killed my mother. I 
saw him clearly—a tall man 
he was, with long flowing white 
clothes, and I marked him well. 

“We rushed at the Waarabu, 
and a big fight ensued. Many 
were killed, for our arrows 
were deadly, but at last we 
had to fall back. Three- 
quarters of our young men 
were killed, and the remainder 
sorely hurt; but still the man 
lived whom I had sworn to 
kill. The few of our men who 
were left made off into the 
bush to seek refuge in the 
stronghold of Malingalili, but I 
stayed behind. I told them 


to tell the Sultan to send help 
to our village so that we could 
rescue our women, for the 
warriors of Malingalili were 
many. 

“Slowly I dragged myself 


back to the village and found 
the Waarabu had beaten my 
father’s men. They were sing- 
ing and shouting in the village 
square.and their porters were 
already looting our houses in 
search of food. I crept warily 
amongst the houses, and the 
first thing I saw was the body 
of my father hanging from the 
great baobab tree that stood 
inside the square. I was afraid 
then, Bwana, but soon the 
spirit of my father possessed 
me, for was I not Sultan Isau 
in his stead?—and even a 
sultan can only die once. But 
first I had to kill the Mwarabu 
who had killed my mother.” 
The voice of the old man, 
which at times had risen 
strongly as he lived again the 
stirring episodes of his youth, 
VOL. CCXVIII.—NO. MCCCXVIII. 
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had gradually become feebler 
and feebler and now stopped 
altogether. I waited for some 
time in silence. 

** And then ? ” I asked coax- 
ingly. 

There was no reply, and 
striking a match to light a 
cigarette, I looked down upon 
the silent figure on the bed. 
The old man’s eyes were closed 
and his breathing regular, 
though feeble. The excitement 
of his story had worn him out— 
and he was asleep! Silently I 
stepped from the room and 
made my way thoughtfully to 
my camp. 

I had intended moving off 
the next morning, but my 
capitao came in after dinner 
and we went into the question 
of food. It appeared that we 
hadn’t enough to carry‘ us 
home, so giving orders to have 
some prepared in the village, 
I made arrangements to stay 
until it was ready. 

I was up very early next 
morning, and, led by a headman 
of the Sultan’s, I went out to 
shoot the villagers a buck by 
way of repaying their hos- 
pitality. I was _ fortunate 
enough to get a buffalo, and as 
it turned out to be quite fat, 
they were delighted. On the 
way back to the village the 
headman told me that they 
thought the Sultan was very 
near his end. They had no 
idea of his age, but putting 
two and two together I 
reckoned he must be well over 
eighty, and there are very few 
natives who attain anything 
like that age, the average being 

L 
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about forty-five I should think 
—if that. He also informed me 
that the Sultan Isau had forty- 
three wives, which I thought 
more than enough even for a 
lion such as he had been ! 

I afterwards discovered that 
every young girl, as she arrived 
at marriageable age, was auto- 
matically given to the Sultan, 
but I also discovered—vid Seli- 
mani—that all these young 
women had their special beaux 
in the village! Far from being 
in the nature of intrigues, these 
“‘ affairs ’’ were considered right 
and proper and had the double 
approval of custom and public 
opinion. I asked him what 
was the idea of giving these 
girls to the old Sultan at all in 
that case, and Selimani said 
it was good for a Sultan to 
have “‘ plenty wives ’’—it added 
to his dignity ! 

,In the early evening I again 
strolled over to the Sultan’s 
house, with Selimani, in his 
best clothes, one pace in rear 
of me—to add to my dignity ! 
As I drew near I noticed about 
half the forty odd wives busy 
rethatching the roof of a large 
building at the back of the 
premises—the harem, I sup- 
posed. They watched me across 
the square and grinned amic- 
ably as I stopped underneath. 
One very old woman was direct- 
ing operations from the ground, 
and Selimani (who appeared to 
know each one by her name) 
whispered to me that she was 
the Sultan’s chief wife. She 
was decorated lavishly with 
brass bangles and wore quite a 
lot of clothes compared to the 
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ladies on the roof, who only 
escaped the charge of absolute 
nakedness by the affectation 
of a piece of “4 by 2 ”’ in front 
and a few strings of beads 
round their waists. 

Standing well on his dignity, 
Selimani approached the old 
woman, and in the high falsetto 
voice which he kept for such 
occasions, announced my ar- 
rival at the abode of the 
Sultan Isau. With due sol- 
emnity she preceded me to the 
big house, and I entered once 
again into the darkness of the 
interior. The old Sultan was 
very pleased to see me, and 
straightway asked if his people 
were doing everything for me 
as it should be done. I thanked 
him, and told him they were, 
and he then thanked me for 
my present of the buffalo, 
which he had given to his 
family. Remembering the forty 
odd wives and their possible 
progeny, I expressed my regret 
that I had not shot three ! 

Gradually I worked back to 
the story he had been telling 
me the previous evening. 

“ But I told the white man 
that yesterday,” he interrupted 
querulously. 

“ Truly,’’ I answered, smiling 
to myself in the darkness, “ but 
the mind of the white man has 
many things to consider, and 
he would hear this tale again. 
It is a good tale, O Sultan! 
Now, tell me again what hap- 
pened when you found youl- 
self Sultan in your father’s 
place ? ” 

The old man groped back 
and forth in his memory, and 
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it was some time before I 
could lead him back to the 
place where he had left off 
yesterday, but he got away at 
last. 

“The Waarabu lay five days 
and nights in our village tend- 
ing their wounded and burying 
their dead. All day long I lay 
outside in the bush, and at 
night I crept back into the 
village to see if I could kill 
the man who had killed my 
mother, but I never found 
him alone. All this time I 
was surprised that Malingalili 
had not sent help to us, but 1 
dared not leave the village to 
go and find out why, lest I 
should miss the Mwarabu. 

“Eventually, on the sixth 
day, they moved off. First 
went a strong party of Waarabu, 
and then the slaves they had 


captured before they came to 


our village. Then came more 
Waarabu, followed by our own 
women and a few young men. 
These were all weeping and 
wailing bitterly as they were 
dragged along from their homes, 
but I could do nothing for 
them. A big party of Waarabu 
brought up the rear, and these 
set fire to the village before 
they left it. My heart was sick, 
white man, as I saw my father’s 
house fall in in a shower of 
Sparks and flames, but never- 
theless I gathered some food 
from the storehouses hidden in 
the bush which the Waarabu 
had not discovered, and filling 
my case with arrows, I fol- 
lowed the slavers down the 
trail. Many days I followed 
them, and each night when 
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they made camp I crept up 
through the bushes until I 
could see them eating their 
evening meal. 

** Many days I followed, white 
man, and many nights I waited, 
until at last I got my reward. 

“The moon was not quite 
at the full as I lay one night 
behind a big bush within easy 
bowshot of the Waarabu, who 
sat eating and talking. Long 
they talked, and I was thinking 
of creeping away when my 
heart gave a sudden jump. I 
saw the man I wanted rise 
from the ground, and accom- 
panied by another Mwarabu, 
who was talking excitedly, walk 
slowly in my direction. White 
man, I reached for my horn. 
Taking the sharpest arrow, I 
dipped its head deeply into 
the poison, and fitting it to 
the string of my bow, I waited. 
My heart laughed inside me, 
for he came so near that I 
knew I could not miss, and, 
pronouncing my father’s name, 
I loosed the string. Straight 
flew that arrow, and it struck 
the man straight through the 
stomach as I had intended, 
for know you, white man, that 
@ poisoned arrow in the stomach 
makes a very painful death,” 
and the old gentleman chortled 
wickedly at this bit. 

“The Mwarabu shrieked like 
@ woman, and all the others 
came running across to where 
he stood with the feather of 
my alrow sticking out of his 
stomach; but I laughed out 
loudly, and after shooting as 
many arrows into them as I 
could, I ran off into the bush. 
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They fired plenty of shots 
after me, but they could not 
hit me, and all that night and 
all the next day I travelled 
fast back along the trail. At 
night, since I dared not build a 
fire to scare away the wild 
beasts, I built myself a little 
shelter up @ high tree, and 
slept there. 

“* After many days I reached 
our blackened village, and only 
stopping to take some more 
food from the hidden store- 
houses, I set off for the village 
of Malingalili. After five days 
I arrived there, and was sur- 
prised to see their village burnt 
down too. I went through 


and looked at the trail on the 
other side, and I knew in- 
stantly that the Waarabu had 
been here, and so I came to 


understand how it was that 
our women had been captured 
at the back of the village when 
the Waarabu had all been in 
the front. A party had evi- 
dently raided this outlying vil- 
lage of Malingalili first of all, 
and had come down afterwards 
to encircle ours, and so caught 
our women. 

** Well, I went on to Malin- 
galili’s main village, and there 
I was welcomed as became my 
new dignity, and there I found 
the remnants of my own people. 
The old Sultan was very sick, 
and that explained why they 
had not sent help to us, for 
nothing could be done in those 
days, white man, while a Sultan 
lay sick. That same rainy 
season the Sultan died, and 
his son, who was my friend, 
became Sultan in his stead. 
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“By this time I had rebuilt 
our villages, and we had plenty 
of food in the corn-bins, and 
in the years that followed 
many people came to live 
under my protection, for my 
company was great in those 
days. Together with my friend, 
the new Sultan Malingalili, I 
raided far and wide, and many 
slaves we took. Once I came 
almost as far north as this,” 
and he paused reminiscently. 

“Olei!” he sighed at last. 
“Tt’s a dull end to a great 
life !”’ 

“But how did you come to 
settle here ? ’’ I asked. 

“The guns,” he replied. “ It 
was always the guns. We 
raided and we fought. At 
first it was for slaves, but 
afterwards it was always for 
guns. Nothing mattered but 
guns, and to him who got the 
guns came power and great 
wealth. Eventually the Portu- 
guese came. For years we 
had defied them and they had 
left us alone, but in the end 
they brought many white men, 
and each white man carried a 
gun. Malingalili, after a feeble 
resistance, gave in, but I—I 
fled across here. ‘If the lion 
is to be captive,’ I thought, ‘it 
is best to be captive in 4 
strange country.’ So I moved 
my people, and we came here 
and became tillers of the soil— 
like slaves ! 

** No white man troubled me, 
and no one visited me, and | 
grew old in loneliness and much 
shame, but I have heard rum- 
ours lately of great fighting 
away to the sunset, and I 
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have heard that the Anglesi 
hold this country now.” 

“Tt is so, O Sultan,” said I, 
and, taking the opportunity 
to do a little propaganda work, 
I added, ‘Half the world 
belongs to these same Anglest.”’ 

“Truly, a great people!” 
commented the old man slowly, 
after a lengthy pause. 

Thereafter I sat for a while 
musing upon the fate that 
had condemned this fiery old 
Sultan to grow old in the 
strangeness of a new country. 
No sound came from the bed 
as I rose quietly and stepped 
across the room. I thought 


the old man was asleep again, 
but as I reached the door I 
heard his feeble voice calling 
me, 

“White man,” he said, “I 
hear you have many guns— 


strong ones.” 

“Tt is so,’ I replied, and 
waited for the usual request ; 
but the old man said never 
a word, and presently I realised 
that the Sultan’s pride was 
greater than the old man’s 
curiosity. 

“TI will send them over for 
the Sultan to see,” I promised, 
and his simple ‘‘I thank you, 
white man,” had something 
really royal in it. 

In the bright sunlight of 
the next morning I sent my 
elephant rifle over, and later 
on strolled across myself. I 
Was surprised to see the Sultan 
Propped up outside his house. 
His chief wife squatted at the 
end of the verandah, and the 
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headman and a few village 
notables were grouped together 
in the background. The Sultan 
was sitting in a high, somewhat 
ornate chair, and by the arm 
of it rested my °450 Express. 
He removed a thin hand from 
the barrels as he gave me 
greeting, and motioned me to 
another chair alongside, which 
I then noticed was my own 
deck-chair ; and as I sat down 
I perceived Selimani, in full 
dress, taking up his position 
behind me. I gathered that 
this was an attempt at an 
official ceremony of greeting, 
and so held my peace. 

“Enda!” 1 barked the old 
man suddenly, as one of the 
onlookers came a little nearer 
than he thought proper, and 
not only the offender but the 
entire retinue moved hastily 
several paces away. The old 
man looked at me, and I 
thought I observed a twinkle 
in his eye. 

‘The lion can roar even yet, 
O white man !”’ he said slyly. 

I concurred, and afterwards 
we spoke of many things, but 
I noticed that all the while 
his thin hand caressed the 
steel barrels of my °450. A 
sudden thought struck me, and 
I sent Selimani back to my 
tent for a cartridge. I showed 
this to the old man, and 
demonstrated how it fitted into 
the rifle, and, watching him, 
I could see the struggle going 
on inside him. I decided to 
cut it short. 

“‘ Would you like to fire it ? ” 
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I asked, and I knew by the 
sudden gleam in his eye that 
I had hit the nail on the 
head. I loaded the rifle and 
held it to his shoulder, and 
the vanity of the old man for 
once overcame his Sultan’s 
dignity, for he shot a swift 
glance backwards to make sure 
that every one was watching 
him. Then, with a satisfied 
smile, he laid his cheek to the 
stock. Pointing the rifle at a 
great ant heap about thirty yards 
away, I steadied it whilst he 
pulled the trigger. There is 
but little recoil to a _ well- 
balanced rifle of this calibre, 
yet even so it proved rather 
heavy on the old man’s shoul- 
der, though he recovered him- 
self immediately. His eyes 


grew large with wonder as he 


exclaimed— 

“The white man’s gun hits 
both ends!” 

Thereafter he settled into a 
rapturous silence while the re- 
tinue, now considerably swelled 
by the discharge of the rifle, 
chattered away unchecked as 
they stood round the ant heap 
gazing into the hole the bullet 
had made. After some time, 
seeing the old man was dis- 
inclined for further conversa- 
tion, I rose to take my leave. 
I stretched out my hand for 
the rifle which was leaning 
against the Sultan’s chair, but 
the old man instinctively closed 
his fingers round the barrel. 
Quickly seeing the enormity of 
his offence, he tried to atone 
for it by handing me the rifle 
himself, but of course it was 
too heavy for him to lift. 
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“Let be,” I said. ‘“‘ It shall 
stay with you while you sleep,” 
and with a pleased smile he 
turned and called, “Che. 
wolopi ! ” 

Chewolopi promptly ran up 
from the house and knelt by 
the Sultan’s chair. The head- 
man stepped forward and, pick- 
ing up the Sultan, placed him 
pick-a-back upon the girl. He 
then picked up the rifle, but 
the Sultan apparently had every 
objection to that, and curtly 
ordered him to lay it across the 
girl’s shoulders. Carrying the 
double weight the girl rose to 
her feet easily, the Sultan 
steadying the rifle as it lay 
between them, and with a regal 
glance in my direction, he 
bade me “ Good - morning.” 
As I watched them move away 
I had to exercise every scrap 
of my self-control to prevent 
myself laughing out aloud. It 
was too grotesque; and yet, 
even so, there was something 
very affecting in the simple 
dignity of it all. 

The next morning I bade him 
good-bye and set off for my 
own camp, but before leaving 
I promised I would come back 
and see him again. In the 
months that followed I I- 
deemed my promise, and before 
[left those parts we had become 
firm friends. Much he told me 
of the old days and thelr 
customs, drawing invidious 
comparisons between them and 
the world of to-day—as he 
knew it. On one point only 
did he hold me at arm’s-length, 
and that was when I asked 
him how they sent news through 
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the bush by means of the 
drums. Then, from what had 
been little short of garrulity, 
he suddenly became watchful, 
and the—what I had come to 
call— masonic reserve which 
every native affects when this 
drum question is mooted, came 
down like a blanket between 
us. 

On my safaris I have re- 
peatedly noticed that my arrival 
in a village synchronised exactly 
with the beating of the “long 
distance’ drums. They have 
been beaten with a distinct 
note, too, but whenever I have 
suggested that they are tele- 
graphing my arrival to another 
village, the natives have 
laughed delightedly. I always 
noticed, however, that the 
drummer stood by his drum 
until faintly from the distance 
came an answering tattoo. My 
partner R. once covered three 
hundred and five miles in eleven 
days, and the friend in Fort 
Johnson with whom he was to 
stay heard from the natives 
three days before he arrived 
that he was on the way 
down. The drums were the 
only possible solution to this, 
though the informer strenu- 
ously denied it, and persisted 
that a special runner had come 
through. As this special runner 
would have had to cover rather 
over thirty-eight miles per day 
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for eight consecutive days, the 
lie was too obvious! I had 
hoped that the Sultan would 
tell me how the drums were 
used, as in the darkness of his 
hut he did tell me so many of 
the more or less secret rites 
pertaining to initiation and 
marriage—but on this one point 
he was adamant. 

Going to say good-bye to 
the old gentleman before I 
left for England, I found him 
much more feeble than when 
I saw him first, and I think he 
had not much farther to go. 
I had hoped to see him outside 
in the sunlight, but it was 
in the darkness of the hut 
that I was to hear his voice 
for the last time. 

“ Kwaheli, Bwana wangu ! ” + 
he faltered, as I shook his 
thin hand, using the friendly 
form of address to which we 
had latterly become accustomed 
when alone. Then, raising him- 
self, he called his headman, who 
was waiting outside. 

‘** Jumbe, escort the Sultan’s 
friend to the outskirts of the 
village,’ he ordered, in a kingly 
voice, and I moved to the 
door. 

* Kwoheli! O Sultan, and 
good-luck,” I called out from 
the doorway, and turning into 
the sunlight I left the proud 
old man awaiting his end in the 
darkness. 





1 **Good-bye ! my master.” 
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THE politician is ever a care- 
less empiric. He plays with 
empires as a child plays with 
a box of bricks. And no 
politician of our time has shown 
@ more disastrous carelessness 
than did the late Mr E. S. 
Montagu, when, some six years 
ago, he determined that he 
would arouse India from what 
he called her pathetic content- 
ment. The problem which he 
attempted to solve was indeed 
insoluble. In pure recklessness 
he and his advisers attempted 


to thrust upon India the politi- 
cal institutions which were in 
the act of breaking down even 
among the English, who had 
been trained for centuries to 


manage them. Because the 
ballot-box was the fetish of 
our Liberal politicians, it should 
be introduced, they thought, 
into a country of diverse races 
and religions, which was united 
only in illiteracy and in a com- 
plete, if wise, ignorance of the 
thing called democracy. The 
number of men who could be 
admitted to share the vast 
privilege of the vote belonged 
to a tiny outer fringe of half- 
educated Indians, who had 
learned in the process of educa- 
tion how to become revolu- 
tionaries. <A little thought 
might have convinced Mr Mon- 
tagu that his childish experi- 


ment could have but one end. 
There is nothing inherently 
noble and virtuous about de- 
mocracy. It is not a system 
that many men should desire ; 
it is a system which the illiterate 
millions of India, used for cen- 
turies to an honourable obedi- 
ence, could not attempt to 
understand. All that Mr Mon- 
tagu achieved by his attempt 
to make India a partner in 
the British Empire was to stir 
up a band of agitators, sworn 
to separate themselves and their 
country from all share in the 
glittering partnership which was 
offered them. 

No sooner was the new con- 
stitution established, diarchy 
and all, than the rebels took 
the matter in hand, and the 
rebels have been busy ever 
since. The chief of them was 
Mr Gandhi, whom Mr Montagu 
called his friend, and whose 
panegyric he pronounced. 
““There is no man,” he said 
once, “‘who offers such per- 
plexity to a Government as 
Mr Gandhi; a man of the 
highest motives and of the 
finest character; a man who 
his worst enemy—if he has 
any enemies—would agree 18 
of the most disinterested mo- 
tives that it is possible to con- 
ceive ; a man who has deserved 
well of his country by the 
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services which he has rendered 
both in India and outside of 
it; and yet a man whom his 
friends—and I. will count my- 
self as one of them—would 
wish would exercise his great 
powers with a greater sense 
of responsibility, and would 
realise in time that there are 
forces beyond his control and 
outside his influence, who use 
the opportunities afforded by 
his name and reputation.” Of 
this pronouncement no more 
need be said than that the 
modest reproach, hinted by 
Mr Montagu, might have been 
with greater justice retorted 
upon himself. He, too, had 
proved himself devoid of a 
sense of responsibility in 


thrusting upon India a con- 
stitution in which none but 
the agitators took an interest, 


and that a baleful interest. 
He, too, failed to realise the 
forces which were beyond his 
control and outside his in- 
fluence, or to understand that 
in calling Gandhi his friend 
he was giving direct encourage- 
ment to the worst kind of 
violence. ‘‘ People who com- 
mitted arson and assaulted 
women,’ confessed Mrs Besant, 
“did so with the name of Mr 
Gandhi upon their lips.” 

Mr Montagu and Mr Gandhi 
are no more. The evil they 
did lives after them. The 
result of Mr Montagu’s action 
was inevitable and foreseen. 
The gift, generously bestowed 
upon the Indians, was rejected 
with scorn and violence. From 
the moment that the boon of 
partnership in an empire was 
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offered them, they broke out 
into open rebellion. What the 
British Government delighted 
to call beneficence, they con- 
strued as weakness. An ele- 
mentary study of history might 
have convinced our rulers that 
the Indians, or the mere hand- 
ful of them who even heard 
of this pretended democracy, 
would smile upon it the smile 
of contempt. They did what 
was expected of them. ‘Con- 
quer the English monkeys,” 
they shouted from their hoard- 
ings with bravery! ‘‘ Leave 
off dealings with the English- 
men. Close offices and work- 
shops. Fight on. This is the 
command of Mahatma Gandhi. 
Get ready soon for the war, 
and God will grant victory to 
India very soon. Fight with 
enthusiasm, and enlist your- 
selves in the Gandhi army.” 
No doubt the members of the 
Government which passed the 
Bill would have called that 
“ legitimate political agitation.” 
It was the signal of a war 
which is only just beginning. 
The Montagu-Chelmsford Act 
has been in force for six years, 
and has been a complete failure. 
Little, indeed, that was clear or 
positive had Lord Birkenhead 
to say about it when he dis- 
coursed in the House of Lords 
about the Government of India. 
He threw no light upon a vexed 
problem, and was eager rather 
to attenuate than to define 
the facts. Like other politi- 
cians, he gave with one hand 
and took away with the other. 
He left the impression on 
those who read his speech that 
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his own mind was not made 
up, and that, like the oppor- 


tunist that he is, he would be 


glad to get out of the blind 
alley on any terms. He is 
ready to listen to anybody who 
has anything to say. “If our 
critics in India,”’ he proclaimed, 
“are of opinion that their 
greater knowledge of Indian 
conditions qualifies them to 
succeed where they tell us 
we have failed, let them pro- 
duce a _ constitution which 
carries behind it a fair measure 
of general agreement among 
the great peoples of India.” 
This is the language of despair. 
They who are in office and in 
power may not thus lightly 
shift their responsibility. And 
to pretend for a moment that 
“the great peoples” of India 
can confer together and invent 
a plan is to overlook the in- 
finite variety of creeds and 
races which renders a homo- 
geneous system of government 
in India impossible. As to this 
difficulty, Lord Birkenhead him- 
self is in no doubt. ‘ To talk 
of India as an entity,” he says 
with perfect truth, “is as 
absurd as to talk of Europe 
as an entity. Yet the very 
nationalist spirit which has 
created most of our difficulties 
in the last few years is bound 
up in the aspirations and claims 
of a nationalist India. There 
never has been such a nation.” 
On the same fallacy was based 
Mr Montagu’s monstrous policy, 
and Lord Birkenhead, in in- 
viting “‘the great peoples ”’ to 
agree, is belying his own settled 
opinion. 


If, indeed, he has any settled 
opinion at all. His speech is a 
tissue of contradictions. In one 
passage he could not say that 
the Montagu-Chelmsford reform 
had failed. ‘It had never 
been given a chance.” Then, 
obviously, it has failed com- 
pletely. ‘“‘ Mr Montagu looked, 
and surely he was entitled to 
do so, to those who cherished 
the most sanguine expectations 
of Indian political capacity to 
co-operate in his great task.” 
If Mr Montagu looked to these 
sanguine persons, he should 
have known beforehand that 
his reform was based not upon 
the sand of doubt but upon 
the hard rock of certain failure. 
And most surely he was not 
entitled to do anything of the 
sort, which Lord Birkenhead 
claims for him. A politician 
must be judged by results, not 
by the vague hopes of the ideal- 
ists. No man has a right to 
disturb “‘ the pathetic content- 
ment” of a vast group of 
nations if he has not measured 
correctly the amount of sup- 
port which he is to receive. 
It is, we all know, and none 
better than Lord Birkenhead, 
the common practice; of poli- 
ticians to play blind hookey 
with the great interests en- 
trusted to them. But that 
practice is never justified, and 
the politicians must be coD- 
demned, without appeal, if their 
expectations are not realised. 

“The critics of Indian caper 
ity for self-government,” com- 
plains Lord Birkenhead, “would 
have been helpless had wiser 
counsels prevailed in India.” 
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They did not prevail; they had 
no chance of prevailing, as the 
Government was told again 
and again. And the foolish em- 
pirics, whose sanguine “ideal- 
ism ”’ has caused bloodshed and 
misery untold, have not the 
right to appeal for mercy to 
what might have been. 

Lord Birkenhead still wavers. 
Though he confesses that the 
Government’s expectations were 
not fulfilled, he is not wholly 
dissatisfied. ‘“‘ But not all the 
resources of a very adroit 
and sophisticated party have 
availed,” he proceeds to con- 
fess, “to destroy this experi- 
mental constitution, and in- 
deed, I, who was prepared to 
curse, am, upon the balance 
of the whole matter, almost 
inclined to bless.” The in- 
clination to bless does not press 


upon him long. For he pre- 
sently admits that the scheme, 
which he is almost inclined to 


bless, is doomed. ‘The wis- 
dom of Parliament,” he says, 
greatly daring to speak of 
“wisdom ” in such a connec- 
tion, “declared that, after the 
period of ten years, the Mon- 
tagu - Chelmsford constitution 
will be reviewed by a Royal 
Commission. It would un- 
doubtedly require such revision, 
and it could not be too plainly 
stated that everything would 
necessarily be thrown into the 
melting-pot.”” But why, if the 
great Lord Birkenhead is “ al- 
most inclined to bless’ what 
has “not altogether failed,” 
Should it necessarily go into 
the melting-pot ? It is clear, 
m truth, that Lord Birkenhead 
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has no settled opinion about 
the matter at all. He is con- 
tent to wander on through a 
maze of doubt, in the vain 
hope that he may catch at a 
clue to lead him out of the 
labyrinth. But clues do not 
often come to the waverer, 
and Lord Birkenhead will prob- 
ably go on to the end, without 
a@ policy and without a con- 
viction, now praising Mr Mon- 
tagu as a friend of India, now 
admitting that his grandiose 
scheme is fit only for the melt- 
ing-pot, and leaving India and 
the Indians to whatever fate 
their own folly and aptitude 
for rebellion prepare for them. 

So we are promised a Royal 
Commission and a report at 
some indefinite and unspecified 
time. Meanwhile we may read 
the Muddiman Report, if we 
will. Lord Birkenhead does 
not anticipate that “they will 
be able to accept the report of 
the minority at this stage.” 
It will be seen that he still 
guards himself. ‘At _ this 
stage ’’ is excellent; and can 
anybody believe that there will 
ever be a stage at which a 
British Government will accept 
the report of the minority of 
the Muddiman Report? For 
the minority report is rash 
enough to say something clearly 
and out loud. It says, in 
effect, that “‘the defects and 
inconveniences of the present 
constitution of India are such 
that no mere amendment in 
detail would remedy or make 
it an efficient instrument for 
training Indian politicians in 
Parliamentary government.” 
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That is far too plain a state- 
ment to win the approval of 
Lord Birkenhead, either at this 
or at any other stage. He 
would rather follow the beaten 
track of politicians and give 
further concessions in the vain 
hope that concessions will at- 
tract friendship, which office, 
indeed, is the very last that 
concessions can perform. And 
then, as if to counteract the 
effect of many waverings and 
contradictions, he succeeded in 
making what sounded a bold 
and a brave peroration. ‘‘ There 
is no Lost Dominion,” said he ; 
“there will be no Lost Do- 
minion until that moment, if 
ever it come, when the whole 
British Empire, with all that 
it meant for civilisation, was 
splintered in doom.” This is 
mere idle rhetoric, light as the 
light air on which it is carried 
away. We have heard that 
kind of boast many times before, 
and it is a boast of ill-omen, 
for it is generally made at the 
moment of surrender. We 
heard it made about Ireland 
by the miserable politicians, 
just before they discovered that 
the unspeakable Mike Collins 
was not an assassin but a 
statesman. And when Lord 
Birkenhead, whose record is 
plain for all to see, solemnly 
declares that there will be no 
Lost Dominion, we tremble for 
India and for the British 
Empire. 

The besetting sin of poli- 
ticians is levity. For a whim, 
which they hope will prove 
popular, they will bring death 
and suffering upon thousands. 


We know not which is guilty 
of the greater levity — Lord 
Birkenhead or the late Mr 
Montagu. Lord Birkenhead, 
almost persuaded to bless Mr 
Montagu’s policy, has no doubt 
that the melting-pot is its 
destination ; Mr Montagu, in 
devising stuff for the melting- 
pot, envisaged himself as a 
saviour of mankind. It is 
strange, now that the melting- 
pot is being prepared, to return 
to the Chelmsford Report, that 
tangle of contradictions, and 
measure the vast gap that 
yawns between the unjustified 
hope and the fulfilled result. 
Why the Report was written or 
why it was acted upon, it is 
impossible now to discover. 
At the outset Mr Montagu 
announced that “the things 
which Lord Morley and his 
colleagues did and taught to 
the world he was determined, 
however great the difficulty 
and however loud the opposi- 
tion, to go on with.” Lord 
Morley was not the Ssanest of 
guides in imperial matters, but 
there was one thing of which 
he wholly disapproved, and 
that was Mr Montagu’s ideal. 
‘Tf it could be said,” he pro- 
tested, “that this chapter of 
reforms ”’—that is, his own 
policy — ‘‘led directly or in- 
directly to the establishment 
of a parliamentary system in 
India, I for one would have 
nothing at all to do with it.” 
Thus Lord Morley’s name was 
dragged irrelevantly into the 
business. The name of India 
also might have been omitted 
from the argument by those 
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who drew up the Report. “‘ The 
speeches of English and Ameri- 
can statesmen, proclaiming the 
necessity for destroying German 
militarism, and for conceding 
the right of self-determination 
to the nations,” thus spoke 
the Report, ““had much effect 
upon political opinion in India, 
and have contributed to give 
new force and vitality to the 
demand for self-government 
which was making itself more 
widely heard among the pro- 
gressive section of the people.” 
Now even if the mischievous 
term, “‘ self-determination,” had 
not been invented in Germany 
for the confusion of the world, 
it was obviously inapplicable 
to India. For, as the Report 
presently acknowledges, India 
was incapable of determining 
anything for herself. For 
“ self-determination ”’ can be 
arrived at only by votes—not 
by the votes of the most pro- 
gressive section of the people, 
but by the votes of the whole 
people. It is the first principle 
of democracy that all the heads 
must be counted. Education 
has nothing to do with it; 
intelligence has nothing to do 
with it. Before the ballot-box 
all men are equal and equally 
efficient. What, then, does 
the Report tell us? That of 
the 350 millions in British 
India, 266 millions live a rural 
life, and “the proportion of 
those who ever give a thought 
to matters beyond the horizon 
of their villages is very small.” 
What can “ self-determination ” 
mean to those placid folk ? 
They care for rainfall and the 
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price of grain, and the payment 
of rent, and the other decent 
interests which engross the 
minds of the pathetically con- 
tented. Moreover, of these 
millions, urban and rural, few 
can read or write, and not 
more than two millions have 
any knowledge of English what- 
ever. Wherefore it is plain that 
to speak of India and self-deter- 
mination in the same Report 
was to talk nonsense. It meant 
no more than that the British 
Government for the time being 
and the Indian agitators would 
determine what they wanted, 
and then force their deter- 
mination upon the pathetically 
contented ones, who ask no 
change at all. Unhappily, or 
perhaps happily, the British 
Government and the Indian 
agitators could determine only 
that they wanted different 
things. 

And there was less excuse 
for the wiseacres who drew up 
the Report, because they freely 
admitted that the system of 
government then in force in 
India had not failed. It was 
a system, they said, that had 
‘been constructed by builders 
who had no models before 
them during a century and a 
half of steadfast progress and 
honourable aim; a system 
which had won the admiration 
of critical observers from many 
lands, and to which other 
nations that found themselves 
called upon to undertake a 
similar task... had always 
turned for inspiration and guid- 
ance. England may be proud 
of her record in India.”’ Why, 
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then, was England asked to 
surrender her pride, and to 
withdraw her illustrious ex- 
ample from those in need of 
it? Because a handful of 
‘idealists ’’ wére sustained by 
a faith that, ‘‘ because our 
purpose is right it will be 
furthered by all that is best 
in the people of all races in 
India.”’ It has been furthered 
by very few, and the faith, 
so highly vaunted, has proved 
erroneous. Wherefore to de- 
clare their purpose “right ”’ is 
a piece of arrogance and no 
more. How can it be right— 
and right beyond dispute—to 
force democratic institutions, 
discredited in the West, upon 
the East, which neither wants 
them nor understands them ? 
At the very moment when the 
framers of the Report confess 
that the number of Indians 
‘“‘who ask for free institutions 
does not exceed 5 per cent of 
the population,” they still 
muttered ‘ self-determination,”’ 
and could give no better reason 
for their policy than “‘ the faith 
that was in them.” The faith 
seems to be out of them now, 
and nothing awaits a foolish 
and disastrous experiment but 
Lord Birkenhead’s melting-pot. 

About the same time that 
the British Government was 
making its experiment in India, 
Lenin and Trotsky were en- 
gaged in a far more dangerous 
gamble in Russia. They were 
following the wicked example 
set them by the French revolu- 
tionaries, and none can say 
that they did not improve 
upon the model which they 


took for themselves. In detail, 
as in aspiration, they were 
the patient pupils of Robes- 
pierre and Marat. Filled with 
the lust of blood, they pre- 
tended that “liberty” could 
be acquired only by murder. 
If any one dared to disagree 
with them, they did not argue 
with him: they tortured him 
first, and killed him afterwards. 
“Whoever stops half-way in 
revolution,” said St Just, “ digs 
his own grave.” Lenin and 
Trotsky did not stop half-way. 
In the name of “liberty” 
they made Russia a shambles, 
and then proved their love of 
“liberty ” by establishing a 
bitterer tyranny than Ozar or 
Kaiser ever dreamt of. And 
they showed their loyalty to 
their French predecessors in 
another way: they determined 
that the system of cruelty 
and death, which they had 
found useful in establishing 
their despotism, should be im- 
posed upon the rest of the 
world. Thus it was that in 
1919 we were asked to do what 
Pitt was asked to do: to fight 
an armed opinion. We did 
not fight it, and we have 
suffered for our reluctance ever 
since. The armed opinion has 
marched across Europe; it 
has brought disaster upon Asia ; 
it has taught the Africans to 
draw the sword against the 
French and the Spaniards. 
Wherever it has found dis- 
affected men, it has won them 
over to its side. The half- 
educated and the greedy every- 
where have been persuaded by 
Russian gold or by Russia 
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propaganda to create trouble 
in workshop and factory. The 
universal conspiracy to destroy 
the peace of the world has 
been the work of the Soviets, 
and of the Soviets alone. They 
have attacked with an especial 
fury those countries in which 
they believed they had the 
best chance of damaging the 
British Empire. So successful 
have been their methods, or 
so easy have been their dupes, 
that they have succeeded in 
embarrassing us in the East 
as in the West. Who shall lay 
the storm which they have 
raised in China? Who shall 
assuage the ill-will and the 
class hatred which they have 
fomented or tried to foment 
among the working people of 
Great Britain? So near did 
they come to success that they 
won the friendship of a British 
Government, and we witnessed 
what had not been witnessed 
since the heyday of Fox, a 
Prime Minister of England es- 
pousing the cause of an enemy, 
and a General Election fought 
for the sake of that enemy. 


Happily, the English people. 


proved in 1924, as it proved 
at the end of the eighteenth 
century, that, though misguided 
men might espouse a foreign 
cause for a while, the spirit of 
nationalism still breathed in our 
country. Less happily the Gov- 
ernment, which was returned 
with full powers to exclude the 
Russian conspirators from this 
land, still hesitates to take 
vigorous action. The Soviets 
are still permitted to keep a 
Tepresentative in London—a 
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representative who with his 
staff is more busily engaged 
in perverting our public opinion 
than in the legitimate business 
of diplomacy. It is not too 
late to send back the repre- 
sentatives of the Soviets, to 
have no dealings with Russia 
until she keeps her promise 
not to interfere with the life 
and work of other countries, 
and to prevent the revolu- 
tionary Sadism of the Soviets 
from being preached as a gos- 
pel within our borders. This 
measure of protection we have 
a right to expect from a 
Tory Government, which was 
returned to power to thwart 
the interference of Russia in 
the affairs of other states, and 
to insist that England shall be 
unquestioned mistress in her 
own house. The longer stern 
action is postponed, the more 
difficult it will be to take it. 
We have yielded too willingly 
to the Labour Party’s love of 
Russian cruelty and Russian 
tyranny, and it is our duty to 
protect our own interests in 
defiance of popular clamour. 
The situation of to-day was 
described by Swift more than 
two centuries ago, and it is 
not too late to take his wise 
words to heart: ‘‘ Nothing is 
more dangerous,” said Swift 
in 1701, ‘or unwise than to 
give way to the first steps of 
popular encroachments, which 
is usually done either in hopes 
of procuring ease and quiet 
from some vexatious clamour, 
or else made merchandise and 
merely bought and sold. This 
is ... the remedy of an em- 
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piric to stifle the present pain, 
but with the certain prospect 
of sudden and terrible return.” 
In our relations with Russia we 
have permitted empirics to at- 
tempt (so far without success) 
to stifle the present pain. We 
have hoped, fallaciously, to 
gain ease and quiet; we have 
bought and sold our honour 
and our dignity; and it is 
high time that we forgot our 
present exigency and put an 
end for ever to popular en- 
croachment. 

The unhappy revolutions 
which have overtaken Europe 
since the war have thrown a 
vivid light upon the activities 
of the Jews. The sufferings 


which Apfelbaum has inflicted 
upon Russia, the outrages which 
the unspeakable Bela Kun 
wrought upon distracted Hun- 


gary, have reminded us once 
more of the evil part played 
by the Jews in times of stress 
and strain. They seem to 
think that the misery of Chris- 
tian States is for them an 
opportunity of plunder. They 
delight to fish in troubled 
waters, and never since the 
days of the disreputable French 
Revolution have they had so 
fine an opportunity of display- 
ing their peculiar gifts as in 
the last five or six years. It 
is impossible to pretend that 
the charge of disturbing the 
peace of Europe is brought 
against the Jews unjustly. Let 
him who is in doubt reflect 
upon the orgy of blood and 
wickedness known as the re- 
volution in Russia, and count 
the number of Jews who served, 
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and still serve, as commissars 
and councillors in that piece 
of Sadism. And if the mon- 
strosities committed in Hun- 
gary are fading from the 
memory of man, there is the 
book of Jérome and Jean 
Tharaud, ‘Quand Israel Est 
Roi,’ to recall these monstrosi- 
ties to mind. At the outset 
Bela Kun and his commissars 
—eighteen out of twenty-six 
were Jews—were content to 
rob the bourgeois. They ordered 
them to give up, under the 
fiercest threats, their gold, their 
jewels, their artistic treasures, 
and their foreign securities. 
When these were not enough, 
they demanded in addition their 
linen and their clothes, allow- 
ing them" to reserve for them- 
selves only one suit, three 
shirts, some socks, and one 
pair of shoes. After a time 
this policy of theft became 
tedious, and a reign of terror, 
closely designed upon the Rus- 
sian model, took its place. 
The son of a washer of corpses 
issued his orders, and told the 
bourgeosie that henceforth it 
was held as a hostage. “Let 
it make no manifestation,” said 
he; “let it put no white flags 
in its windows. If it does, we 
will dye its flags red in its 
own blood.” And enough blood 
was shed to dye all the white 
flags in Hungary. The same 
method was pursued there as 
elsewhere. Innocent men were 
ordered to dig their own graves, 
and then were murdered. A 
Jew, called Otto Klein, hunch- 
backed and scrofulous, took 
charge of these amiable atro- 
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cities. Under the auspices of 
this gentleman, who came no- 
body knows whence, Hun- 
garians were knocked on the 
head, hanged, flogged, and had 
their eyes put out. So the 
shooting and the hanging went 
on, until at last the Bol- 
sheviks were driven to flight. 
Many of them were hanged, 
Szamuely committed suicide, and 
Bela Kun himself, after many 
episodes, arrived at Moscow, 
his spiritual home, where he 
joined Trotsky, his natural 
friend and master. 

These incidents, and others 
like them, do not incline the 
suffering Christians to a love 
of the Jews. And the Jews 
themselves are neither penitent 
nor humbled. They think it 
unnecessary to excuse or explain 
the organised cruelties of many 
members of their race. What 
denunciations are hurled at 
the Bela Kuns and_ the 
Trotskys of this world they 
put down to prejudice. They 
are, So tO say, never tired of 
looking at themselves in the 
glass. If we might believe a 
recently published book, ‘ The 
Real Jew,’ edited by Mr H. 
Newman, we should be bound 
to acknowledge that no more 
gallant, intelligent, accom- 
plished, or virtuous race than 
the Jews ever existed. In a 
loud voice and with a kind of 
morose arrogance the praises 
are sung of the Jews for three 
hundred pages. It is hinted 
that all that we are and have 
18 due to this noble and self- 
Sacrificing people. The educa- 
tion of the Jews is and has 
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always been superior to the 
education of others. They 
brought back the Dark Ages 
into light. What is ‘“‘ the sub- 
soil of medixval civilisation ”’ ? 
The Jewish Community. 
Charlemagne, poor fellow, was 
but a rough illiterate soldier, 
whose educational ambition was 
fired by the Jews. Even folk- 
lore is but a province of the 
Jews: “it is proved beyond 
any doubt that the Jews were 
the foremost propagators, if 
not always the originators, of 
the tales.”’ Isn’t it excellent 
—the phrase ‘if not always ”’ ? 
We should be grateful, indeed, 
for this concession, made by a 
member of the greatest race 
that ever offered its unique 
services to inferior humanity. 
And the Jews have been yet 
greater in the moral than in the 
intellectual sphere, we are told. 
They have lived only to do 
good. ‘‘ Despite vicissitudes of 
fortune, the Jews have resol- 
utely gone forward,” says Mr 
Newman, ‘‘in the great mission 
of spreading the ideals of truth 
and justice.” And if they have 
not been able to merge them- 
selves, like others, ‘‘in their 
new environment,” that has 
been because ‘‘ the philosophy 
and outlook in life of the 
Hebrews was spiritual, and 
could not blend, for instance, 
with the worldly outlook of 
Hellenic civilisation.’”’ Poor 
Greeks ! After all, the Parthe- 
non and the epics of Homer 
and the plays of Sophocles 
were but emanations from the 
spirit of worldliness. How dif- 
ferent would they have been 
M 
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had they been touched by the 
spirituality of the Hebrews ? 
Indeed, the Jews have never 
had any uncertainty about 
themselves and their purpose. 
“From the Crusades to the 
Pogroms,” says one enthusiast, 
“‘ wherever the Jews have been 
sacrificed to the murderous lust 
of the Gentile, no matter what 
reason their enemies have given 
for their crimes, the Jews have 
always regarded their fate as 
a proof of the fact that they 
alone are the witnesses of God.”’ 
Perhaps Bela Kun and Otto 
Klein and Apfelbaum are the 
witnesses of God, and are taking 
a belated revenge for the suffer- 
ings, of their tribe. 

And yet, despite their mani- 
fold virtues and their mar- 
vellous accomplishments, the 
Jews have not succeeded in 
making a home for themselves, 
and they are not universally be- 
loved. Homeless, but not help- 
less, wanderers in alien coun- 
tries, they have failed to win 
the affection of their Christian 
neighbours. That seems to be 
acknowledged by all those who, 
without much humour, extrava- 
gantly eulogise their brothers. 
Not even their charity has won 
the gratitude which the open- 
handed Jews expect. ‘ Every 
one who lives in a community 
like that of my home city,” 
once said President Taft, 
*“‘ knows that none of the great 
charities, none of the theatres, 
none of the societies for art, 
artistic development, or music 
could live if it were not for the 
support of the Jews.” That 
may be true, but before we 
say “Thank you” to philan- 
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thropists, we like to know 
where and how they got their 
money. JPecunia olet. We 
have not a vast respect for 
those benevolent gentlemen 
who, in the words of Burton, 
“steal a goose and put down 
a feather.’’ However the Jews 
get their money, it is not 
always by hard work. They 
are usurers, although they de- 
plore the worldly outlook of 
Hellenic civilisation, and be- 
sides usury they have many 
other methods of getting money. 
The question which the Jewish 
boy put to his father, “‘ Father, 
where do the Christians get the 
money which we take from 
them? ”’ demands an answer 
less than the question, ‘‘ How 
do the Jews get it from the 
Christians ?’’ Unless we are 
assured that their method is 
honourable, we had better leave 
their benefits alone. Why, then, 
does an antipathy to the Jews 
exist ? One cause discovered 
in ‘The Real Jew’ is so silly 
as scarcely to be worth writing 
down. ‘A _ probable reason 
for hatred of the Jews,” says 
one of the men of genius who 
contribute to the book, “is 
that they admittedly are 4 
clever people.” He is not 
admittedly a clever man who 
wrote those words, though he 
is a Jew, and they deserve and 
will get no answer from us. 
Nor is it enough to ascribe the 
antipathy which the Jews in- 
spire to the “hallucinations of 
hatred.” A deep-seated ancient 
sentiment such as this antipathy 
does not spring from, nor does 
it thrive upon, hallucioation. 
What, then, are the causes 
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of the antipathy to the Jews 
which has existed for centuries, 
and which is to-day stronger 
than ever? The first cause is 
the difference of race. The Jews 
are Asiatics, we are Europeans. 
We are as far apart from one 
another in feeling and percep- 
tion as races can well be. 
That is why the Jews are 
unable to merge themselves 
in their environment. They 
are too remote from us to 
be absorbed. It is not a matter 
of religion, which, indeed, counts 
for very little in the argument. 
It is a matter of blood, which 
makes the real union of Jew 
and Christian almost impos- 
sible, and sets an obstacle even 
in the way of their friendship. 
This, we suppose, is what one 
of the contributors to ‘The 
Real Jew’ calls “the absurd 
So 


ethnological argument.” 
little absurd is it, that it can 
never be confuted nor got rid 


of. How can you discuss the 
difference between this race 
and that without ethnology ? 
Until the end of time there 
will be and must be a natural 
antipathy between the Oriental 
and the Western man. 

That is one reason. The 
second proceeds naturally from 
it. The Jews, belonging to a 
separate race, have organised 
themselves into a separate na- 
tion. They are always, wher- 
ever they go, imperium in 
wmperio. They owe and they 
pay a greater loyalty to their 
Own nation than to the nation 
which gives them hospitalit;.. 
Whether they are right to do 
80 or not, one thing is certain : 
with very few exceptions, they 
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are incapable of giving them- 
selves unreservedly to their 
adopting country. They are 
rarely capable of a simple 
patriotism, and they are by 
the fact of their separate race 
and their separate nation in- 
accessible to the sentiment of 
nationality that is not their 
own. From lack of _ this 
sentiment, together with the 
relationships which they have 
and cherish in foreign countries, 
they become true internationals, 
and therefore oftentimes a dan- 
ger to the country which has 
opened its doors to them. The 
two perils which threaten the 
modern world, finance and re- 
volution, are international in 
their essence, and are controlled, 
therefore, by Jews. Can there 
be firmer grounds of antipathy 
than the events which have 
taken place in Hungary or 
Moscow, or than the uneasy feel- 
ing that the financial influence 
of the Jews can be thrown on 
whatever side appears most 
convenient to those who claim 
that they alone are the witnesses 
of God ? 

Nevertheless, although the 
Jews dwell apart, ever strangers 
in a strange land, they busy 
themselves ceaselessly in the 
affairs of the people in whose 
midst they sojourn. They 
would be more wisely inspired 
if they refrained from politics. 
(We know that the name of 
Disraeli will be thrown at us, 
but we do not forget that he 
was a man of genius, and that 
he was one of the few whom 
M. Réné Groos calls les juifs 
bien nés, who attach them- 
selves really and truly to the 
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land in which they dwell.) 
They cannot, if they will, be 
influenced by patriotism, except 
in rare instances. How can 
they be sensitive to the influ- 
ence of an English tradition 
who have their roots deeply 
dug down in Asia? We recall 
some tragedies, many comedies, 
due to the Jewish race of politi- 
cians. The Jews have, as we 
have said, not a keen sense of 
humour, or they would not 
have written and published 
‘The Real Jew.’ But what 
shall we say of one Jewish 
politician, who, standing at 
Stonehenge, proclaimed aloud 
that it was here that “our 
ancestors ’’ worshipped; or of 
that other politician who went 
to Plymouth and explained 
to an enthusiastic audience 
how and whence it was that 
‘“‘our forefathers ’’ went forth 
in the cause of religious liberty ? 
These are two gems of comedy. 
Of some of the tragedies we 
have already spoken. 

And if we would seek another 
reason for our antipathy tc 
the Jews, we shall find it in 
this very book which we are 
discussing—‘ The Real Jew.’ 
A more grossly pretentious 
piece of propaganda we have 
never seen. All the while the 
writers are extolling the Jew, 
they are implying the inferi- 
ority of the Christian. For 
them Europe from the begin- 
ning of time is under the ban. 
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They speak of the worldly 
outlook of Hellenic civilisation, 
and they are kind enough to 
patronise Charlemagne. They 
offer no gratitude for the hos- 
pitality and protection and 
the easy means of making 
money which have been given 
to them by the confiding 
nations. On the contrary, they 
loudly claim that it is we who 
owe them a debt. “For the 
races with whom the Jew lives,” 
says Mr Zangwill, “there is 
nothing but advantage in its 
existence.” And it is Mr 
Zangwill also who _ writes: 
“Not, of course, that there is 
any Jewish problem—except 
for the Jew.” What his prob- 
lems are the Jew has not told 
us in ‘The Real Jew.’ He is 
too busy in his task of self- 
praise to think of problems, 
But whether the Jew has a 
Jewish problem or not, we 
certainly have a Jewish prob- 
lem; nor will it be solved by 
such incense as has been burned 
on the altar by flattering 
Hebrews, nor by foolish talk 
about the pseudo - science of 
ethnology, or by dismissing 
the whole question in M. Salo- 
mon Reinach’s phrase: “ The 
Jews of to-day are a religious 
group, and nothing more.” 
They are much more thal 
that; and if they carry out 
their designs to the end, they 
will drive peace from the world 
for many generations. 
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